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Author’s Preface 


This book is intended to give a general introduction to con¬ 
temporary Iran, and in particular to political and economic 
developments since the early 1960s. 

The first chapter provides a summary account of Iranian 
society in the twentieth century, and the next three discuss at 
greater length specific aspects of the state — its historical origins, 
its main contemporary characteristics, and the instruments of 
repression that are so central to it. There follow two chapters 
on the state’s economic policies, the first dealing with develop¬ 
ments in the rural sector, and the second with industrialization. 
The final three chapters analyse political questions: the op¬ 
position, the Shah’s foreign policy, and the future of the present 
rdgime in the light of the 1978 crisis. 

While the stance of this book is antagonistic to that of the 
present Iranian government and its international allies, and is 
written in solidarity with those opposed to it, the analysis is 
that of one independent and necessarily isolated observer. It 
does not represent the views of any one section of the Iranian 
opposition, and it is probable that all of the Shah’s Iranian op¬ 
ponents will find something in this work with which they dis¬ 
agree. 

Of the many people who have helped me to write this book 
i there are two to whom I owe a special debt: to Maxine 
1 Molyneux, who at every stage advised and encouraged me, and 
whose scrupulous reading did much to improve the original 
- manuscript: and to Eqbal Ahmad, who first proposed to me 
'“f that I write this study, and who provided me with generous 
f : moral and financial support through the Third World Project 
|' of the Transnational Institute. I would also like to thank Perry 
Anderson, Anthony Barnett and Jon Halliday, all of whom 
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read the manuscript in part or in whole and made many fruit¬ 
ful suggestions. Nikki Keddie kindly read the text at the request 
of the publishers. Finally, I would like to thank all those Iranian 
friends who over the past decade and more, in Iran and in exile, 
discussed their country with me, from a variety of perspectives. 
It only remains to say that the responsibility for whatever errors 
of fact and judgement this book contains is mine alone. 

Fred Halliday 
London, September 1978 


1 Iranian Society: An Overview 


$ 

f At the start of the twentieth century Iran was an overwhelm- 
' ingly rural society, with a very weak central government. While 
not a formal colony of any imperial power, it was in many 
ways vulnerable to the pressures exerted on it by Russia and 
Britain. It was in no adequate sense independent. Today Iran 
is in the midst of a comprehensive economic and social up¬ 
heaval, a process directed if not controlled by a strong state; 
and even though foreign influences still affect Iran in many 
ways, and its ruling class is inextricably tied to the capitalist 
west, there is no doubt that the country enjoys a degree of poli¬ 
tical independence unthinkable three quarters of a century ago. 
Moreover, Iran has been able to arrogate to itself a substantial 
role in the affairs of the Gulf region and beyond, and has 
become a significant second-ranking power in international 
relations - on a par with such states as India, Saudi Arabia and 
Brazil. Before going into the more detailed analyses of this 
transformation and its limits contained in later sections, this 
chapter will provide some initial data on the changing character 
of Iranian society since 1900, and in particular on changes in 
demography, class and the position of women. 1 

Iran is a country of 627,000 square miles, i.e. over five times 
the size of Britain or Italy, and equal to the combined areas of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and California. Its largest borders 
are with Russia on the north and Iraq on the west, but it also 
shares frontiers with Turkey in the north-west, and Afghanistan 
and Pakistan in the east and south-east respectively. Iran’s 
southern border runs along the coast of the Persian Gulf. 

At least 50 per cent of the total land area is desert, much of 
it in the centre of the country. The settled population lives in 
about 15 per cent of the total area and the concentrations are 
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distributed around the western, southern and northern edges of 
the country. The desert, and the harsh mountain ranges that 
cross the country, have in the past divided the population 
centres from each other, and it is only in recent decades that a 
unified communications system, and a unified administration, 
have been imposed on the country. 

The population has risen from an estimated 9-9 millions in 
1900 to 14*6 millions in 1940, to 20-4 millions in the first census 
of 1956, 271 millions in 1966 and 33*6 millions in 1976. In 
population terms this makes Iran one of the major states of the 
region - surpassed, in 1976 figures, only by Pakistan, Turkey 
and Egypt (74-2, 41*0 and 37-2 millions respectively). Iran has 
by far the largest population of any of the Middle East oil 
states, though both Algeria and Iraq (17-3 and 11-5 millions in 
1976) share comparable problems, those of developing a pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural country through the deployment of 
temporary oil revenues. The other major producers such as 
Saudi Arabia, Libya and Kuwait are, in socio-economic terms, 
entities of a quite different kind having populations of five, three 
and one millions respectively and sharing neither the difficulties 
nor the potentialities of these larger more populated countries. 

Until the 1930s the balance of rural and urban population 
remained relatively stable, with around 21 per cent of the total 
in the urban sector; by 1956 this had risen to 31 per cent, by 
1966 to 39 per cent and by 1976 to 47 per cent. In 1976, out of 
the total 33-6 millions, 15*7 millions were living in urban areas 
and 17-9 millions in the rural; official estimates are that by 
1992, when the total population will have risen to 53-5 millions, 
57 per cent of the population will be in the urban sector and 
only 43 per cent in the rural. 

There are three further demographic features that help to 
illuminate the structure of Iranian society. The first, a result of 
the geographic character of the country, is the extreme uneven¬ 
ness of population density. The greatest concentration is in the 
Central Province, which includes Tehran; in 1976 this accounted 
for 6-9 millions, or over a fifth of the total population. No 
second city remotely rivals Tehran in population or importance 
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(it is over seven times larger than any other), and the gap be¬ 
tween it and the other cities has been widening. 

Table 1: Cities of Over a Quarter of a Million Inhabitants, 1976 

Tehran 
Isfahan 
Mashad 
Tabriz 
Shiraz 
Ahvaz 
Abadan 
Kermanshah 

Source: The Middle East and North Africa 1977-1978, p. 349. 

Apart from the Central Province, the most populated pro¬ 
vinces are those in the north, where a plentiful rainfall supports 
the richest agriculture in the country, and in Khuzestan, the 
oil-producing province in the south. On the other hand, half of 
the country has a population density of less than five persons 
per square mile (see map, pp 334-5). The consequence is that, 
while in comparison with other even more arid Middle Eastern 
countries Iran has a relatively populated surface, it is sparsely 
covered in comparison with many other Asian countries. India, 
for example, supports a population eighteen times as large in 
an area that is only twice as extensive (622 millions, 1*26 million 
sq. miles). 

A second feature, one of declining but continuing importance, 
is the presence in Iran of a nomadic population, all of it drawn 
from tribes speaking languages other than Persian and most of 
whom have entered what is now Iran in the time since the ad¬ 
vent of Islam in the seventh century a.d. In 1800 up to 50 per 
cent of the population may have been nomadic, and in 1900 be¬ 
tween a third and a quarter - perhaps 2-5 millions out of a total 
of 9-9 millions - was unsettled. Since the 1930s the government 
has been restricting the migration of nomads and has tried to 
make them sedentary, whilst economic pressures have attracted 
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nomadic men away from herding and into construction and 
other non-agricultural branches of employment. According to 
the 1976 census 2 million people, or 6 per cent of the total 
population, are still classified as ‘unsettled’, although this covers 
both groups that are constantly nomadic and those who move 
between two, relatively constant, winter and summer grazing 
areas. While there is reason to believe that the government may 
be understating the figure for nomads, there is every indication 
that the tendency for their proportion in the population to 
decline will continue. 

A third very important feature is the linguistic and ethnic 
diversity of Iran (see map, p. 350). The most important lang¬ 
uage in Iran is undoubtedly Persian, an Indo-European lang¬ 
uage, close to Kurdish, Urdu and the Pushtu language of 
Afghanistan. But, despite official attempts to picture Iran as a 
linguistically homogeneous country, only about half of the 
total population have Persian as their first tongue, and the 
Persian speakers may even be less than half, being thereby a 
minority, though certainly the largest of the minorities, in Iran. 

Authoritative figures are not available, and the following 
percentage breakdown is probably as close as current condi¬ 
tions permit: 


Table 2: Linguistic Groupings in Iranian Society 


Language 

Percentage 

Persian 

50-2 

Azerbaijani 

20-6 

Gilani 

6-1 

Luri-Bakhtiari 

5-7 

Kurdish 

5-6 

Mazanderani 

4-9 

Baluchi 

2-3 

Arabic 

20 

Turkomeni 

1-7 

Armenian 

0-6 

Assyrian 

0-4 


Source: Marvin Zonis, The Political Elite of Iran, p. 179. 
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It is a matter of debate how far these separate linguistic groups 
also constitute separate ‘nationalities’. Probably the Gilani and 
Mazanderani groups, whose languages are very close to Persian, 
cannot be regarded as separate ethnic groups, but the Kurds, 
the Baluchis, the Arabs and those speaking Turkic languages 
(Azerbaijani, Luri-Bakhtiari, Turkomeni) are ethnically distinct 
from the dominant Persian-speaking category. 2 

The economic development of Iran has been accompanied by 
definite, if still uneven, improvements in health and education. 
The biggest problem has been that the half of the population 
living outside the urban areas have been affected by these 
changes to a much smaller extent than those in the towns and 
cities (see p. 120). In response to improved economic and health 
conditions, population growth has risen from 0-75 per cent per 
annum in 1900-1920 to an estimated 3-2 per cent in the early 
1970s, a high rate which the government now wishes to reduce. 
The 1976 census revealed that 53 per cent of all Iranians are 
under the age of 20, and 45 per cent under 16. But despite sub¬ 
stantial injections of oil revenues into the economy and some 
expansion in health services, Iran’s health situation is not 
substantially different from that of other countries in Asia 
which might be expected to be worse off. In the early 1970s life 
expectancy at 50 years was one year less than that in India, and 
infant mortality at 139 per thousand was the same as India’s. 3 

Similar problems can be identified in the field of education. 
While there has been undoubted expansion in Iran’s school and 
university system, literacy is still restricted to a minority of the 
adult population - rising from 5 per cent in 1900, to 15 per cent 
in 1956 and between 30 and 35 per cent in the 1970s, on official 
estimates. But unofficial estimates dispute the state’s figure as 
being inflated, and the rates of illiteracy in the countryside 
certainly remain much higher than in the towns. At the higher 
level, there has been a massive expansion in university educa¬ 
tion - the number of students rising from 25,000 in 1965 to 
170,000 in 1977, with a further 55,000 believed to be studying 
abroad. Prior to this recent expansion Iran had a much lower 
proportion of students than other comparable developing 
countries, such as India, Egypt and Iraq, 4 and the lack of an 
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available stock of qualified personnel has been, and remains, a 
considerable block to Iran’s development. 

Beyond these statistics, it is possible in some measure to chart 
the development of Iranian society in terms of employment 
pattern and class composition. We have no accurate data on 
the class character of Iran, but certain general features can be 
identified. In 1900 the great majority of those economically 
active outside the home, 90 per cent, were either in agriculture 
or in the nomadic sector. There was almost no industry, and 
the remaining 10 per cent were in handicrafts, trade and service. 
The socially dominant classes were comprised of the tribal 
leaders, larger landowners, merchants, and aristocrats in the 
court and civil service. Despite their land ownership, many 
of the agricultural proprietors lived in the towns. 

This pattern changed very little up to the 1940s, even though 
the actual membership of the landowning class was altered by 
Reza Shah’s acquisitions in the 1920s and 1930s. The state’s 
power remained conditional on the compliance of the pre¬ 
existing rural potentates and on the effectiveness of the new 
central army. Since the 1940s there have been profound changes 
in Iranian society, which may be summarized as follows: 

1. there has been a decline in the position of tribal leaders and 
of many landowners, as a result of land redistribution and the 
increased power of the state at village level. Some tribal leaders 
and landowners have been integrated into the new administra¬ 
tive and economic system, but, while benefiting from this, they 
have still had to surrender much of their former power. 

2. as large estates have been distributed, and previous rela¬ 
tions in the countryside dissolved, there has been an expansion 
in the numbers of farmers with enough land for themselves and 
their families (3-10 hectares), and in the numbers of landless 
wage-earning labourers. About thirty-three per cent of those 
economically active in 1978 still work in agriculture. 

3. there has been a shift in the power of the religious leaders, 
the ulema or mollahs, who have lost their lands in the reforms, 
and have become dependent on donations from followers; 
simultaneously, with the expansion in banks, other state credit 
institutions and a modern commercial sector, there has been 
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some decline in the power of the bazaar, although it still con¬ 
trols a third of imports and two-thirds of retail trade. 

4. the shift of population from country to town and the ex¬ 
pansion in urban employment possibilities has created a mas¬ 
sive non-agricultural wage-earning class: in 1977 there were 
2-5 million people employed in manufacturing, and another 
1 million in construction, out of a total economically active 
population of 10-4 millions. 

5. the state has become the dominant force in the economy 
and a major employer. Precise figures are not available, but in 
1977 around 350,000 people were in the armed forces, and 
as many as 800,000 in forms of direct civilian state employ¬ 
ment, 160,000 of them in education. However, the state was 
responsible for the employment of a much wider section of the 
population, in state-run economic enterprises and financial in¬ 
stitutions. At least 10 per cent of all those in employment could 
be said to be government employees, and the number of those 
indirectly employed, or dependent on state funds for their 
employment, was probably much higher. 

6. the composition of the new Iranian dominant class reflects 
these recent economic changes. Its three main sections are the 
upper stratum of the armed forces and of the civil service, the 
richer capitalist landowners, and the financiers and entre¬ 
preneurs benefiting from the oil boom. While no precise data 
are available to make possible a proper analysis of this new 
dominant class, its existence is reflected in ownership terms, 
where a small number of large-scale Iranian capitalists co¬ 
operate with the state in industry, commerce and agriculture, 
and in wealth terms, where the top 10 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion account for up to 40 per cent of consumption. 

7. between the new ruling class and the growing number of 
wage-labourers in town and country, there exists a new inter¬ 
mediate stratum which is also probably expanding. In the 
countryside this includes the small but self-sufficient farmers 
mentioned under section (1); in the urban areas it includes the 
lower ranks of the civil service, those in the new distributive 
trade and other services, as well as white-collar workers in 
factories. In Iran, as in other developing and developed capi- 
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talist countries, the composition and political orientation of 
this stratum is and will be of great imporance for the outcome 
of the overarching conflict between the dominant and wage¬ 
earning classes. 

The following schematic presentation of changes in employ¬ 
ment structure between 1956 and 1972 gives an indication of 
recent changes and of the relative social weight of different 
groups: 


Table 3: Employment Structure, 1956 and 1972 


Category 

1956 

1972 

Professional, Technical, Related 

1-6% 

3-5% 

Administrative, Management, Clerical 

3-1% 

4-3% 

Sales 

5-8% 

8*5% 

Service 

7-7% 

6-3% 

Agricultural Workers 

55-6% 

48-5% 

Production Workers 

22-6% 

28-7% 

Workers not Classified Elsewhere 

3-6% 

0-2% 


Source: Iran: Past, Present and Future. 


Such an employment breakdown cannot, of itself, be a guide 
to the class character of Iranian society, but it does indicate 
the more general trends, and proportions, within the society as 
a whole. In subsequent chapters there will be further discussion 
of these changes in the light of growth of the state, the land 
reform and industrialization programmes, and of the growth 
in the size of the Iranian working class. 

The final area of consideration is the manner in which recent 
changes have affected the position of women in Iranian society. 
In economic terms (see also p. 191) women in Iran were his¬ 
torically present in nomadic activities, in agriculture, and in 
handicraft workshops. As incomes rise there may have been 
a slight fall in the rate of rural female economic activity outside 
the home, since husbands prefer their wives not to work, but 
there has been a rise in the level of female employment in the 
towns, which was running at around 11 per cent in the mid- 
1970s, a low figure for the third world generally, but a high 
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figure for Muslim countries (see p. 192). Women remain, how¬ 
ever, in an inferior economic position in many respects. Female 
illiteracy is about 20 per cent higher than that for men, although 
the gap is closing, with the result that women work, on average, 
in the most unskilled and lowest-paid jobs. 

Marriage patterns have gradually changed in response to 
legislation and to economic pressures, but, as with other aspects 
of social activity, the official figure is too rosy a one, and the 
countryside lags far behind the towns. The Muslim system of 
polygamy, under which a man can have four wives, is still legal, 
although a wife must give her written consent prior to her own 
marriage that the husband can take a further wife. One way 
around this has been for the husband to trick the (often illit¬ 
erate) wife. There has however been an undoubted decline in 
the numbers of polygamous marriages if only for economic 
reasons, and the great majority of Iranian marriages are now 
monogamous. A specifically Iranian institution was sighe, a 
form of temporary marriage, in which a man took a woman as 
his wife for a limited period. This was, in practice, a form of 
legalized prostitution and has been banned by the 1967 Family 
Protection Act, although mollahs are believed to be still sanc¬ 
tioning it in some of the more traditional towns. The 1967 Act 
also imposed minimum ages for marriage - 15 years for girls, 
and 18 for boys - but here too there is believed to be consider¬ 
able circumvention in the rural areas. 

Beyond these specific institutional changes, it is much less 
certain how much alteration has occurred in the ways in which 
men relate to and regard women. Women have been allowed 
to imitate western consumption patterns - when they can afford 
this - but whilst young Iranian males have tried to adopt the 
sexually freer practices of the west, Iranian women have been 
prevented from doing so and women are still tightly controlled 
by the menfolk around them, their fathers, brothers, uncles and 
husbands. Virginity in women is still highly valued, and those 
women who disregard prevailing norms are usually severely 
punished. A dual standard therefore operates, not only as be¬ 
tween men and women, but between which aspects of western 
behaviour are, and are not, permissible. 5 
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The government itself has put itself forward as the champion 
of women, but, as with land reform and official trades unions, 
such a move is designed both to introduce changes in Iranian 
society necessary to its smoother functioning, and to pre-empt 
the emergence of movements independent of the state and 
making radical demands on it. As in these other cases, it would 
be just as erroneous to regard the 1967 Family Protection Act, 
and other legislative and executive actions relating to women, 
as mere token reforms, as it would be to believe that the under¬ 
lying inequalities facing Iranian women (or peasants or 
workers) had been confronted and were being solved. The 1967 
Act made illegal the worst abuses of the pre-existing system, but 
it still left men and women unequal in the family and in 
economic terms. The predominant posture of Iranian men to¬ 
wards their women is one of control and superiority - an atti¬ 
tude by no means specific to Iran, but one which wider changes 
in social and economic life have, so far, done little to erode. 

The government has introduced a population policy designed 
to reduce the birth rate from 3-2 to 2-4 per cent and has estab¬ 
lished a network of family planning clinics. Opposition to 
contraception comes not so much from religious leaders or 
sentiment (Islam is in general much less concerned with this 
matter than Christianity) but from the families and the hus¬ 
bands of women, where traditionally a large family was looked 
on with favour. The availability and acceptance of contra¬ 
ception is still limited in Iran, particularly among the poorer 
sections of the urban and rural population, but it can be 
anticipated that as state intervention and economic pressure 
combine some reduction in the birth rate will occur. 

A significant area of social fife that the government has not 
been able to control is religion: 80 per cent of Iran’s popula¬ 
tion are followers of the Twelver branch of Shi’a Islam. T his 
has been the state religion since the sixteenth century, but the 
Pahlavi regime, in addition to taking away their lands, has 
also deprived the mollahs of control of their two main areas of 
social influence - law and education. Throughout the 1970s 
there has, however, been a rise in religious activity, partly 
motivated by resistance to western and official values, partly 
18 
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in response to the abrupt social changes of recent years, and 
partly in support of the mosque as the one institution com¬ 
pletely independent of the state much as Catholicism is in 
Poland. Whilst the oil boom has helped the regime, it has also 
promoted Islamic institutions. The number of pilgrims visiting 
the city of Mashad has risen from 332,000 in 1966-7 to 3-5 
millions in 1976-7, and the bazaar merchants who sustain the 
mollahs are reckoned to pay the latter more in zakat, religious 
tax, than they do in secular taxes to the state. The 80,000 
mosques and over 1,200 other shrines have become centres of 
resistance to government policy and sustain a substantial 
religious officialdom through the increasing quantities of money 
being channelled to them. There are estimated to be about 
180,000 mollahs in Iran, and the main seminary at Qom had 
over 10,000 students in 1978 with an annual budget of $5 
millions. There are in addition many thousands of other 
religious functionaries - shrine attendants and procession 
leaders, 5,000 of them in Tehran alone. With growing popular 
resentment to the regime’s social and political policies after 
1973, the mosque found itself the focus of opposition, the only 
institution able to give voice to popular discontent in a situa¬ 
tion where every political activity was prohibited. 

The development of Iran, especially noticeable since the 
early 1960s, has consequently produced a new social con¬ 
figuration, in both demographic and class terms, and with it 
new tensions have emerged. Despite the centralization of the 
country, and the official promotion of a unified culture and 
politics, and despite the apparent decline in overt social con¬ 
flicts, the present socio-economic system is in several ways un¬ 
stable. It will become more so as the temporary advantages 
provided by oil begin to recede. Tensions between the new 
wage-earning class in town and country and their oppressors, 
between women and men, between the subordinated ethnic 
groups and the Persian-speakers - all have been shaped by the 
rapid and often uncontrolled changes of the recent period. The 
following chapters will investigate in more detail the major 
aspects of this transformative process, and will examine some 
of the factors that appear likely to determine the outcome. 
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The following discussion of contemporary Iran is focused on 
an analysis of the state. In all societies the state is the institution 
that monopolizes force and thereby enforces order in the 
interests of those holding power. In nearly all contemporary 
societies, capitalist as well as socialist, the state has adopted an 
interventionist role in the economy and directs economic ac¬ 
tivity in accordance with the priorities of those in power. With¬ 
in the range of capitalist societies, the economic role of the 
state is especially pronounced in developing ones, since the 
weakness of the indigenous bourgeoisie has tended to draw the 
state even further into an economically executive position than 
has been the case in the more developed capitalist countries. 

This pronounced role of the state under conditions of capi¬ 
talist development has been particularly noticeable in Iran, for 
in addition to sharing the general features of developing capi¬ 
talism (weak bourgeoisie, etc.) Iranian development has been 
fuelled by oil and it is a peculiarity of oil that the state alone is 
the recipient of the revenues from it. The state has therefore 
determined how the revenues have been channelled into the 
economy, which projects are provided with capital, and which 
social groups are given privileged access to the increased con¬ 
sumption possibilities oil provides. Discussion of the state and 
of the class interests represented in it is therefore essential to 
the analysis of the economic transformation Iran is undergoing. 

Secondly, since political power is wielded through the state, 
it is possible, by studying it, to begin to unravel the seemingly 
obscure political system in Iran. In one sense there is no problem 
about how political power is wielded since the country appears 
to be ruled by one man, the Shah. But it is evident that one man 
cannot single-handedly rule thirty-four million people, hence 
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there arises the question of what the classes are which sustain 
the Iranian state and collaborate with it. If there is a dominant 
class in Iran, in what sense can it be said to dominate if, as it 
appears, it has no direct means of influencing the policies of 
the royal dictator? Moreover, what are the broader interests 
that determine the context in which the state executes its 
economic and political policies? And why, if the political 
system is a dictatorial one, has it taken the specific form it has, 
that of a monarchist dictatorship, distinct in character from 
that to be seen in any other developing country? 

A third consideration is that Iran is a country whose recent 
development has been to a considerable degree shaped by the 
international ties which it has had with the more advanced 
capitalist economies - in economic terms, through the sale of 
oil and through foreign investment in Iran, and in political and 
military terms through the alliance built since the Second World 
War with the U S A. In both the politico-military and economic 
spheres that intervention is mediated through the Iranian state, 
not through other private or sectoral elements in Iranian society. 
The question of the role of foreign influences in Iran is one that 
has traditionally lent itself to imprecision - to both exaggera¬ 
tion and undue minimization. In fact, the Shah has been neither 
as independent as he himself claims nor as reliant on foreign 
assistance as most of his enemies allege. But it is only possible 
to establish the nature of external influences in Iran and their 
changing pattern more precisely once the institution through 
which they operate has been investigated more closely. This 
chapter will therefore discuss the historical formation of the 
Iranian state; the following one will analyse its main con¬ 
temporary characteristics. 

The Five Crises 

The contemporary Iranian state is the product of five major 
crises through which the Iranian political system has passed in 
the twentieth century. Each of these crises was an occasion on 
which the state had to face a challenge that was capable of re¬ 
moving the personnel actually in power and of enforcing sub- 
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stantial changes in its class character; in some cases the chal¬ 
lenge was resisted, in others not. Each has, however, con¬ 
tributed to determining the specific way that the capitalist state 
has been constituted in Iran, and it is therefore necessary to 
look at them and to describe, in outline at least, how each has 
affected this state’s formation. 

1. The first of these crises was what is known as the Constitu¬ 
tional Revolution of 1905-11. It was an attempt by merchants 
and intellectuals to reform the monarchy and establish a con¬ 
stitution and a parliament; as an attempt to do this, it was a 
failure. Iran was, at that time, ruled by the Qajar dynasty of 
Shahs, who had held power since the late eighteenth century; 
but although the Qajars held all formal political power, and 
although these Shahs were not directly challenged from outside 
by any colonial force, their position was gradually weakened 
by their incapacity to administer the provinces outside Tehran 
and by the spread of foreign goods and commercial influence 
on the country. In 1891 a major national movement developed 
in protest against the granting of a tobacco monopoly to a 
British entrepreneur, and opposition amongst both merchants 
and ulema remained strong until it broke out again in 1906. The 
precise causes and course of the Constitutional Revolution are 
still a matter of dispute and do not concern us here: but it is 
important to register this event as the first in Iranian history in 
which an attempt was made to limit the power of the monarch 
and allot power to an elected assembly, the Majlis. The Consti¬ 
tutional Revolution was accompanied by considerable mobiliza¬ 
tions of the population in at least two towns, Tehran and Tabriz, 
and in its later stages there emerged an armed force, the 
Mojahidin, who fought to defend the gains of the revolu¬ 
tion against those opposed to it - the Shah, the Russians and 
some tribal leaders. In the end, in the period after 1908, it was 
the latter who triumphed: although the Majlis and the Con¬ 
stitution remained formally in existence, the Shahs were able to 
regain the position they had previously held. In the final 
analysis no revolution occurred, and the state was not funda¬ 
mentally altered by these events. 
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2. The Qajars were saved above all by the relatively weak 
character of the forces against them (the latter were confined 
to the towns) and by the intervention of an outside agency. 
Tsarist Russia, to support it. The dynasty’s end therefore came 
when this situation was reversed and when outside forces inter¬ 
vened to disrupt the Iranian situation during the First World 
War. Both British and Russian, as well as Turkish, forces in¬ 
vaded the country and the Russian Revolution removed the 
Qajars’ main patron. By 1919 there was no central government 
of any adequate kind: separatist movements were in power in 
the provinces of Khuzistan, Gilan and Khorasan and in this 
context the only coherent Iranian force at the centre was the 
military unit established by Russian Cossack officers in 1879. 
With British encouragement to its leader this force of 3,000 
men staged a bloodless coup on 21 February 1921. Within a 
short time the leader in question, Reza Khan, had established 
himself as the dominant political personality in the country, 
and in 1925 he deposed the Qajars. But, unlike Ataturk in 
Turkey, he did not establish a republic. A year later he made 
himself king, founding a new dynasty, the Pahlavis (named 
after an ancient Persian language). Between then and his deposi¬ 
tion in 1941 Reza Shah, as he then became known, established 
the first centralized state in modern Iran. He built a modern 
army, which he used to enforce government control over the 
whole country. All separatist movements were crushed. He 
established the first ministerial system, developed educational, 
health and transport systems and, after 1934, began to en¬ 
courage a small industrialization programme. Despite the many 
differences, the state established by Reza Shah in Iran also bore 
many similarities to that being built on the ruins of the Ottoman 
Empire by Turkey’s new leader Ataturk. On the other hand, 
Reza Shah’s endeavours were seriously limited: he made no 
attempt to alter agrarian relations in Iran and his capacity to 
develop the economy was thereby reduced by the low internal 
revenues available to him; the revenues from oil were also 
meagre and made up at most 25 per cent of his government’s 
income. The state he created provided the context for the later 
capitalist development of Iran but it was incapable itself of 
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initiating the major changes required in this direction. 1 

3. Reza Khan’s rule was, like that of his Qajar predecessors, 
terminated by outside military intervention. Following the 
German invasion of Russia in June 1941, the Allies wanted to 
send supplies to the Russian front through Iran and, since Reza 
Shah allegedly opposed this, he was ousted by an Anglo-Russian 
invasion in August 1941. He went into exile, and his son, then 
aged twenty-two, became Shah. This Allied invasion almost 
destroyed the Pahlavi state: it was politically discredited by the 
failure to resist the foreign armies and was undermined by the 
political freedoms allowed to the opposition by the occupying 
forces. Liberties not enjoyed since the days of the Constitutional 
Revolution were restored: trades unions, a free press, rival 
political parties all thrived. On top of this, the occupation pro¬ 
voked serious economic problems, and at the end of the war 
two autonomous administrations were set up - in Kurdistan 
and Azerbaijan - with the support of the Red Army which 
occupied these areas. The Pahlavi regime was only able to re¬ 
establish its control because of a fortuitous international situa¬ 
tion. On the one hand, the USA, which had had military 
missions in the country since 1942, provided the regime with 
military and economic aid, as well as with political backing; 
Iran became, with Turkey and Greece, a country where the 
USA declared it would assist anti-communist forces. On the 
other hand, the Soviet Union was, despite western claims to the 
contrary, prepared to placate the USA, and in March 1946 it 
pulled its troops out, thereby abandoning the Azerbaijani and 
Kurdish republics to destruction by the Shah’s army. By early 
1947 the Shah’s control extended once again over the whole 
country, and the strong Tudeh or communist party which had 
grown during the war years had been pushed onto the defensive. 
Meanwhile the economic crisis lessened. While it was too early 
to say that the Pahlavi dynasty’s position had been fully re¬ 
stored, it had survived a most serious crisis and was gradually 
restoring political control. 

4. In 1951 a new crisis developed over the issue of oil nation¬ 
alization. Since the end of the world war, nationalist feeling in 
Iran had been directed against the continued ownership of the 
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country s oil by the British-owned Anglo-Iranian Oil Company; 
when in 1944 the Soviet Union had also tried to acquire an oil 
concession in the north, it too had become the object of similar 
antagonism. The leader of the oil protest movement, Moham¬ 
mad Mossadeq, became prime minister in 1951: he led a coali¬ 
tion of Majlis deputies who formed a group called the National 
Front, and although this Front was never a coherent political 
organization it enjoyed a wide following in Tehran and other 
towns. The oil industry was nationalized soon after Mossadeq 
became premier and within a few months his government was 
in direct conflict with the Shah and through the Shah with the 
USA, despite Mossadeq’s initial attempts to win the latter over. 
In the end Mossadeq was ousted in August 1953 by a coalition 
of forces within and outside Iran - just as the Constitutional 
Revolution had been. 

While Mossadeq had tried to gain U S support, he had met 
with little success, in particular because the 1952 U S Presiden¬ 
tial elections had brought to power the more aggressively anti¬ 
communist administration of Eisenhower and Dulles. Although 
Mossadeq himself was not a communist, he was seen as opening 
the door to communist influence, and given Iran’s geographic 
position on the borders of the Soviet Union, and the strained 
international climate at that time, the USA was unwilling to 
take risks in that country. Had Mossadeq been able to consoli¬ 
date his position, the USA might have accepted him — especi¬ 
ally since it was only in the last year of his government that the 
I udeh Party supported Mossadeq openly. But Mossadeq was 
not able to stabilize the situation, and in the end he was over¬ 
thrown by a coalition of internal and external foes. 

There is now no doubt that the U S government, and specifi¬ 
cally the CIA, played an active part in organizing the coup of 
19 August 1953 that ousted Mossadeq, and that this intervention 
was the fruit of a build-up of the U S presence in Iran that had 
been under way since the war. 2 But it is misleading to attribute 
everything to this factor alone: Iranian nationalists tend to do 
so - and so, on occasion, does the CIA, keen to claim credit for 
a successful operation. The reality is not so simple since the 
CIA intervention was only possible because of the internal 
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balance of forces in Iran, the existence of elements within 
the dominant class that were interested in acting against the 
Mossadeq regime and the weaknesses of Mossadeq’s own 
position. Without the latter it would have been impossible for 
the U S A to act as it did; had Mossadeq had a following that 
was organized, and based on the oppressed in town and country, 
the resistance to the coup would have been much more sub¬ 
stantial than it was. Moreover, there is no doubt that as the oil 
conflict continued and as the economic situation deteriorated 
following the end of oil revenues, so Mossadeq’s popular sup¬ 
port also declined. His attempt to challenge the monarch and 
the army was not based on any comparable alternative social 
base and the attempt which he led to alter the pattern of Iran’s 
internal and international political alignments therefore failed. 
As a consequence the Pahlavi state emerged stronger than it 
had been prior to the oil crisis. 

5. Since 1953 the Shah has been able to strengthen the state’s 
power throughout Iran. All legal and constitutional freedoms 
were abrogated and within a few months the main centres of 
opposition had been crushed. For seven years after 1953 the 
regime concentrated on restoring its position. Then in the period 
1960-63 a new crisis developed, one through which the state 
finally broke free of the constraints operating on it till then, and 
which enabled it to launch the full-scale capitalist development 
of Iran. Once again, the constituents of the crisis were both 
domestic and external. 

The Iranian economy had been in recession since 1958, the 
budget was in deficit, and the Shah was in conflict with a number 
of civilian and military officials. In January 1961 the Kennedy 
Administration came to office in Washington and let it be 
known that it would only continue to support the Shah on con¬ 
dition that he put through a programme of reforms. A $35 
millions U S loan was made dependent on certain policies be¬ 
ing implemented. The U S position in Iran was similar to its 
position in Latin America where a reform programme, under 
the rubric of the Alliance for Progress, was launched to pre¬ 
empt the impact of the Cuban Revolution. 3 In both cases the 
Kennedy Administration believed that for political reasons the 
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only way to preserve the pro-western (i.e. capitalist) states in 
the third world was to put through a reform programme, within 
which land reform held a special place. 

This thinking accorded in some degree with that of elements 
inside Iran who were critical of the Shah. The latter’s response 
was to adopt the slogans of his opponents and to push ahead 
vigorously with some of the reforms propounded by Washing¬ 
ton. He announced a land reform programme, and expansion in 
social services and education, the whole package being pre¬ 
sented in characteristically exaggerated terms as a ‘White 
Revolution’. He also prosecuted some state employees for cor¬ 
ruption and pretended to cut back on military expenditure. But 
he was less consistent in implementing other reforms that went 
against his logic of consolidating state power. Although he 
allowed elections in 1960 he never allowed the Majlis to work 
independently and in July 1962 dismissed the pro-American 
premier, Ali Amini, who had acted as one of the main advocates 
of the reforms but was regarded as too independent of the 
Shah himself. Popular opposition broke out most violently in 
June 1963 when the army had to be brought in to crush mass 
demonstrations led by ulema in Tehran and other cities, and 
when several thousand people are believed to have lost their 
lives. 4 

It is therefore evident that the period 1960-63 did mark a 
turning point in the development of the Iranian state. On the 
one hand it marked the time from which the state’s promotion 
of rapid capitalist development can be dated. On the other hand 
it forced onto the defensive the different political forces that 
had resisted the Shah’s consolidation of power, and the general 
strengthening of the Pahlavi state: landowners, tribal leaders, 
ulema from the traditional sector of the opposition, and the 
National Front, the Tudeh, the students and teachers on the 
other. It marked the end of any hope that the forces released 
during the 1941-53 period could soon reverse the verdict of the 
1953 coup. Until the late 1970s the initiative lay with the 
regime, and the rises in oil revenue from 1971 onwards, by 
multiplying government revenues, gave an additional dyna¬ 
mism to the state’s policies. The regime then had complete 
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control of all public activities within Iran’s boundaries. All 
independent political activity was banned. The state then be¬ 
came the major economic force and government development 
plans dictated the pace of the country’s economic life. Inde¬ 
pendent economic agents - whether in agriculture or industry 
- operated with funds derived from the state. The cultural and 
ideological life of Iran was also under state domination. This 
lasted until 1978 when a popular upsurge opened the sixth 
crisis of the Iranian state. 

The Relevance of the Past 

This historical overview can help to answer one of the most 
important issues in discussion of Iran today, namely the rele¬ 
vance of the past to the present. The contemporary Iranian 
state is, obviously, a product of Iran’s recent history, but what 
is not so obvious is how this history has affected it. There is, on 
one side, a considerable body of literature that analyses the 
Iranian state or political system in terms of an underlying con¬ 
tinuity. Such analyses argue, for example, that Iran has always 
been ruled by Shahs, or that Iran is an Asiatic or oriental 
country, in which despotism is an inevitable feature of political 
life. If, as is sometimes conceded, these features are on the de¬ 
cline, they are, it is argued, still influential, and hence the 
Iranian political system can be characterized as a transitional 
one. 5 

An analogous approach is to draw attention to the indisput¬ 
able fact that most Iranians (98 per cent) are Muslim, and to 
conclude that the Iranian state or Iranian ‘political behaviour’ 
is therefore in some sense ‘Islamic’, that there is perhaps some¬ 
thing which can legitimately be called an ‘Islamic social struc¬ 
ture.’ 6 Both historians and political scientists have produced 
analyses of this kind, seeking to explain the present monarchical 
regime in Iran by alluding to persistent influences of the Iranian 
past. 

There are, however, strong grounds for arguing a different 
case: namely that there is a profound discontinuity between 
Iran prior to the First World War and Iran since then. The 
Iranian state today is a product of history, but in the sense of 
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being a recent creation, not in the sense of being in any funda¬ 
mental respect characterized by traditional features of Iranian 
society. These longer-term historical elements can explain only 
a certain amount and the onus is on those who stress continuity 
to prove precisely how features of the Iranian state and of 
Iranian politics discernible in the past are still operative in the 
present. 

It is to some extent true that Iran has had Shahs over the 
past two and a half thousand years. There were in fact no 
monarchs ruling a unified Iran between 633 (the Arab invasion) 
and 1502 (the emergence of the Safavi state). But, leaving this 
aside, there is certainly a long history of monarchical rule in 
the country. This means that the institution of monarchy in the 
twentieth century must at least have benefited, to some degree, 
from the ideological heritage which this earlier history has pro¬ 
vided. But this explains very little: values have to be re-created 
or reproduced with each generation, and there are plenty of 
monarchies that existed continuously as dynasties for centuries 
prior to this one and were swept away - the Hapsburgs in 
Austria after five centuries and the Wittelsbachs in Bavaria after 
ten, both at the end of the First World War. The question re¬ 
mains : why has monarchy continued in Iran? On closer exami¬ 
nation, it becomes clear that the continuity is a superficial one. 
The two Shahs of the Pahlavi dynasty have ruled in a manner 
quite distinct from that of those who went before them, and 
the social classes associated with the regime today are quite 
diflcrcnt from those associated with the monarchy in the nine¬ 
teenth century. (There are further differences between Reza 
Shah and his son.) Moreover, whereas the monarchy had very 
little power over the rest of the country a century ago, it now 
commands a unified and highly centralized country. There is 
no substantive continuity between the monarchy of today and 
that of previous centuries; indeed, in the 1920s the institution 
essentially disappeared only to be reconstituted on a quite new 
basis by the military dictator Reza Khan. 

This state is therefore quite different from that which existed 
one hundred years ago. It is capitalist, whereas the other was 
pre-capitalist. It controls the whole of its national territory. 
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whereas the other’s writ did not run outside the main cities. It 
promotes economic development, whereas the other neglected 
it. It has a large standing army, whereas the other had virtually 
no armed force at all. It has to a considerable extent trans¬ 
formed socio-economic relations in the Iranian countryside, 
whereas the other left the countryside alone. These are the most 
striking differences between the Pahlavi state and its Qajar pre¬ 
decessor: they are the product of the way in which the state 
has come through the five crises of the twentieth century and 
mark out the gulf between the two states, a gulf that is far 
more significant than the fact that both states have been pre¬ 
sided over by men calling themselves ‘Shah’. 

Similar problems attach to explanations of Iran in terms of 
its having an Islamic ‘state’ or ‘society’. Since most Iranians are 
Muslims it is true that, in the past, political protests were often 
phrased in Islamic terminology and that the social group associ- 
ted with conducting prayers in the mosque, the ulema or 
mollahs, played an active and distinctive role. Today a substan¬ 
tial opposition to the Shah’s policies certainly exists amongst 
people of a religious orientation, and, as in Turkey, Pakistan 
and Egypt, much of this protest is formulated in Islamic terms. 

But there are theoretical and empirical reasons for doubting 
the use of categories based on the influence of Islam as such. 
First, the principles of Islam can be read to justify both rebel¬ 
lion and submission to authority: there are strands which urge 
believers to accept the existing powers, and ones which reject 
temporal authority as a form of usurpation. Both can be de¬ 
tected in the doctrines of Shi’a Islam, the tendency dominant 
in Iran. The actual choice of political position is given not by 
religion as such, but by other forces in society that condition 
the impact of religion. In empirical terms, moreover, the role of 
Islamic ideology in Iranian society has until recently been less 
than in other Muslim countries. Compared with its Arab 
neighbours in the Middle East, or with Pakistan and Turkey, 
Iranian political life has in recent decades been influenced to a 
smaller degree by Islam. Mossadeq, for example, couched his 
nationalist appeals in secular terms, and those political groups 
that have been explicitly Islamic have, in the past, had no mass 
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followings. Moreover, as we shall discuss below (p. 60), Islam 
is a rather insignificant part of the regime’s official ideology. 
The emergence in the 1970s of a widespread opposition move¬ 
ment of an Islamic kind in protest at the regime’s policies there¬ 
fore represents a departure from the pattern of recent decades. 

Even less helpful than Islam is explanation of Iran in terms of 
its supposedly ‘Asiatic’ character: there is no such thing as a 
specifically ‘Asian’ political system, nor is it of any value to 
invoke concepts of ‘Asiatic despotism’ to illumine Iranian 
history. The whole model of a specifically Asiatic economic, 
social or political system is unfounded, and has done more to 
obscure than to clarify the study of social formations in the 
third world. 7 

Causes of Dictatorship 

It is by invoking other historically located categories that it 
becomes possible to identify certain ways in which the past 
has shaped the contemporary character of Iran. In particular, 
attention can be focused on Iran’s relation to imperialism and 
the growth of class forces. The country has had a relation to 
the outside world at once less and more involved than other 
third-world countries. Iran was never colonized in the sense of 
being formally ruled from abroad, or of having white emigrants 
settle in it, or of having a substantial part of its economy trans¬ 
formed to meet the economic requirements of the more 
developed capitalist countries. The very problem with the oil 
industry was that it was not like mining or plantations which 
do employ considerable numbers of people and thereby affect 
the whole economy to some degree: oil failed to do this to any 
extent. Therefore, despite the scale of oil operations and the 
role of oil in the international economy, the pre-capitalist class 
structure survived much longer than elsewhere and capitalism 
developed in the Iranian economy as a whole much later than 
in many other third-world countries. After 1921, Reza Shah’s 
state provided some of the pre-conditions for the transforma¬ 
tion of Iran by capitalism, but until after the Second World 
War the majority of the Iranian population lived in a country- 
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side where pre-capitalist relations prevailed (see p. 105). It was 
only state intervention, via land reform, that turned Iran 
into a predominantly capitalist country. 

The result of this history was that the state established by 
Reza Shah was not, as is that in many other Asian and African 
countries, a post-colonial state, in the sense of one that owed its 
very existence to the links between local bureaucrats and im¬ 
perialist states outside. 5 Rather, the Iranian state was created in 
a comparatively independent manner and only afterwards was 
a close relationship with a stronger outside power built. An¬ 
other feature often associated with the post-colonial state is the 
close relationship existing between bureaucrats and land- 
owners: this too has been absent in Iran. While relying on 
the passive support of the landowners the early Pahlavi state 
remained to a considerable extent separate from the Iranian 
landowning class; when the opportunity came to transform 
agrarian relations in the 1960s the state was able to impose its 
own policies on the landowners who resisted change. 

What has given outside powers such a special interest in Iran 
has been its strategic situation between Russia and the Gulf. 
This was important in the nineteenth century when the British 
were concerned about the approaches to India (and when oil 
was not even discovered) and has remained the main reason to 
this day: the advanced capitalist world could survive the loss 
of Iranian oil. It did so in 1951 and could do so again. But it 
would feel mortally threatened by an anti-capitalist state in Iran 
that would affect the oil-producing Gulf area as a whole. Since 
the Second World War it is because of the global conflict be¬ 
tween the Soviet Union and the USA that the latter has inter¬ 
vened directly in Iranian politics and society and has, since the 
mid-1960s, come to allocate such a major role to Iran. The 
Pahlavi state has therefore belatedly found a force to patronize 
it. It is this patron that has preserved the Iranian state in the 
three crises since the Second World War and has enabled it to 
play a new and dynamic international role. 

Another equally important feature of recent Iranian history 
has been the absence till now of any force able to challenge 
the dictatorial and monarchical character of the state, whether 
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under the Qajars or the Pahlavis. Every attempt, from the Con¬ 
stitutional Revolution through the oppositions of 1946, 1951-3 
and 1960—63, has been defeated. Why did no bourgeois demo¬ 
cracy emerge in Iran? And why, given that bourgeois demo¬ 
cracy has failed, has the bourgeois dictatorship taken the specific 
form it has, that of monarchy? It is a mistake to imagine that 
the form of bourgeois rule, that of dictatorship, is an unnatural 
form of capitalist state: the number of developing capitalist 
states which have experienced any durable form of bourgeois 
democracy is very few. Moreover those capitalist countries that 
were left behind in the process of economic development have 
tended to undergo at least periods of dictatorial rule - most 
noticeably fascism in Germany, Italy and Japan. 6 This points 
to the underlying question of what the conditions are under 
which bourgeois democracy becomes possible and how they 
come about. Once one has asked this question it becomes 
possible to indicate reasons why the ruling class has not come 
to rule Iran in a democratic manner, but has ruled through a 
dictatorial form of state which is relatively independent of the 
bourgeoisie itself. 

In the first place, the restricted development of capitalism in 
Iran until the 1960s meant that the bourgeoisie itself was very 
weak. The failure of imperialism to subjugate Iran as it had 
subjugated other third-world countries held back the develop¬ 
ment of capitalist class forces and allowed the pre-capitalist 
structure to survive. Moreover, even had the bourgeoisie de¬ 
veloped earlier than it did, it could only with great difficulty 
have ruled through democratic means since the power of the 
landowners would have remained intact and would probably 
have ensured that power was wielded in an essentially undemo¬ 
cratic form - the pattern in the fascist countries. On the other 
hand, the intermittent intervention of foreign powers disrupted 
the development in Iran of any social or political forces that 
could have successfully challenged the Qajars and Pahlavis. 
Iran s misfortune has been to be too far from the mainstream 
of capitalist economic development, and too near the path of 
strategic rivalry between the great powers. In addition there is 
a third factor that has strengthened the state: one already 
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noted. Because oil revenues are paid to the state and because 
these revenues are the main source of the economic surplus, the 
state has been able to acquire and retain the dominant position 
in the overall process of capitalist development, and this eco¬ 
nomic weight has combined with the pre-existing socio-political 
weight of the monarchy, backed by U S intervention. 

The bourgeoisie that has developed in Iran has done so as a 
subsidiary of the state, one that by the very nature of the form 
of capitalist development in Iran has yielded political and eco¬ 
nomic power to the state itself. Had Iran’s recent economic 
growth been a result of an expansion in privately owned manu¬ 
facturing, or even in state-owned manufacturing where a class 
of privileged managers was emerging, then a more overt poli¬ 
tical life, involving identifiable factions and debate, could have 
emerged. This is what has happened in two of Iran’s neigh¬ 
bours - Turkey and Pakistan - despite the repeated interven¬ 
tions of the army in these two countries. Iran, a country which 
has been able to acquire far greater amounts of finance through 
the sale of oil, has by contrast seen uninterrupted dictatorial 
rule since 1953 (with the brief interlude after 1960) in part 
because these revenues have helped to strengthen the system of 
dictatorship. The bourgeoisie has remained in the political 
shadows and unable to challenge the dictatorial character 
of the regime. 

If no force has been able to challenge the state successfully, 
there have been occasions when the strength of the popular 
movements in Iran has itself posed a threat to the Pahlavi state 
and to its foreign patrons and encouraged a violent reaction. It 
was the success of the Constitutional Revolution that provoked 
Russian intervention after 1908; it was the threat of a com¬ 
munist-led movement in the Gilan mountains near the Caspian 
that, combined with the overall disintegration of the country, 
encouraged the British to urge Reza Khan to stage his coup in 
1921; it was the wide popular support of the Tudeh Party and 
the existence of autonomous and pro-Soviet republics in Azer¬ 
baijan and Kurdistan, and later the threat posed by Mossadeq, 
that encouraged the USA to become the major supporter of 
the Pahlavi state after the Second World War. Similarly the 
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combination of stronger repression and of economic change 
that began after 1960 was a response to the instability of a 
regime that faced the threat of internal resistance. By contrast, 
the military build-up of the 1970s has been a response, not so 
much to the revival of internal armed resistance (although this 
accounts for some of the arms purchases), but above all to the 
development of nationalist and class forces in the countries 
around Iran. 

It appears that so far only a dictatorial regime of this kind 
could, and can, guarantee the interests of the Iranian ruling 
class and its international allies. The most fundamental reasons 
for the state taking the dictatorial form lie within Iranian society 
and in the incapacity of the state to permit any less repressive 
system. In the sense the emphasis laid by so many Iranians on 
foreign influence is one-sided. But the state’s very ability to 
enforce this repression has certainly been premised on the aid 
it has received from outside. This is not, however, to claim that 
there has existed a widespread and sustained opposition move¬ 
ment since the establishment of the Pahlavi state. Nationalist 
and left-wing opponents of the Shah tend to imply that this is 
so, but the organizations and movements of opposition have 
been intermittent, and accounts that obscure this fact make it 
impossible to trace the real history of the Iranian popular resist¬ 
ance in this century, its vicissitudes, the different tendencies 
within it and the limits of its following. Perhaps the most 
striking weakness of all has been the almost complete lack of 
resistance by the largest single social group in Iranian society, 
the peasantry. Tribal resistance has been recurrent but, of its 
nature, local. The urban opposition has at different times con¬ 
sisted of merchants, intellectuals, workers and students but 
until the late 1970s these have been led by organizations with 
substantial mass following only in the period 1941-53. 

Of the five earlier crises in this century, it was the third, that 
at the end of the Second World War, which presented the most 
serious threat. For in the 1940s the Pahlavi state was at its 
Weakest and the popular movement was at its strongest. Some 
U S observers believed that the Tudeh would win in a free 
•lection. 8 It had a mass following and - uniquely for a Persian 
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political organization - a nation-wide organization, even if this 
did not include the peasantry. In Kurdistan and Azerbaijan 
there existed distinct regional state structures that could have 
assisted the opposition in the rest of the country. This, above 
all, was the time when the Pahlavi state could have been chal¬ 
lenged. The defeat paved the way for the re-establishment of 
the monarchical dictatorship: the later, more famous, conflict 
during Mossadeq’s premiership was fought out in a context 
that was already much less favourable, internally and inter¬ 
nationally, to the popular resistance and where the counter¬ 
revolutionary forces had regained some of their former positions 
of strength. 

Part of the responsibility for the defeat of 1941-7 lies with the 
Tudeh Party and its allied parties in Kurdistan and Azerbaijan, 
as well as with the Soviet Union; the latter guided its Iranian 
client parties in such a disastrous manner and helped to 
strengthen the position of the Shah by demanding an oil con¬ 
cession similar to that obtained by the British. As was occur¬ 
ring in Greece, France, Italy and China, the Soviet Union was 
urging communist parties to make peace with bourgeois forces 
and it was only in China and Vietnam that the party was strong 
enough to defy this advice. The very position of Iran on the 
borders of the Soviet Union - a factor that especially alarmed 
the west - also gave the Tudeh much less room for manoeuvre 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 

When Mossadeq came to challenge the Shah the situation 
had changed from that in 1946. First, Mossadeq himself took 
up a position far to the right of the earlier opposition - he was 
a landowner, an anti-communist, who did nothing to help the 
workers’ movement, women or the nationalities, and who indeed 
tried to secure an alliance with the USA. He had no political 
organization worthy of the name, even in Tehran. Most im¬ 
portantly, the period between 1946 and 1951 had given the 
Pahlavi state and the USA the chance to reorganize the 
counter-revolutionary forces in Iran, and in particular the 
army. They were consequently in a much stronger position to 
attack Mossadeq; his government fell almost without a fight. In 
the perspective of the period since the start of the third crisis in 
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1941 it was 1946 which paved the way for the defeats of 1953 
and 1963. For a decade and a half after 1963 the Pahlavi state, 
aided by the USA, continued to consolidate itself, only to face 
renewed mass opposition once again in 1977 and 1978. The 
state that was created between 1963 and 1978, in the lull sepa¬ 
rating the fifth and sixth crises, is the subject of the following 
chapter. 


3 The State: General Characteristics 


What are the defining features of the contemporary Iranian 
state, and how does the regime enforce its control? The follow¬ 
ing analysis is presented in terms of five general categories that 
apply to the Iranian state. While all are, to a greater or lesser 
extent, found in other third-world countries the specific forms 
that each takes in Iran combine to constitute the Iranian state 
of the 1970s. 

The most fundamental point about the Iranian state is that 
it is a capitalist one, i.e. one that guarantees the conditions for 
the reproduction and expansion of capitalist ownership and 
production. In the broadest terms, capitalism is a system in 
which the factors of production - land, goods, labour - are 
privately owned and are commodities, i.e. can be bought and 
sold on the market. In a capitalist society private ownership 
and commodity production, that is production for exchange, 
are generalized through the society. It is this which distinguishes 
capitalism from other modes of production, such as feudalism 
and communism. 

The establishment of capitalism, of a system of commodity 
production, has two further consequences. First, by creating a 
market throughout a specific national economy and inter¬ 
nationally, it breaks down pre-existing barriers to exchange 
and provides the context for an expansion in demand and 
output. It has, historically, been accompanied by a growth of 
production on a world scale, a process coupled with the 
destruction of pre-capitalist societies and productive forces. 
Secondly, there has developed, by the very nature of capital¬ 
ism’s private ownership, a class that benefits by its position in 
the production process from this system. Where the state also 
plays an active role in capitalist production, it defends the 
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interests of this class. At the same time, because of the special 
role played by the state, there is also created a bureaucratic 
stratum; its members are not direct owners of capital but 
benefit from their position in the upper sections of the state 
apparatus from the economic surplus extracted. This stratum 
participates with the private owners in the management of the 
economy and forms a component of the dominant class in 
such a society. 

The development of capitalism in Iran has been accompanied 
by both of these features: on the one hand, substantial expan¬ 
sion in the productive forces of the country, evident in output 
and income terms, a process linked to the destruction of pre¬ 
existing productive forces; on the other hand, the accelerated 
growth of an Iranian capitalist class, a bourgeoisie that has 
developed through the economic expansion of the period since 
the mid-1950s. 1 These definitions and points may appear 
obvious enough but they need to be made explicit since there is 
considerable dispute about the relevance, or accuracy, of call¬ 
ing Iran ‘capitalist’ at all. Non-Marxist writers often abstract 
from the specific character of the Iranian social system and 
provide an economic and social analysis, or a political analysis, 
that treats individual indicators in isolation from the cap¬ 
italist development of Iran. Those who write about economic 
and social development without reference to the specifically 
capitalist character of these processes use generic concepts of 
'modernization’ and ‘development’; the problem is that they 
do not identify in whose interests these processes are occurring, 
or what the class content of the proposed goal ‘developed’ and 
‘modem’ is. This abstractness is noticeable in the work of a 
number of non-Marxist political scientists who have discussed 
Iranian political processes in terms of behavioural and elite 
analysis, or in terms of specific techniques used by the Shah 
to consolidate his position. 2 Some try to identify groupings 
within the Iranian ‘elite’ without making an adequate attempt, 
even on the basis of existing information, to determine how this 
Ulte relates to the distribution of income and property in Iran. 
Others devote considerable space to stating the behavioural 
features of the Shah's system of domination, while neglecting 
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the socio-economic context in which this is located. These 
works contain a considerable amount of descriptive material; 
but they are precluded, by theoretical choice, from trying to 
answer the broader questions raised by the Iranian state and 
the relationship between this state, the development of capital¬ 
ism and the growth of an Iranian bourgeoisie. 

On the other hand Marxist writers too have devoted little 
attention to the development of capitalism in Iran and to the 
specific ways this has affected the state. One of the bases of the 
Leninist and Marxist analysis of the development of capitalism 
is that this development is in some respects a progressive 
feature, one that socialists should welcome as an improve¬ 
ment over pre-capitalist systems and as paving the way 
for socialism. 3 Much of the critique of the growth of capitalism 
by Iranian Marxists has, by contrast, tried to contest the 
reality of capitalist development or lament it, almost as if the 
previous impoverished condition of Iran was something that 
should have been preserved. Others deny capitalist develop¬ 
ment has occurred at all. A specific version of this is to be 
found in those who apply to Iran the analysis of China 
developed by Mao Tse-tung, according to which Iran is still 
‘semi-feudal’ and ‘semi-colonial’: this is, in the 1970s, unten¬ 
able since, while pre-capitalist elements remain, Iran has not 
been feudal in any significant sense since the land reform of 
the early 1960s. 4 Alternatively, those who admit the capitalist 
character of Iran tend to content themselves with general 
moral denunciations of the regime or with characterizations 
of the regime as ‘fascist’ or as ‘dependent’ on western capital¬ 
ism; they less often go beyond these formulae to provide a 
more specific and analytic investigation of the Iranian state. 

Under capitalism the state’s monopoly of violence and its 
guaranteeing of the prevailing forms of property involve a 
defence of the interests of a capitalist ruling class and of its 
international allies. This is true for all capitalist societies, 
whilst in developing capitalist countries the state plays a 
further, economically interventionist, role; here it does not 
merely guarantee the conditions under which capital is repro- 
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duced, but it actively promotes capitalist development and 
accumulation. In Iran, where oil revenues are paid directly to 
the state, it has become the dominant force in the economy 
while its aim remains the promotion of capitalist development. 

The political functions of the capitalist state can be exercised 
in different ways. While it always guarantees the position of the 
ruling class, it need not act, in fact it rarely acts, as the simple 
instrument of that class. A bourgeoisie with its internal divisions 
may or may not be capable of exercising power in a demo¬ 
cratic manner, through some kind of parliamentary system. 
Whether this occurs depends on the form development has 
taken in that society and whether the pre-conditions for 
bourgeois democracy have been met. Even here classes act 
through elected representatives. If as in Iran the conditions for 
democracy have not been met, then the state acts in a more 
indirect way as the guarantor of the dominant class’s position; 
in terms of specific policies it may be independent of, or even 
in conflict with, the express wishes of large sections of that 
class. Such states are just as common a form of capitalist rule 
as bourgeois democratic forms of rdgime. Such a relation to 
the bourgeoisie does not mean that the state is not, in its 
overall character, a capitalist state. 

The Iranian state is such an institution - one that guaran¬ 
tees the reproduction and development of capitalism without 
being directly responsive to the influences of the Iranian 
bourgeoisie. It does, however, reflect the existence of such a 
class, since the latter (a) provides the social basis of the state, 
the sector on whose cooperation it rests and without which it 
could not remain in existence, (b) organizes the distribution of 
wealth in such a way that this class benefits disproportionately 
from it and (c) manages accumulation and investment in accor¬ 
dance with the interests of this class. The latter has three main 
components: the upper stratum of state employees, capitalist 
landowners, and those engaged in finance, trade and industry. 
Together these three components form the Iranian bourgeoisie, 
til© class that has expanded with the growth of capitalism in 
Iran and whose interests are defended by the Pahlavi state. 
Each indeed owes its present character to the intervention of 
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the state. The state employees are obviously in this position, 
having grown from a small administrative nucleus in the 1920s. 
The upper sections of the civil service, and of the armed forces, 
have served as means of recruiting new personnel to the bour¬ 
geoisie, and they depend for employment and privileges 
entirely on state policy; the availability of oil revenues has 
greatly increased the numbers and incomes of such people. 
The landowners too, in town and country, reflect the state’s 
policy of transforming the countryside along capitalist lines: 
those who agreed to cooperate with this capitalist transforma¬ 
tion retained ownership of land, whilst those who lost their 
land were compensated and encouraged to participate in 
industry and urban trade (see p. 133). Finally, those active in 
trade and industry have benefited enormously from the regime’s 
policies since the 1950s: prior to that a significant section of 
this sector was opposed to the Shah, favouring a more nationa¬ 
list economic policy that would have reduced foreign competi¬ 
tion. The Shah, however, by instituting some protectionist 
measures and, more importantly, by generous credit and low 
taxation (made possible by oil), has for the time being at least 
won the grudging support of this section of the bourgeoisie. 
As a result of recent policies it has, in the subsequent two 
decades, greatly expanded its numbers and wealth. 

There are objections to treating these three groups as a single 
class and to arguing that the state reflects their support. The 
difficulty about treating them as a class is that this class is 
still in the process of being formed; but there is no case where 
the composition of a social group is ever static, and the con¬ 
stituents have been in existence long enough for them to be 
clearly identifiable - the capitalist landowners since the early 
1960s, the bourgeoisie in trade and industry since the 1940s, 
and the upper stratum of state employees since the 1920s, prior 
to the launching of capitalist growth. The problem of how 
this class relates to the state is a more difficult one, at least as 
far as its private capitalist component is concerned. There is a 
considerable degree of hostility between the regime and Iranian 
industrialists and businessmen; in the words of one report: 
‘The attitude of the Iranian bourgeoisie is ambivalent, “schizo- 
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phrenic” according to one sociologist. It is favourable to the 
socio-economic system installed by the Shah’s “White Revolu¬ 
tion”, which still allows it, despite everything, to prosper; but 
it is at the same time greatly indisposed by a political system 
founded on personal power which excludes it from centres of 
decision while favouring arbitrary judgement.’ 5 This apparent 
dislocation points to the overall problem of the Iranian bour¬ 
geoisie : unable, for the reasons given, to assume a direct role 
in state policy it has had to concede power to the monarchy; 
few doubt that a repressive state of this kind is essential for 
the bourgeoisie to retain its position or that the ‘White Revo¬ 
lution has benefited it. The bourgeoisie has had to submit to 
the regime’s policies, and yet this support for the state is con¬ 
ditional on the latter continuing to benefit the bourgeoisie. 
Once the state is unable to do this there could be a profound 
political crisis in Tran. 

The benefits which accrue to the bourgeoisie from capitalist 
development can be stated in the most general terms: the top 
10 per cent of the population account for 40 per cent of 
consumption, and the oil boom of the 1970s has widened the 
gap between rich and poor in Iran (see p. 167). No regime can 
rest on coercion alone, and without the support of this class, 
whose interests it fosters, the Pahlavi state will founder. No 
doubt, were it to do so, the Iranian bourgeoisie would be 
forced by its own incapacities to accept another form of state 
that represented it indirectly, this time one run by the armed 
forces. It too would be a capitalist state, and would in a 
similarly indirect way seek to represent the interests of this 
bourgeoisie and guarantee the reproduction of capital. 


The White Revolution 

The second major feature of the Iranian state is that it is 
located not merely in a capitalist country, but also in a 
developing capitalist one. This means that the state is promot¬ 
ing the growth of capitalist social relations, and the expansion 
of the productive forces, along capitalist lines. This is the 
import of the Shah’s White Revolution, launched in 1962, 
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which led to a number of reforms the basic purpose of which 
was to pave the way for such a development process. The 
first six tenets of the White Revolution were: land reform; 
nationalization of forest lands; sale of state-owned industrial 
enterprises to private interests; profit-sharing in industry; votes 
for women; the establishment of an Education Corps to go 
into the villages. By September 1977 a further thirteen points 
had been added, including the establishment of a Health Corps, 
administrative reform, and a workers’ shares programme. 

Although these points are laid out by the Shah in terms of 
specific tenets, they are not really comparable in significance. 
The most important has been the land reform programme, but 
many of the others are of a less specific character, being 
vague exhortations to administrative and economic efficiency. 
Workers’ shares and profit-sharing are standard reformist 
measures, of far less significance than the regime itself pretends, 
whilst the granting of votes to women and the establishment 
of local village councils have limited practical consequences 
in a country where the state manipulates political life. The 
programme is not in any sense original, in that most of the 
measures are ones that any process of capitalist development 
would have had to take. On the other hand, the ‘Revolution’ 
avoids any reform of the most important feature of Iranian 
life, the distribution of political power and the position of the 
monarchy itself. The White Revolution, now renamed the 
Shah-People Revolution, is not, of course, a revolution at all: 
it is rather a reform programme put into effect in order to 
prevent a revolution, and to strengthen the position of the 
monarch and the state. 

One factor that is systematically underestimated by most 
western and official commentaries on this programme is the 
international context in which it took place. Politically, the 
early 1960s were ones in which the Kennedy Administration 
was urging its allies in the third world to carry out necessary 
reforms in order to stave off popular unrest - as we have seen, 
this is the background to both the White Revolution in Iran, 
and the Alliance for Progress in Latin America. In economic 
terms, a noticeable shift occurred from the late 1950s onwards 
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in the relations between the advanced and less advanced 
capitalist countries: whereas up till then the stronger econo¬ 
mies had discouraged industrialization in the third world, this 
ceased to be the case for all less developed countries. A degree 
of promotion of industry in the less advanced countries began. 
This was not true for the third world as a whole, but it was 
true for a number of countries, among them Iran. The US 
government, international financial agencies and internation¬ 
ally active capitalist firms, many of them based in the U S A, 
encouraged this process. The capitalist development of Iran 
would have been impossible without these two international 
conditions - political and economic - and the changes they 
reflected in the policies of the advanced capitalist countries. 6 
The same is true of the later developments in the Iranian 
economy: the rise in the price of Iranian oil exports from 
1971 onwards would have been impossible had it not been 
for the actions of the major oil producers united in OPEC 
and for the favourable state of the world market which made 
the price rises feasible. 

The whole of Iranian capitalist development since the early 
1960s has therefore been premised on changes in the policies 
of the major capitalist countries and in changes in the economic 
relations between advanced and less advanced capitalist states. 


Mechanisms of Control 

The third major feature of the Iranian state is that the form 
of government associated with it is that of dictatorship. While 
In all societies the state rests on a combination of coercion 
and consent, the relative weight of these two forms of influence 
determines whether this rule is dictatorial or democratic. Many 
capitalist states have been, or are, dictatorships and there is no 
doubt that since 1953 Iran has been one of them. The historical 
factors that have made this the inevitable form of bourgeois 
rule — the weakness of the bourgeoisie, the threat of popular 
forces - have already been described. Only through such a 
rfgime could private property and the interests of international 
capital be defended; and, given the division and weakness of 
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the bourgeoisie, it is only a state of this kind that could have 
put through the land reform programme against the opposition 
of a part of the landowning class. Moreover, a repressive state 
and one that crushes any independent popular movements is 
often suited to attracting foreign capital: the praise by foreign 
businessmen for the ‘stability’ of Iran is an accurate reflection 
of how necessary such a policy is, and how succesful it has 
been. While economic factors dominate in investment decisions, 
an uncertain system of democracy, with attendant popular 
protests, strikes and disputes as well as a weak government, 
would certainly have been less attractive to foreign capital 
than the oppressed and relatively tranquil country that the 
Shah ruled after 1953. 

The Pahlavi state has continuously increased its control 
over Iranian society and politics since the 1920s, and this has 
become especially so since 1953. In the words of one American 
observer: ‘The entire reign of the Shah, with temporary set¬ 
backs, can be characterized as a quarter century in which the 
civil and military bureaucracies have continually expanded 
their control over the activities of the population at large, 
while the Shah has even more relentlessly expanded his power 
over the bureaucracies.’ 7 A leading feature of this system is 
that no independent political activity of any kind is allowed 
in Iran despite the fact that a formal party system has existed 
since 1957. From that year until 1975 the Shah allowed two 
political parties to operate: the ‘government’ Melliyun, later 
Iran Novin Party, and the ‘opposition’ Mardom Party. Each 
proposed candidates for the Majlis. But these parties were not 
allowed to suggest any candidates without these first being 
approved by S A V A K, and the limits of criticism were laid 
down. The Majlis to which they were elected was powerless, 
and the Prime Minister was and is an appointee of the Shah. 

No one really believed that this system represented some¬ 
thing like a two-party system, 8 yet the Shah himself claimed 
to take it seriously and declared: ‘If I were a dictator rather 
than a constitutional monarch, then I might be tempted to 
sponsor a single dominant party such as Hitler organized or 
such as you find today in communist countries.’ 9 In practice 
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these organizations were without substance and both wholly 
under the Shah s domination. On a couple of occasions when 
the leaders of the Mardom Party did step out of line and 
voiced serious criticisms, they were dismissed: in 1972 Ali 
Naqi Kani was sacked, and in 1974 his successor Nasser Ameri 
met the same fate. 10 

By 1975, however, the Shah had decided to finish this 
charade, to undertake a more active policy designed to mobilize 
support for the regime and to strengthen the state’s political 
role, not merely in a passive but in an active way wi thin 
Iranian society. In an unanticipated initiative he announced 
the establishment of a new single party, called the Rastakhiz 
or National Resurgence Party. All Iranians were pressured to 
join it, and whereas the two earlier entities had had little real 
organization outside the Majlis this was to become a mass 
party. By 1977 it was claimed that five million Iranians had 
joined and local cells were established throughout the country. 

The thinking behind the establishment of Rastakhiz was 
probably that the regime needed a more positive means of 
winning support and of forcing people, especially those in state 
employment or state-run organizations like the unions, to 
declare their loyalty publicly. The anouncement came towards 
the end of the post-1973 boom, when the first signs of economic 
trouble were becoming evident and when the Shah was be¬ 
ginning to emphasize the need for discipline in administration 
and in industry. The Shah’s own words on the matter were 
blunt enough: 

We must straighten out Iranians’ ranks. To do so, we divide them 
into two categories: those who believe in Monarchy, the Con¬ 
stitution, and the Sixth Bahman Revolution [i.e. the date on which 
the White Revolution was announced in 1963]; and those who 
don t ... A person who does not enter the new political party and 
does not believe in the three cardinal principles which I referred 
to, will have only two choices. He is either an individual who 
belongs to an illegal organization, or is related to the outlawed 
Tudeh Party, or in other words is a traitor. Such an individual 
belongs in an Iranian prison, or if he desires he can leave the 
country tomorrow, without even paying exit fees; he can go any- 
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where he likes, because he is not an Iranian, he has no nation, and 
his activities are illegal and punishable according to the law. An 
individual who is neither an element of the Tudeh Party and/or a 
stateless traitor, but who does not believe in the three principles, is 
free on condition that he openly expresses his disapproval and if 
he is not anti-nationalist, we will leave him free. But if he applies 
double standards, or hides to cover up an incident, or plays around 
as we have seen some do, this is not acceptable. Everyone must be 
man enough to clarify his position in this country. He either ap¬ 
proves of the conditions or he does not. As I said before, if his 
disapproval has treacherous overtones, his fate is clear. If it has 
ideological roots, he is free in Iran, but he should not have any 
expectations. At the same time, he will be totally protected by 
Iran’s laws as an individual in the society. We expect everyone, 
any individual who has come of age, to vote, either to enter this 
new political structure or to clarify his position as of tomorrow or 
as soon as possible. 11 

The pressure was therefore on, for everyone to be seen to 
join the new entity: the ominous phrase ‘he should not have 
any expectations’ takes on a special meaning in a country 
where the state is the dominant patron and source of advance¬ 
ment. It would be a mistake to see Rastakhiz as simply designed 
to further the pretence that there exists in Iran a form of 
democracy that is in reality absent. These organizations have 
an additional and important purpose, namely to generate 
support for the regime and to provide a means of forcing 
people to compromise themselves by declarations of loyalty. 
Promotion, security, contacts - much can depend on whether 
someone is a party member or not. 

The state’s control extends into all areas of Iranian public 
life. The Shah may claim that he upholds the Constitution (that 
of 1906), but he has in fact long since abolished it, and the 
freedoms it guarantees. No other political organizations can 
operate: S A V A K ensures that individuals and organiza¬ 
tions critical of the regime are crushed. Emigration is also 
controlled: while the apolitical middle class are allowed to 
stream abroad, several thousand people suspected of political 
dissidence are believed to be denied passports. The legal pro¬ 
fession is virtually prevented from operating in the case of 
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political offences, since these are reserved for military tribunals. 
The press is also under state control, even though the two main 
dailies, Kayhan and Etela’at, are owned by individual entre¬ 
preneurs. These papers are sycophantic products, which give 
tedious prominence to the latest official statements and re¬ 
spect the censorship guidelines sent around each month by 
S A V A K. In 1975 the government went further and closed 
down 95 per cent of all publications in Iran by decreeing that 
they all had to have a circulation of 3,000 or more. Book 
publishers face an additional hurdle, in that the censorship 
authorities only pass books once they have been printed. This 
means that publishers run the risk of not being able to market 
a book after they have incurred the costs of printing: an ex¬ 
tremely cautious publishing policy is the inevitable result. Nor 
does state control of the media remain confined to prohibitions: 
the state-run Pars News Agency isues its own material and 
many of the state-run organizations, like the trades unions or 
the Rastakhiz, have their own journals. 

State control pervades other institutions. All trades unions 
are government-run and operate to enforce labour discipline 
and mobilize support for the regime. The religious leaders 
were for a long time restricted if not totally controlled by forms 
of state supervision, their sermons monitored by government 
agents in the mosque. In the tribal areas, the government has 
tried to recruit chiefs into the government machinery, giving 
them offices and funds to enforce government programmes. A 
similar process has occurred in the villages where since the land 
reform headmen and other richer peasants have been coopted 
by the state-run rural agencies: indeed the major political 
effect of the land reform has been to replace the power of the 
landowners by that of the state official within the village. 12 The 
intelligentsia has also been encouraged to follow the govern¬ 
ment’s line: since all educational appointments are state ones, 
employment in this sector is granted on condition of coopera¬ 
tion; the state, through the universities orSAVAK, has even 
lubsidized magazines that are run by collaborating writers. 

The degree of state political control in Iran has gone far 
beyond that in other capitalist states in the third world which 
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have superficially similar repressive regimes. Brazil in the 
decade after 1964 is a comparable case. The regime was a 
military dictatorship under which thousands were killed and 
tortured and all power held in the hands of the military rulers. 
But the press in Brazil enjoyed a margin of criticism and satire 
unthinkable in Iran, and books of a Marxist orientation, pro¬ 
vided they were not about armed resistance, were quite widely 
available. The Catholic Church was also able to act as an 
independent organization, and to denounce torture and the 
state’s economic policies. Even the rather feeble opposition 
party, the Brazilian Democratic Movement (MDB), was on 
occasion able to put up its own election candidates and to 
denounce the regime in quite forthright terms in parliament. 
Other groups of critical intellectuals were allowed to research 
and publish on the social and political character of the regime 
in a way impossible in Iran. All this is not to deny the brutal 
and repressive character of the Brazilian junta; but it does 
show up the extent of the repression in Iran, even by the 
standards of such regimes. 13 

Why, one can ask, was it necessary for the Shah’s regime to 
control Iranian political life and public expression to quite this 
extent? Part of the answer lies in the strength of the forces 
opposed to the Shah. But in itself this is not an adequate 
answer, since the repression continued long after 1953 and 
1963, when it might have been thought to be most needed to 
crush opposition. A further reason would seem to be the un¬ 
certain base of the Pahlavi monarchy itself, the uneasy link to 
the Iranian bourgeoisie and the weak ideological support which 
the latter provided. The fragile implantation of the Pahlavi 
state even half a century after it was founded is probably the 
fundamental reason why it has to suppress discussion and 
criticism, even when no coherent opposition movement was 
presenting a challenge to it. 

Forms of Dictatorship 

It is insufficient, however, just to state that a capitalist dic- 
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tatorship exists in Iran, since such a dictatorship can take a 
number of forms. Moreover, it is also mistaken to use the term 
‘fascist’, as many writers do, indiscriminately about repressive 
capitalist governments, since fascism is merely one form such 
regimes can take. There does not exist an adequate typology of 
such regimes, and so far Marxist discussion has tended to 
confine itself to three categories: fascism, Bonapartism, and 
military dictatorship. Yet, while each of these has certain 
features in common with the Iranian regime, none is an ade¬ 
quate characterization because the specific form the dictator¬ 
ship takes is that of monarchy. One can show this by discussing 
the ways in which the Iranian regime does, and does not, con¬ 
form to these three types. 14 

In a military dictatorship the mainstay of the regime is 
the armed forces; this has been and remains the case in Iran. 
Even though the army did not intervene on the streets between 
1963 and 1978, it remained ready to do so, and SAVAK, a 
component of the military system, was responsible for everyday 
repression. No one doubts too that the armed forces have a 
specially privileged position in terms of the distribution of oil 
revenues. But there is a further feature of the military dictator¬ 
ship, evident in recent military regimes in Greece, Chile and 
Indonesia, namely that the centre of decision lies with the 
commanders of the armed forces or with an individual dictator 
who has risen from the armed forces and could, in theory at 
least, be replaced by another officer. The main personnel of 
government are drawn predominantly, if not exclusively, from 
the ranks of the military, and in ideological terms the armed 
forces present themselves as the guardians of the nation’s 
destiny. In Iran this is not so: so far, it is the Shah who controls 
the armed forces, symbolically and actually, and not the other 
way round. Although his father, Reza Khan, was in origin a 
colonel, he created distance between himself and the armed 
forces by becoming monarch, and by becoming the undisputed 
dictator. His son has increased this distance, and made it much 
more difficult for any armed forces commander to dispute 
his position without challenging the whole structure of the 
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regime. Here, the monarch rests upon the armed forces, with¬ 
out the regime being in any straightforward sense a military 
dictatorship. 

The second form of bourgeois dictatorship, Bonapartism, 
was theorized by Marx and Engels in their discussion of France 
after 1848. 15 The defining feature of Bonapartism was the 
relative autonomy of the state, the fact that, in Engels’s words, 
‘Bonapartist semi-dictatorship ... upholds the big material in¬ 
terests of the bourgeoisie (even against the will of the bour¬ 
geoisie) but allows the bourgeoisie no part in the power of 
government.’ 16 Marx writes of Bonaparte in terms that are, 
to a certain degree, applicable to Iran under the Shah: ‘Only 
under the second Bonaparte does the state seem to have made 
itself completely independent. As against civil society, the state 
machine has consolidated its position so thoroughly.’ 17 Be¬ 
cause the bourgeoisie is incapable of assuming power directly, 
the Bonapartist regime, resting on the army, has replaced a 
parliamentary regime. But if Bonapartist France in the 1860s 
and Pahlavi Iran in the 1970s share these features, and in 
particular a state that is autonomous of the class whose interests 
it defends, there are also substantial differences. The Bona¬ 
partist state arose in a situation where a militant working class 
already menaced the state, at least in Paris: but the working 
class in Iran is in political terms somewhat weaker than it was 
in France a century ago, and has not yet posed a threat 
comparable to that posed in France in 1848. Secondly, the 
Bonapartist state rested on the social support of the conserva¬ 
tive peasantry, whose lack of class consciousness, reflecting a 
fragmented tenure system, allowed the dictatorial state to sur¬ 
vive. But in Iran there is no peasantry of the kind that existed 
in France, and the rural differentiation attendant upon cap¬ 
italist development has gone a good deal further. Despite the 
similarities, therefore, the Iranian dictatorship cannot be classi¬ 
fied as Bonapartist. 

The third form of bourgeois dictatorship is fascist, and it is 
very common to hear critics of the Shah’s regime call it by 
this name. But this is usually meant to mean simply that the 
regime is a repressive capitalist one, relying on torture, the 
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secret police and imprisonment to crush its opponents. Applied 
to Iran, as when it is applied to repressive regimes in Latin 
America, it avoids the question of what the particular form of 
repressive capitalist state is. Here, too, there are definite simi¬ 
larities with fascism. Repression of an analogous kind occurs. 
Since the late 1950s, the secret police has, as under fascism, 
come to play a central role in ensuring the regime’s political 
stability. Moreover, the Pahlavi regime, like those in Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy, propounds a vigorous nationalist 
ideology based on chauvinism, imperial nostalgia and the cult 
of a leader. A point of peculiar similarity is that the Shah 
himself has made a point of re-emphasizing his belief in the 
racist theory of Iran being an ‘Aryan’ country, and has adopted 
as one of his official titles Aryamehr (Light of the Aryans). 18 
There are also more fundamental parallels in the conditions 
that led to the emergence of the state. In Iran this dictatorial 
state is the product of a counter-attack by a weak capitalist 
class against a revolutionary movement, in a country that has 
slipped behind in the process of capitalist development. This 
class could only then redress this position by repression and 
state-directed economic growth. This was also the case in 
Italy, Germany, Japan and Spain. 19 

However, Iran cannot be classified as a fascist state in any 
precise sense of the term. In the first place, the countries where 
fascism arose were capitalist countries that were, it is true, re¬ 
tarded in comparison with the most developed ones, but were 
still advanced when compared with the colonial and semi¬ 
colonial world. They were ones where a previous period of capi¬ 
talist development had already produced a bourgeoisie, both in¬ 
dustrial and financial, and where a substantial working class 
had emerged. Iran has not reached any comparable stage and 
its bourgeoisie is far less developed. Moreover, the fascist states 
of the 1930s had reached the point where they had become 
rivals to the most advanced capitalist countries and in the end 
went to war with them; whereas the Iranian state has come to 
take the form it has precisely through the patronage of the 
USA. Despite its substantial oil revenues there is no sense in 
which Iran could rival the major imperialist countries in the 
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way that Germany did in the Second World War: the inter¬ 
national context for the formation of the contemporary Iranian 
state is therefore quite different. 

There are substantial further differences in the political com¬ 
position of the two regimes. The central instrument of a fascist 
movement is the party: it uses the party to seize power, and as 
the main instrument of political consolidation after it has 
seized power. There did exist a small fascist party modelled on 
the Nazi Party prior to the 1953 coup: but this organization, 
the Sumka (National Socialist Workers Party of Iran), played 
no significant role in the coup or in the post-coup regime and 
has long since disappeared. Other groups with extreme national¬ 
ist ideologies were equally marginal. Since the coup, there has 
been no party worthy of the name under the Pahlavi dictator¬ 
ship and the state-run entities created have been of far less im¬ 
portance than the parties under fascism. There is a further 
difference between fascism and the Pahlavi regime, namely that 
no fascist regime has carried out a land reform. Although not 
in any simple sense an expression of the landed oligarchy, the 
Nazi state was careful not to antagonize it and in its ideology 
there was a mystical evocation of the land and its values, a 
rural component of which there is no counterpart in Iran. Of 
course, such a tolerance was only possible because the country¬ 
side had already become capitalist, albeit in a conservative 
mould; in Iran, on the other hand, the regime has had to impose 
reforms on the landowning class in order to further the process 
of capitalist development. 

Each of these three classic models of bourgeois dictatorship 
does therefore tell us something about Iran, yet each is, in its 
own way, inappropriate. There is an irreducible particularity 
about the form that bourgeois dictatorship has taken in Iran, 
which is inseparable from the role played by the monarch. The 
first thing that strikes one about Iran is that it is the Shah who 
holds full executive power in a rapidly developing capitalist 
state, and that he has been able to increase his strength as this 
development has unfolded. It is therefore a simplification, but 
not totally misleading, to concentrate on the actions and posi¬ 
tion of the monarch when analysing Iranian politics. The 
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originality of this phenomenon should not be overlooked, even 
though the Shah does not operate in a vacuum and relies on 
the regime’s passive social base and the international political 
and economic conditions for his retention of power. 

The concentration of political power in the hands of one man 
is not by any means specific to Iran; it is something that has 
been seen in a wide variety of countries during the twentieth 
century. Such power can be built up through the elimination of 
rivals, the division of the opposition, the establishment of a 
client following, the growth of a leadership cult. Both tech¬ 
niques for establishing and those for maintaining such a system 
are well known, and there is little specific to the Iranian 
monarchy in the way the Shah has consolidated his reign. Like 
all monarchs he has benefited from the fact that it is more 
difficult to challenge a king than a civilian dictator, since the 
only legitimate challengers are those from within the royal 
family, and the Shah has had no such rivals. 

The most striking feature of the Iranian monarchy is that 
it has been able to strengthen its position as capitalist develop¬ 
ment has continued, and in this respect it is almost unique in 
the twentieth century. In some western European countries, the 
monarch has survived - but only as a force of ideological diver¬ 
sion, symbolizing national unity. This is the case in Holland, 
Britain, Sweden and Denmark. In some other capitalist 
countries the monarchs have continued to play a more active 
role, but this has been in competition, or collaboration, with 
other forces within the state: Emperor Hirohito of Japan 
shared executive power with the military in the 1930s and 1940s, 
and the King of Thailand has retained some power through 
cooperation with his armed forces. But in many other less 
developed countries the process of capitalist development has 
produced a situation in which the monarchs have been, sooner 
or later, overthrown. Haile Selassie of Ethiopia was ousted in 
1974 after almost six decades in power. In the immediate 
vicinity of Iran the fate of monarchs has been little better. 
Every single monarchy in a country bordering Iran has been 
swept away in this century: in Russia (1917), Turkey (1923), 
Iraq (1958) and Afghanistan (1973). The coups in Egypt (1952) 
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and Libya (1969) also produced republics. The only countries 
where monarchs retain similar powers are Nepal, some Pacific 
islands and some Arab states: Morocco, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, Oman and the smaller Gulf entities. Yet none of these 
states, with the possible exception of Morocco, has under¬ 
gone social, political and economic upheavals of the kind Iran 
has been through. Iran is probably the only country in the 
world where the state has combined the vigorous promotion of 
capitalist development with a fully constituted monarchist 
regime. 

How important is the specifically monarchist element in this 
dictatorship? Would it not be possible to see Mohammad 
Reza Pahlavi as a successful dictator, operating as many have 
done under republican systems, with the difference only that 
here he is surrounded by imperial symbols? It is true that the 
monarchical system differs from systems of republican dicta¬ 
torship much less than the defenders of either would claim. 
But there are nonetheless differences that go beyond the realm 
of formality. This is evident from the fact that in some third- 
world countries attempts have been made by republican dic¬ 
tators to convert their regimes into monarchical ones, and that 
these attempts have failed in one way or another. In China 
Yuan Shi-kai tried to declare himself monarch in 1916 and 
in so doing provoked his own downfall; in such countries as 
Haiti (Duvalier) and the Central African Republic (Bokassa) 
dictators have succeeded in declaring themselves monarchs, but 
in such a manner that no one has accorded them legitimacy as 
monarchs. The ideological mythology which the Iranian regime 
has fostered may well be artificial, but there is no doubt that 
the Pahlavi monarchs have been able to establish a much more 
stable imperial system than one which an individual dictator 
could have done. This is because they have been accepted as 
their representatives by the dominant classes and because of 
their use of the monarchical tradition in Iran for quite novel 
purposes. 

This monarchical dictatorship dates only from the early 
1960s, for it was then that the Shah achieved effective domina¬ 
tion over the other groups within the state, the civilian 
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politicians and the army, with whom he had on occasion had to 
share power since the 1953 coup. The armed forces are now 
under his full control. Most civilian politicians act on his orders 
and. dare not criticize. The Majlis and the press are docile in¬ 
struments. The Shah has made sure that any members of the 
state apparatus who are winning popularity for their actions are 
dismissed: this was the case with Hassan Arsanjani, Minister 
of Agriculture ousted in 1963, with the mayor of Tehran, 
Ahmad Nafici, sacked and imprisoned in 1963, and with the 
leaders of the Mardom Party in the early 1970s. Obviously one 
person cannot run a country single-handedly, and there must 
therefore be an element of delegation of power. But the Shah 
has ensured that those beneath him have, to the greatest degree 
possible, to cooperate through him and he fosters rivalry be¬ 
tween different groups who spy on and rival each other. This 
has been successful insofar as most leading government 
officials accept the Shah’s dominance, but it has had the nega¬ 
tive effect of making the system a highly inflexible, one, where 
all initiatives come from the top and where rivalries between 
sections of the administration take up a large amount of effort. 
In the words of one observer: ‘Beset by personal insecurities, 
mistrustful of themselves and their fellows, and cynical about 
the motives of all persons and the outcome of all programmes, 
the elite respond by coping with the system, not by attempting 
to alter it in fundamental ways. And the process of coping 
consists, basically, of learning to operate within its norms while 
maximizing the benefits that can be derived from it.’ 20 

A constitutive component of this imperial system, and one 
remarkably often associated with such dictatorships, was cor¬ 
ruption. By this is meant a system in which (a) state officials 
were able to appropriate considerable sums of state money and 
facilities for their private enrichment and (b) state officials were 
able to extract large sums of money from third parties wishing 
to do business with the state, in return for securing contracts 
and other forms of arrangement between the state and these 
outside interests. Corruption served to increase and in some 
cases multiply the incomes of top ministers and generals and 
provided a wide range of opportunities for most of the Shah’s 
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close relatives. Through the Pahlavi Foundation, in particular, 
the royal family had wide-ranging but undisclosed interests, 
including banks, factories, casinos, farms and hotels. The 
National Iranian Oil Company operated a secret fund for pay¬ 
ing off its agents and friends abroad; most business deals in 
Iran involved secret payoffs to people in the court or in the 
relevant ministries. The encouragement of this corruption re¬ 
flected in part the Pahlavi regime’s lack of legitimacy, in that 
it permitted such self-regarding activities amongst its sup¬ 
porters in order to provide a substitute for ideological loyalty. 
But the scale of corruption - made more dramatic by the in¬ 
creased amount of money available - only served further to dis¬ 
credit and thereby isolate the monarchy. 

The Shah himself has given every indication that he believes 
in his own right to rule in this way. In his own words: ‘When 
there’s no monarchy, there’s anarchy, or an oligarchy or a 
dictatorship. Besides, a monarchy is the only possible means 
to govern Iran. If I have been able to do something, a lot, 
in fact, for Iran it is owing to the detail, slight as it may seem, 
that I’m its king. To get things done, one needs power, and to 
hold on to power one mustn’t ask anyone’s permission or 
advice. One mustn’t discuss decisions with anyone.’ 21 Reports 
of cabinet meetings or of other government discussions be¬ 
tween the Shah and his subordinates suggest that these are 
stilted affairs, in which little adequate or open discussion takes 
place. 22 And it may be this as much as deliberate exaggera¬ 
tion on his part which accounts for the Shah’s ability to make 
wholly unreasonable predictions about Iran’s future capacities 
in the economic and military field. 

For if the Shah has a personal failing that affects policy it is 
his incapacity to grasp the complexity of economic problems, 
and his reliance on orders and moral exhortation alone to 
solve the difficulties which Iran faces. This failing, combined 
with the subservient conduct of those around him, was not so 
important when Iran’s oil revenues were multiplying; but in the 
worsening economic situation of the later years it has become 
a factor of much greater significance. Those critics, whether in 
the CIA or the opposition, who consider the Shah to be a 
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megalomaniac and who ascribe government policies to this, 
are probably wide of the mark. The Shah has a streak of 
grandiose irrationality, but overall, his policies on oil, military 
purchases and economic development have been rational 'ones 
for someone in this position to take, and there is no real 
evidence that he is mad, or particularly unstable. In the long 
run of course such factors have a limited importance. The 
causes of Iran’s political and economic problems lie not in the 
psychology of its ruler so much as in the character of Iranian 
society. 


National Mythology 

An important component of the monarchical system is the 
ideology purveyed by the regime. No state rests on repression 
alone, and the Iranian state, like many other third-world states, 
engages in a comprehensive ideological campaign to mobilize 
support, both among its immediate social base, and among 
the population as a whole. A leading component of this ideo¬ 
logy is a vigorous nationalism, which evokes the greatness 
of the Iranian past, and stresses the fact that it was monarchs 
who brought this about. The fabrication of a specifically 
Iranian ‘national mythology’ began among intellectuals in the 
nineteeth century and was greatly encouraged under Reza 
Khan. He had Iranian history rewritten to play down the 
Islamic period that began in the seventh century when the 
Arabs conquered Iran. Instead he glorified the pre-Islamic past 
stretching from the fifth century b.c. The state promoted 
archaeological work to excavate the remains of this period. 
This propagandist^ history was what children were taught in 
schools, and Iranian magazines today contain chauvinistic 
stories about how such and such a king invented military 
strategy or about how Iranian culture outshone all others. 
Monarchism and nationalism are carefully used to reinforce 
each other here, since the constant theme is that Iran is only 
strong when it has a strong Shah. The celebration of 2,500 
years of monarchy in 1971 was designed to underline this con¬ 
nection. 
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The rejection of the Islamic period involves propagating a 
chauvinist idea about Arabs whose ‘barbarism (vahshigari 
arab ) is blamed for the subsequent ills of Iran. It is a con¬ 
siderable irony that, on the available evidence, the Arabs con¬ 
quered Iran so easily because they were welcomed by the mass 
of the Iranian population. The latter saw the Arab invasion 
as a means of throwing off their oppressive Shahs and em¬ 
braced Islam because, at least in part, it was a more democratic 
religion than the hierarchical Zoroastrian creed that had pre¬ 
vailed till then. A further distortion by the regime, begun by 
Reza Khan in 1936, has been the attempt to purge the Persian 
language of foreign words - especially Arab and Turkish ones 
- and to introduce new ‘pure Persian’ ( farsi-ye ser’e) substi¬ 
tutes. Official documents in the army are supposed to be 
written in this neologistic style but the policy has overall been 
a failure: the Shah himself never speaks in this pure Persian , 
and the regime has always baulked at introducing the most 
needed reform of all, viz. the replacing of the highly inefficient 
Arabic script by one in which vowels as well as consonants 
are recorded. Ataturk carried out this reform in 1928 for the 
Turks. However, as part of the attempt to foster official ideo¬ 
logy the state has also laid down guidelines for the teaching not 
only of history but also of literature: pupils are instructed to 
read poetry, the main literary form in Iran, so as to emphasize 
special virtues, such as obedience to authority and acceptance 
of fate. This form of ideological reading is known as nasihat ; 
it finds its parallel in the military field, where the Shahname, 
the epic poem of the tenth-century writer Firdausi, is used as 
the basis for patriotic songs by the army. 

The regime makes an attempt, as far as possible, to adopt 
the more acceptable slogans of the opposition. The Shah him¬ 
self purports to yield to no one in proclaiming nationalist senti¬ 
ments, and his defence of Iranian interests. The regime s reply 
to critics abroad, whether the US Congress, Amnesty Inter¬ 
national or political exiles, is to claim that this is an inter¬ 
ference in Iran’s internal affairs and the work of the enemies 
of the Iranian nation. The regime also includes a populist 
element in its fhetoric; the Shah often criticizes businessmen 
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for making excessive profits and not treating their workers pro¬ 
perly. In 1975 over 8,000 businessmen were fined or imprisoned 
in an anti-inflation drive. Similarly the Shah has introduced a 
number of welfare schemes for workers which, although con¬ 
fined to a few workers, are presented in the media as indica¬ 
tions of the Shah’s concern for the people. All the talk about 
the Shah’s ‘revolution’ is part of this policy, and although 
much of it is bombast that few take seriously, it would be pre¬ 
mature to assume that it has no effect at all. So long as the 
regime can provide some of the material benefits desired by the 
population, a significant number of Iranians may go along with 
the regime’s ideology, whatever they may think in private. 
Since the spread of education and the mass media to the 
villages is something which the regime itself has organized 
in the past ten years, it would not be surprising if a vague pro- 
Shah sentiment was present in the countryside, as a result of 
the high monarchist content in the material to which the rural 
population is exposed, and the improvement in living condi¬ 
tions that part of the rural population has experienced. 

A curious absence from official ideology is any substantial 
emphasis on Islam. The nationalist movement in the late nine¬ 
teenth century was explicitly Islamic in content and was led by 
ulema, but in the twentieth century the groups which espoused 
an outspoken Islamic policy have not been as important, and 
both Shahs have clashed with religious leaders by secularizing 
education and the law. There was not, until the late 1970s, the 
kind of overtly Islamic backlash against secularization that 
has been seen in Turkey since the end of the Second World 
War despite a diffuse religious hostility to the Shah’s pro¬ 
gramme. Yet, if Islam is comparatively less important, it is still 
used in certain ways. The state remains officially Islamic, and 
the regime has tried half-heartedly to win over the religious 
leaders. The Pahlavi monarchs have also made concessions to 
Islamic sensibilities, and it cannot be an accident that the 
Shah’s personal names are Mohammad Reza - Mohammad 
being the prophet of God in Islam, and Reza being a leading 
figure in the Shi’a brand of Islam to which most Iranians 
belong. Moreover, the regime played on Shi’a sentiments in 
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the clashes with Iraq that persisted up to 1975: during the 
propaganda war between the two countries in the early 1970s 
the regime’s policy was to identify the Iraqi government with 
Yazid, the ruler of Iraq who in the seventh century killed 
Hossein, one of the founders of Shi’a Islam. The distinctive 
feature of this use of Islam is of course that it is a reflection 
of a conflict within Islam, and part of Iranian anti-Arab ideo¬ 
logy; by contrast, Islamic nationalist ideology in Pakistan, 
Turkey, Indonesia and the Arab world is directed against non- 
Muslims and predominantly against western colonialist or 
imperialist powers. 

Iran’s ‘national mythology’ is therefore an integral part of 
the regime’s means of reinforcing itself, and the monarch 
occupies a special place within this system. The fact that this 
ideological concoction is both historically inaccurate and based 
on the fostering of illusions is beside the point: it is probably 
no more so than comparable national mythologies found in 
other countries, and it is an important reflection of the specific 
form of dictatorial capitalist state, monarchist dictatorship, 
which has been formed in Iran. 

The fifth and final feature of the Iranian state can be dealt 
with more briefly. This is that the state has been, to a consider¬ 
able degree, dependent on the support it receives from the 
USA and the advanced capitalist world generally. The very 
concept of ‘dependency’ has been the subject of controversy, 
and it is used here in the most general sense. Since 1946 Iran 
has been closely tied at the political and military levels to 
the USA. Had it not been for the US military and political 
support in the decade after the Second World War, the Iranian 
monarch and possibly a capitalist state of any kind might 
have been overthrown. Since the early 1960s it is U S pressure 
and support that has made possible both the ‘White Revolution’ 
and the development by the Shah of the military arsenal 
needed to dominate the Gulf region. In more general terms, 
Iran’s capitalist development has come about through the 
cooperation between the Iranian state and foreign interests, 
both at the state and private enterprise level. Iran’s acquisi¬ 
tion of skilled personnel, technology and training assistance 
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from the advanced capitalist countries indicates the continued 
need for such cooperation if capitalist development is to con¬ 
tinue. But, insofar as Iran does develop along capitalist fines, 
it may lessen this degree of dependence, at least in the political 
sphere. Iran has, for example, clashed with the USA over the 
price of oil since it has been in Iran’s interest to have the 
price as high as possible. However, even though the relation¬ 
ship between Iran and the advanced capitalist countries has 
certainly altered in many respects since the end of the Second 
World War, Iran remains a weaker partner in the international 
capitalist system and will depend on outside support for many 
years to come in the economic and military fields. Provided one 
is precise about what is meant by the term, and provided one 
identifies the changes taking place, it will remain accurate to 
call the Iranian state ‘dependent’. 

This analysis has yielded five characteristics that define the 
Iranian state: it is capitalist, it is developing capitalism, it is 
dictatorial, it is a monarchist form of dictatorship, and it is in 
a certain sense dependent on the advanced capitalist countries. 
These categories tell us more about contemporary Iran than 
invocations of an Islamic, Asiatic or despotic tradition. It is 
against this general background that it now becomes possible 
to examine some of the recent changes in Iranian society and 
politics in more detail. The current policies of the regime 
reflect Iran’s capitalist development and are designed to pro¬ 
mote those transformations that will guarantee the long-run 
stability of capitalism in Iran. So long as the state could meet 
its economic and social requirements, the political challenges it 
faced were to a great extent controllable. But, as now seems 
evident, the regime’s policies will meet with only partial success, 
and the political conflicts, within the regime itself as well as 
between the regime and its opponents, must inevitably take 
■f’ a more acute form; this may, in the long run, undermine the 
1 willingness of the regime’s international allies to support it. It 
1 is to these specific questions about contemporary Iran that 
> We now turn. 
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4 The Armed Forces and S A V A K 


The Iranian armed forces and related security units constitute, 
by any standards, an exceptional set of institutions. In the 
mid-1970s the military apparatus attracted special attention as 
for a while the largest single purchaser of U S arms in the 
world, and through these acquisitions Iran in a short space of 
time became a major power in western Asia. This military 
build-up will inevitably affect the balance of power there, and 
that region’s international relations, for some decades at least. 
Yet there is another reason for paying attention to Iran’s 
military apparatus, one that predates the current arms pur¬ 
chases and which in part determines the uses to which the new 
arms are being put. This is that Iran is a society where, since 
the 1920s, the regime has been based on the army, and where 
repression is the main means of ensuring the government s 
political control. Iran is probably the state where rule based on 
the military has been the norm for longer than anywhere 
else in Asia or Africa. What has changed in recent years is that 
Iran has acquired large sums of money from oil which have 
enabled it to purchase enormous quantities of weapons, and 
that it has at the same time been encouraged by the U S A to 
become a regional power. Hence the present military ex¬ 
pansion of Iran, and the effects both external and internal of 
this, are the consequences of the combination of a repressive 
regime backed by the army on the one side, with a changed 
international political and economic situation on the other. It is 
an ominous combination, unique in the contemporary world. 


Monarchy and the Armed Forces 

As we have seen, Iran is in several ways an outright military 
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dictatorship. No independent political activity has been allowed 
by the government; many opponents are jailed, tortured and 
kill ed. There can, consequently, be no doubt that Iran is a 
dictatorship. There are also persuasive reasons for thinking 
this dictatorship is a military one. First, the repressive ap¬ 
paratus in general (i.e. the armed forces and the security units) 
is the main institution sustaining the regime internally. 
Secondly, this apparatus, in particular the army, plays a major 
role in social and economic life. Moreover the regime is 
historically one that owes its existence to military coups (1921, 
1953). Both Pahlavi Shahs were brought to power by the army 
and both have relied on it to rule Iran. Both have also seen it as 
their prime duty to strengthen and to retain the loyalty of the 
arpaed forces. 

Iran is not, however, a military dictatorship for one over¬ 
riding reason, namely the position of the monarch. As we have 
seen in Chapter Three the two Pahlavi Shahs have been able 
to dominate the military and to develop a monarchical system 
of government quite distinct in practice and in ideology from 
that found in military dictatorships. The Shah’s father may have 
been a colonel, but he was one who put a crown on his own 
head. He was then able to establish a position of personal 
dominance that took the form of monarchy and which his son, 
after initial hesitations up to 1953, has been able to develop 
further. 

Among the factors contributing to the growth of this system 
Where a monarch controls the army has been the fact that Iran 
has had an exceptionally weak military institution. Its present 
army is a twentieth-century creation with no strong pre¬ 
determined social character or historical role. Some Shahs did 
raise large armies in the past: the monarchs of Ancient Persia, 
the Safavis in the sixteenth century, Nadir Shah who invaded 
the Arabian Peninsula and in 1739 conquered Delhi with, it is 
laid, 160,000 mounted troops. But there were long gaps be¬ 
tween these periods of strength and from the middle of the 
nineteenth century Iran had no significant standing army at all. 
In 1914 the government had a ramshackle force of 5,000 men. 
Those better-armed units that did exist were disunited and 
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under foreign influence: in 1879 Russian Cossack officers had 
set up a unit in the north of the country; in 1911 Swedish 
officers established a gendarmerie for controlling the rural 
areas; and in 1915 the British, in the south of Iran, established 
the South Persia Rifles, a force commanded by Indian officers. 
By 1920, these three forces contained 22,000 men in all: 8,000 
in the Cossack Brigade, 8,400 in the gendarmerie, and 6,000 
in the South Persia Rifles. The other main armed forces in the 
country were under the control of regional chiefs, in greater 
or lesser dispute with the central government. 1 

After the 1917 Revolution the British replaced the Russians 
as patrons of the Cossack Brigade which they wanted to use as 
an instrument of stabilization. It was they who encouraged 
Colonel Reza Khan to march on Tehran and seize power 
in February 1921. Yet although Reza Khan acted with British 
support in his coup, he was not a British client - indeed he 
later showed excessive sympathies for Nazi Germany. Rather, 
he worked to make Iran as independent as was possible in the 
constricted economic and strategic conditions of the time; his 
first and abiding concern was to build a strong army as the 
foundation of his state. In 1922 military appropriations ac¬ 
counted for 47 per cent of the total budget, and by 1925 a 
unified army of 40,000 had come into existence. In 1926 the 
first general conscription law was introduced; by 1930 the army 
stood at 80,000 men, rising to 125,000 in 1941. Reza Khan 
set up two military schools in Tehran, and sent officers to 
France, Germany and Russia for training. In 1924 a small air 
force was established and in 1932 a navy. He used the army 
to crush opposition both in the towns and in the country¬ 
side and through it he forged a centralized state for the first 
time in two centuries of Iranian history. 

There does not therefore exist a significant hereditary officer 
corps in Iran of the kind found in certain European countries 
— most noticeably in the case of the German army — and in 
many former colonial countries where the armed forces were 
built on a selective basis by the colonial powers. Since Iran 
was never a colonized country in the proper sense of the word 
the army is not an ex-colonial one. Nor is the officer corps 
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drawn from the same origins as those with economic power: 
in the 1920s and 1930s the sons of the rich landowners and 
urban merchants did not go into the army, and there was there¬ 
fore no close socio-political link between the repressive ap¬ 
paratus and the ruling class. The Shah’s father was the son of 
an officer, but there was little hereditary continuity; many of 
those who went into the officer corps in the 1920s and 1930s 
were of modest origins, sons of small landowners and civil 
servants. We do not have any information on the current class 
origins of the officer corps, but it is probable that recent re¬ 
cruitment has been from similar backgrounds. The irony is 
indeed that today the Iranian regime tries to foster a sense of 
continuous military strength through the ages. But, apart from 
the obviously chauvinist and dangerous nature of this kind of 
propaganda, it is also an ideological construct, one designed to 
obscure the predominant discontinuity in Iran’s military 
history. The present Iranian army is a product of the last half 
century: it has no more connexion with the armies of Xerxes 
and Nadir Shah than did the army of Mussolini with the 
legions of the Roman Empire. 

The dominant position of the monarch combined with his 
special reliance on the military is evident in Iran today. In 
formal terms the Shah is, in accordance with the Constitution, 
Commander-in-Chief. He frequently appears in military uni¬ 
form and attends many officer passing-out parades. For their 
part all members of the armed forces swear loyalty to three 
entities — Khoda, Shah, Mihan (God, Shah, Country), and are 
constantly reminded in their training of their loyalty to the 
Shah and of the need to re-create the past greatness of Iran, 
a greatness inextricably linked in current mythology with the 
institution of monarchy. But this is not just a formality, and is 
in no way comparable with, for example, the role of the mon¬ 
arch in the British or Dutch armed forces. The Shah may 
rely on the army, but he also controls it, and has been in¬ 
creasingly able to depoliticize it. In the 1940s and early 1950s, 
when the monarch was in a weak position, the army was 
divided into visible political factions and some generals had 
followings of their own. But this has changed since 1953. A 
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substantial pro-communist organization with several hundred 
members in the officer corps was destroyed in 1954. The only 
attempted coup that is known of since then was in 1958 when 
General Gharani, the head of Military Intelligence, was 
accused of plotting to overthrow the Shah. The first head of 
S A V A K, General Bakhtiar, was accused of opposing the 
Shah in 1961, but he was dismissed without difficulty and the 
degree of support he had has probably been exaggerated by 
the regime. The Shah devotes two mornings a week to meeting 
service chiefs, but the three services are allowed to communi¬ 
cate only via the Supreme Commander’s (i.e. the Shah’s) own 
staff. 

The mechanisms of the Shah’s control are pervasive. No 
general can visit Tehran or meet with another general without 
the Shah’s specific permission. He is believed to check promo¬ 
tions above the rank of major, and in the air force (his 
favourite service) all entrants to training school are vetted by 
him. Moreover, whilst the Shah accords a privileged position 
to the officer corps in material terms, he is careful to ensure 
that they do not forget their dependence on him. He frequently 
shuffles top commanders to ensure that they do not form 
power bases or enduring alliances. He uses a personal secret 
police, the Imperial Organization, as well as the conventional 
Military Intelligence unit, to carry out surveillance of the 
officer corps. Perhaps the most striking case of the Shah’s 
power over the military came in 1961 when at one stroke 
he dismissed General Bakhtiar, head of S A V A K, General 
Abdullah Hedayat, chief of the supreme commander’s staff 
and the most powerful military man after the Shah, and 
General Alavi Kia, the head of Military Intelligence. This 
illustrates the exceptional dominance of monarch over the 
armed forces. On several occasions since he has purged officers 
suspected of disloyalty under the guise of waging anti¬ 
corruption campaigns. No one seriously believes that the Shah 
can eliminate, or even wants to eliminate, corruption. But what 
these fitful campaigns illustrate is the Shah’s capacity to strike 
down any officer at will. As one writer has put it: ‘Frequently, 
members of the elite will be charged with corruption and re¬ 
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moved from office, exiled, or imprisoned when their offence 
was, in fact, entirely political. Such charges are advanced in 
order to mask the existence of the political turmoil that en¬ 
dures beneath the placid facade of Iranian unity and stability.’ 2 
In 1974 three generals and two colonels, all from the Ground 
Forces Transportation Corps, were tried for corruption. Iri 
February 1976 the former head of the navy, Rear-Admiral 
Ramzi Abbas Attaie, and his deputy, Rear-Admiral Hassan 
Rafaie, were sentenced to five years’ imprisonment for bribery, 
in a trial in which fourteen people, twelve of them naval 
officers, were sentenced. Previously, in the early 1960s, the 
Shah had sacked several hundred officers, including five 
generals, for corruption; in 1963 alone 300 colonels were dis¬ 
missed. There can be no doubt that the Shah’s personal control 
over the officer corps is even stronger today than it was 
then. 

In recent years the Shah’s power has become evident in a 
further dimension - that of weapons procurement. The details 
of this are discussed later in this chapter but it is worth noting 
here that all major arms purchases are decided upon by the 
Shah, and by him alone. It is for this very reason, the depen¬ 
dence of arms procurement on the knowledge and impulses of 
one person who does not always have a realistic picture of his 
country s capacities, that Iran is now committed to buying 
Weapons that it will only be able to use by bringing in tens of 
thousands of U S personnel. 

The most stable members of the officer corps are those who 
have over the years demonstrated loyalty to him: i.e. whereas 
in a conventional military dictatorship it would be the officers 
Who had built the strongest power bases of their own who 
could retain positions, the opposite is the case in Iran. Four 
of those who fell in such a category in the early 1970s ex¬ 
emplify this kind of officer: 

1. General Hussein Fardust: born in 1919, the son of an 
army lieutenant, Fardust was sent with the Shah to be educated 
in Switzerland and has been a personal servant ever since. He 
has been trained in the USA, has worked in S A V A K and to- 
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day heads the Imperial Inspectorate Organization, the Shah’s 
personal secret police. 

2. General Hassan Toufanian: Deputy Minister of War, and 
the officer charged below the Shah with overseeing arms pur¬ 
chases from abroad. One of the most powerful officers, he is 
reputed to be a close friend of the Shah’s. 

3. General Mohammad Khatami: born in 1920, Khatami 
was from 1946 to 1958 the Shah’s personal pilot, who flew 
him to safety in 1953 when the Shah fled the country. Khatami 
later married the Shah’s sister Fatimah and was commander 
of the air force from 1958 till his death in a gliding accident 
in 1975. 

4. General Nematollah Nassiri: born in 1907, Nassiri was 
the ‘monitor’ of the Shah’s class at the Tehran Officers’ Train¬ 
ing School. From 1950 he was commander of the Imperial 
Guard in Tehran and was the man sent by the Shah in August 
1953 to arrest Mossadeq. He was appointed head of S A V A K 
in 1965, a post he held till becoming Ambassador to Pakistan in 
1978. 

These four generals were among the handful of most in¬ 
fluential military men in Iran; the ambiguous nature of their 
power is a result of the peculiar position which the monarch 
has won for himself. However, even if the monarch appears to 
have complete control, this does not mean that there is no 
room for political manoeuvre by the military. A leading U S 
expert on Iran, questioned by a Congressional committee in 
1973 on the ‘probability’ of a coup in Iran, gave the following 
answer: ‘What I believe exists in Iran, as I think in most 
military dictatorships, is the omnipresence of military cabals 
which are plotting to take over. I think you can be absolutely 
confident that that is occurring but I have no ability to estimate 
who they are or how strong they are, and for that reason I 
would not dare say probably.’ 3 At the moment the most likely 
issues of dispute concern matters internal to the army - pay, 
promotions, weapons systems, budget allocations, divisions of 
responsibility. Politics is likely to play a less central role than 
it did between 1941 and the early 1960s. But the Shah knows 
that the army could, if united against him, or even if seriously 
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" split between pro- and anti-Shah factions, put an end to his 
reign. He knows that all four monarchies bordering Iran in this 
century have been overthrown by coups - and has voiced 
his anxiety about a possible republican coup in Saudi Arabia. 4 
His capacity to control the army is not however merely a mat¬ 
ter of keeping it materially happy and its top leadership in¬ 
secure; it is above all a function of the general economic and 
political stability of Iran. As long as the state has the money 
to meet the army’s demands and to ensure prosperity for the 
Iranian bourgeoisie, the Shah’s capacity to control the repres¬ 
sive apparatus will be considerable; if these conditions cease to 
apply, the threat of a coup will increase. In such a situation 
Generals Nassiri, Toufanian and Fardust, or other men at the 
moment in the imperial shadow, could well step forward to 
wield more overt political power. 


An Economic and Social Power 

In addition to its role as the instrument of political repression 
the Iranian military apparatus plays a major economic and 
social role. The economic weight of the military is evident in at 
least five ways: 

1. Since the 1920s the armed forces have taken a large part 
of government revenues and hence of the monies paid to the 
Iranian state by the oil companies. Under Reza Khan the 
military budget constituted on average a third of all expendi¬ 
ture; despite the enormous rise in government revenues in 
recent years military expenditure has continued to absorb a 
■ significant portion of them. 

Between 1953 and 1970 defence expenditure rose from $67 
millions to $844 millions, a rise of over 12 times; between 1970 
and 1977 it rose by almost the same proportion again to $9,400 
millions. In 1974, the year in which oil price rises were reflected 
|!' a *41 per cent increase on the previous year’s expenditure 
4 defence pending was 32 per cent of total budget allocations’ 
I' w hdst this percentage declined somewhat after that, it was 
& estimated that in the 1973-8 Plan defence would amount to 
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Order, founded in 1941, provides cheap food, clothing and 
o her goods: its imports are exempted from customs duty, the 
railways are bound by law to carry its good free of charge, and 
since land reform it has acquired direct control of the pro¬ 
duce of some villages. 

5. Finally, the armed forces play a role in current develop- 

“® n v f° 8rai T mes - The miIitar y - both the army and 
o A V A K have organized the Literacy and Health Corps 
sent out to the villages under the land reform programme The 
expansion in base facilities, especially in the southern part 
of the country, in the 1960s and 1970s has also had pro¬ 
found economic effects: the population of Bandar Abbas, the 

t Ln° rt C i2f en aS the neW naval H Q» has ri ^n from 18,000 

400 000 h lQ«Txr. the £arly 19708 and iS eXpected to reach 
400,000 by 1980 The road and railway developments have 

also been part of the military expansion. 

th 7rh St d€ 7 elopment bas in this way determined 
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social composition may, among other factors, explain why the 
army supported land reform and did not protect the big land- 
owners. Lower down in the ranks, conscription has also acted 
as a means of social mobility: although conscription for a 24- 
month period is general, most of those eligible (they have to 
present themselves aged nineteen on 21 March, the Persian 
New Year) are rejected because of physical ailments. But for 
those peasants who do join, the army provides a way out of the 
poverty of the villages, even though it also leads to problems 
of readjustment when such young men return to their families. 

2. The army has been used as an instrument of national 
integration by both Shahs. In the 1920s and 1930s Reza Khan 
used the army as a coercive instrument for crushing tribal re¬ 
sistance. The last substantial tribal revolt was in Fars province 
in 1963, but, although this kind of campaign is no longer 
fought, the army is used for the same ends in a different way: 
sons of tribal leaders are encouraged to become army officers 
and the regime has tried to promote the enlistment of men from 
the oppressed minorities. We do not know the ethnic balance 
in the armed forces, but a comprehensive recruitment policy 
certainly operates. This contrasts with the situation in other 
Middle Eastern states such as Jordan and Saudi Arabia where 
ethnically and regionally selective recruitment policies operate. 

3. The armed forces act as an instrument for diffusing the 
regime’s ideology, and in particular loyalty to the monarch. 
First of all, army training includes a large component of im¬ 
perial history, chauvinist songs, and monarchist values. As 
the regime is trying to rid Persian of Arabic and Turkish words, 
official military documents are supposed to be written in a 
fabricated ‘pure Persian’: recruits have to study special 
vocabulary lists to rid themselves of ‘impure’ words. But this 
function extends beyond the armed forces, for the para¬ 
military corps created in the 1960s themselves teach these 
values in the villages, and the Shah himself uses his position as 
Commander-in-Chief as part of his public image. The strength 
of the Iranian armed forces is presented as being dependent 
upon the existence of a strong Shah. 

4. The armed forces also provide personnel for running other 
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government activities, as is the case in many overt military 
dictatorships. Generals have run the land reform programmes 
and factories, as well as those branches of the repressive ap¬ 
paratus that in other societies might be run by policemen or 
even civilians (S A V A K, the gendarmerie). The officer corps 
therefore provides a reserve of personnel on which the regime 
can draw to administer wider sections of the economy. 


Political Repression 

The most important function which the repressive apparatus 
performs is however still that of guarantor of the regime’s sur¬ 
vival. But having said this it is essential to see how the appara¬ 
tus is used, and in what manner its different branches are 
deployed. As we have seen, direct intervention by the army 
is how both Shahs came to have effective power - in the 1921 
and 1953 coups. Both monarchs have also used the army to 
crush resistance in town and country. The present Shah used 
the army to crush the autonomous movements in Azerbaijan 
and Kurdistan in 1946-7, and to defeat the communists and 
National Front after 1953. Both actions have been given a 
special place in the regime’s official mythology. The former is 
of special ideological importance since it has served to obscure 
the humiliating defeat of 1941 in which Anglo-Russian forces 
occupied the country against token resistance. The latter ended 
the elimination of opposition that had begun in 1946. Since 
then, 12 December (21 Azar) commemorating the occupa¬ 
tion of Azerbaijan, and 19 August (28 Mordad) have been 
celebrated as national holidays. Subsequently, throughout the 
1950s it was no secret that the main, indeed only, function 
of the Iranian army was to maintain the internal position of 
the regime; although the provision of U S arms was justified on 
the grounds that Iran needed them to ward off a Soviet attack, 
this was only a pretence. As U S Senator Hubert Humphrey 
put it in 1960: ‘Do you know what the head of the Iranian 
army told one of our people? He said the army was in good 
shape, thanks to U S aid - it was now capable of coping 
With the civilian population.’ 6 
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However, the political role of the army has altered since that 
time from being in the front line of repression. Before the army 
was sent to confront demonstrators in 1978, the last occasion 
on which the army was used in a major urban operation was in 
crushing the mass uprising of June 1963 in Tehran and a 
number of other towns, in which over 1,000 people were killed. 
From 1963 to 1978 the army remained garrisoned near towns, 
occupied universities and was sent into tribal areas on a number 
of small-scale campaigns. Political trials were held before mili¬ 
tary tribunals. But it was not the army that played the most 
active repressive role in Iran: this was shared out among the 
other sections of the repressive apparatus, behind whom the 
army stood in reserve. The nature and scope of these other 
sections is to some extent a matter of conjecture, and the Shah, 
like other autocrats, is careful to promote rivalry and mutual 
surveillance among them. This is especially so since the two 
main challenges to his rule from within the repressive appara¬ 
tus have come from the intelligence services - from General 
Gharani, head of Military Intelligence, in 1958, and from 
General Bakhtiar, head of SAVAK, in 1961. 

Apart from or within the three main branches of the armed 
forces, it is possible to identify at least eight distinct repressive 
units, four of which are in some way overt police units, and 
the other four which perform various intelligence and secret 
police functions. 7 

A. Police Units: 

1. Military Police 

2. Town and City Police ( Shahrbani ) 

3. Imperial Guard 

4. Imperial Iranian Gendarmerie 

B. Intelligence Units: 

5. SAVAK 

6. Military Intelligence (known as Rokn-i Do, or Department Two, 
i.e. G-2) 

7. Imperial Iranian Inspectorate 

8. Special Bureau ( Daftar-i Vizhe) 

Military Intelligence, the Military Police, and the Town and 
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4 City Police appear to perform the roles conventionally associ- 
' ated with these institutions, whilst the Town and City Police 
has its own intelligence subdivision. The other five have a more 
special position within the overall structure of the repressive 
apparatus. The Imperial Guard is a unit of about 2,000 men: 
all are officers and have been so since 1965 when a soldier in 
the unit tried to kill the Shah. They are stationed in Tehran, 
guarding the Shah, and are part of an elite corps of 70,000 
men, including the parachutists and counter-insurgency ran¬ 
gers, deployed in and around the capital. The Inspectorate, set 
up in 1958, after the attempted coup by General Gharani, and 
in response to a welter of U S accusations about corruption, is 
the Shah’s personal instrument for watching the armed forces 
and ensuring that no further conspiracies are hatched. The 
Special Bureau has wider powers: it is the most secretive of all 
units, and, among other functions, has responsibility for keep¬ 
ing an eye on S A V A K. 

The Imperial Iranian Gendarmerie is, by contrast, a highly 
visible para-military force. Founded in 1911 with the aid of 
in' Swedish officers, it was advised from 1942 until 1976 by a 
team of US specialists, and has for some decades been the 
main instrument for rural control - i.e. in those areas not 





covered by the regular police: this means all communities of 
5,000 people and under, still half of the population and over 
80 per cent of the country’s area. The army is only brought 
in when the 11G has been unable to cope with events. 11G 
stations, of which there are over 2,000, are located in villages 
and at the crossings of rural roads, but whereas its main func¬ 
tion in the past was controlling the tribes and peasants, it is 
now above all a counter-insurgency force. For this reason, it 
has been greatly expanded and modernized in recent years, just 
as the initial reason for its establishment has become less rele¬ 



vant. In the mid-1960s it had a force of 35,000 men and this 
has now been doubled to 70,000. Since 1970 all IIG stations 
have been linked by direct radio to H Q in Tehran. The 11G is 
also a highly mechanized unit: it has its own aircraft, heli¬ 
copters, cars, jeeps and patrol craft. Its officers are trained in 
e army, and here too the Shah approves all promotions above 
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a certain rank. This means that the Iranian countryside does 
not afford conditions favourable to building up a guerrilla 
force or indeed any opposition activities such as are found in 
some other third-world countries: through the IIG the state 
has extended its control in an extremely efficient way across the 
whole of the rural areas. 

SAVAK 

The most pervasive of all the security instruments is, of course, 
SAVAK. Reza Khan had his own intelligence system in the 
1920s and 1930s, but SAVAK is a product of the repression 
following 1953 and of the U S role in the latter. It was already 
noticeable during the early 1950s that some of the most active 
opponents of Mossadeq within the armed forces were in Mili¬ 
tary Intelligence; Mossadeq tried to win over, and then to 
purge, the armed forces but he did not have the power base to 
do this and was in the end overthrown by the military. In this 
respect there are many striking analogies with the fate of Pre¬ 
sident Allende’s Popular Unity government in Chile, exactly 
twenty years later, where U S intervention via the army also 
overthrew a constitutionally elected government. 

Following the coup, the main instrument of repression was 
the Military Governorate of Tehran, headed by General Tei- 
mour Bakhtiar, and under Bakhtiar were two specialized 
intelligence units: one, the Military Intelligence, had as its 
main responsibility the removal of opponents from within the 
armed forces; the other, Police Intelligence ( Agahi Kar ) was 
used for dealing with opposition parties, trades unions, and 
publications. At this time Bakhtiar was helped by U S ad¬ 
visers, and when, in 1957, a new intelligence unit was set up, 
these became a permanent secret U S mission attached to it. 
This new unit was SAVAK- Sazman-i Etelaat va Amjniat-i 
Keshvar, or the National Information and Security Organiza¬ 
tion. The law establishing SAVAK contained three main 
articles stipulating that: 

1. SAVAK is part of the Prime Minister’s office; its head 
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is appointed by the Shah and has the rank of Deputy Pr im e; 
Minister. 

2. SAVAK concerns itself with obtaining information ‘re¬ 
quired for the maintenance of national security’; with uncover¬ 
ing espionage; and with those suspected of violating laws 
relating to anti-monarchical activity, armed opposition, military 
crimes and attempts on the life of the King and Crown Prince. 
The most frequently used of these laws is the Treason Act of 
1931 (22 Khordad 1310) which makes it a crime to advocate 
‘collectivist’ (i.e. socialist or communist) ideas. 

3. SAVAK officials act as the military magistrates in 
judging crimes falling within their jurisdiction, in accordance 
with the military tribunal system set up to try political crimes. 8 

SAVAK has only acquired its special position since 1963. 
It was established after the main opposition of the early 1950s 
had been crushed, and it proved incapable of containing the 
political situation and preventing riots in the early 1960s: it 
was for this reason that the army was called into action 
again in June 1963. The Shah also clashed with the two first 
heads of the organization. General Bakhtiar, who headed 
SAVAK till 1961, was dismissed after failing to stage-manage 
some elections efficiently and for building a power base within 
the armed forces: he subsequently went into exile where 
he organized some opposition before being shot dead by 
a SAVAK assassin in Iraq in 1970. The second head of 
SAVAK, General Hassan Pakravan, had been formerly 
head of Military Intelligence and then Bakhtiar’s deputy in 
SAVAK; but he proved too lenient for the Shah’s liking, 
and fell from grace after the June 1963 rising. He was finally 
sacked in 1965 after an attempt on the Shah’s life by a soldier; 
his place was taken by General Nassiri, the man appointed as 
Military Governor of Tehran in June 1963, and therefore 
de facto chief of security from that date. 

Nassiri’s tenure of office lasted until 1978 and his period 
marked the end of the internal and executive uncertainties of 
the first eight years. Nassiri proved to be as ruthless as Bakh¬ 
tiar, without, it seems, having Bakhtiar’s personal ambitions. 
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What we know about S A V A K gives us at least a glimpse 
of its range of activities. The official budget for 1972-3 was 
$255 millions, for 1973-4 $310 millions; but this could well 
be an understatement and other allocations hidden in other 
sections of the security budget. Estimates of those who work 
for SAVAK vary from 3,120 (the Shah, 1976) to 30,000- 
60,000 ( Newsweek , 1974); 9 but whilst there is uncertainty about 
the number of full-time employees, no one denies that 
SAVAK has a far larger army of part-time informers spread 
throughout Iran and Iranian communities abroad. Newsweek 
claimed in 1974 that up to 3 million Iranians acted in one way 
or another as SAVAK informers, and in a rare public state¬ 
ment a SAVAK official in 1971 confirmed that this latter 
category included ‘workers, farmers, students, professors, 
teachers, guild members, political parties and other associa¬ 
tions’. 10 Such is the power of SAVAK that it has recruited 
quite a number of former members of the opposition; some 
are ex-communists, and one at least is a former member of 
the student opposition, a vocal exponent of Guevarism who 
was imprisoned for a time in the mid-1960s. 

SAVAK’s responsibilities cover a much wider range than 
those often allocated to a single security agency - espionage 
and counter-espionage, political and military intelligence. It 
appears that the organization is divided into nine separate 
units: one is concerned with personnel, one with prisons, one 
with liaison with foreign espionage services, one with co¬ 
operation with the police and Military Intelligence, one with 
spying on Iranians abroad. The most important section is 
known as ‘Internal Security and Action’: this is the one res¬ 
ponsible for domestic repression and is accordingly subdivided 
into different regional sections, and into sections with specific 
responsibilities for individual political groups. This ‘Internal 
Security and Action’ branch was initially headed by General 
Nasser Moqaddem, who held the post for fifteen years before 
becoming head of Military Intelligence and in 1978 head of 
SAVAK. The present head of this section is Parviz Sabeti. 
Born in 1936 and the brother of a prominent businessman 
Sabeti is believed to have been trained in Israel. He is officially 
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described as ‘Deputy Director of SAVAK’, and Chairman 
of the joint Committee of the National Police Force and 
SAVAK. Sabeti’s office is in the main building of the police 
and SAVAK in central Tehran, the notorious Comite build¬ 
ing where political detainees are usually first taken to be 
tortured. 

The main task of SAVAK is the identification and des¬ 
truction of all those who in any way oppose the Shah’s dictator¬ 
ship; but in the execution of this task, it goes beyond the 
narrow limits of what could be termed secret police work. In 
the first place, SAVAK is a secret organization with a public 
face. It is part of the regime’s policy to let it be known that such 
an entity exists; on occasion officials justify SAVA K’s exist¬ 
ence by pointing to threats facing Iran, and to the fact that 
other countries also have security agencies. In Iran itself, 
officials like Sabeti occasionally give interviews, and Iranians 
are encouraged to bear in mind that this pervasive institution 
is there: inhabitants of towns like Tehran or Tabriz can tell 
visitors which buildings are known to be used by SAVAK. 
Students at Tehran University know that since the riots of 1962 
two houses near by - in 21 Azar Street and Anatole France 
Street - have been occupied by SAVAK agents and ordi¬ 
nary police whose job it is to quell student dissent. It is through 
the balance of the secret and the overt that fear and suspicion 
are most effectively maintained. 

SAVA K’s internal role goes far beyond mere repression. 
In any such society where free expression is banned the regime 
has to promote the appearance of at least some freedom and 
has to gather information on popular sentiments through the 
secret police. Thus, SAVAK is the agent of censorship in 
Iran: but it also publishes books and magazines, and even 
uses some of its ex-opposition members to promote certain 
kinds of confusionist ‘opposition’ thinking. SAVAK also 
runs the 600-odd government trade unions and SAVAK 
officials have offices in some factories; again, they do not just 
repress strikes, but also mediate between workers and owners, 
and try to mobilize support among the workers for the regime 
and for increased output. Such is the suspicion of Iranians about 
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SAVAK and so multifarious are its activities that almost 
anyone who voices protest about the government risks being 
suspected of being a S A V A K agent. Conversely, at home and 
abroad, the regime encourages a climate of hostility among 
dissidents in which every one is suspicious of the other work¬ 
ing with SAVAK. It is an effective, insidious way of de¬ 
moralizing any opposition. 

SAVA K’s activities extend beyond Iran’s frontiers in at 
least four respects - espionage, covert actions abroad, liaison 
with foreign intelligence services, and surveillance of Iranian 
dissidents. Iranian agents operate in those countries of western 
Asia about which Iran is concerned and in which it claims to 
have a strategic interest. According to one source : ‘Western 
spy chiefs give them exceptionally high marks for their 
intelligence-gathering operations in the Middle East, particu¬ 
larly in the Persian Gulf, Egypt and Lebanon.’ 11 SAVAK 
operations in the Arab world were for some years run by Man¬ 
sur Qadar who served at different times as ambassador to 
Lebanon and to Jordan. Although posted to apparently 
second-ranking countries, Qadar was the only ambassador, 
apart from Ardeshir Zahedi in Washington, who had direct 
telephonic access to the Shah. Qadar’s responsibilities in¬ 
volved spying on Arab states and gathering information on 
Iranian militants working with the Palestinian resistance. On 
one occasion around 1970 Qadar obtained, for high price, the 
names of ail Iranians active in the Palestinian camps in Jordan. 
On their return to Iran, most were captured and secretly killed, 
whilst Qadar received a high military decoration from the Shah 
for his exertions. There is no known case of an Iranian spy be¬ 
ing caught in any of these countries, but the extent of Iranian 
undercover activity in Iraq is illustrative. In July 1969 Iranian 
agents conspired with Iraqi army officers in an unsuccessful 
coup. In 1970 a S A V A K agent assassinated General Bakhtiar 
whilst the latter was out hunting. Between 1972 and 1975 
SAVAK agents worked with the forces of Kurdish leader 
Barzani in revolt against the Baghdad government: SAVAK 
agents openly assisted foreign journalists visiting the Kurdish 
areas via Iran, and SAVAK personnel took control of the 
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existing security network in the Kurdish mountains; this uni t, 
known as Parastin, was responsible only to the Barzani and was 
used to quell dissent within the Kurdish population. 

The two foreign agencies with which SAVAK has co¬ 
operated the longest have been those of the U S A and Israel. 
The establishment of SAVAK was carried out under U S 
supervision, and it is significant that it was not just the CIA, 
i.e. the foreign spy agency, but also the FBI, the domestic 
agency that provided aid. (In the U S A, the F B I is used both 
for crime-busting and tracking political enemies.) As Iran has 
developed its foreign espionage activities one can assume that 
a further U S agency, the electronic surveillance National 
Security Agency, has developed links with SAVAK. Since 
1973 Tehran has been the H Q of the CIA in the Middle East 
(previously in Nicosia). The appointment as U S Ambassador 
of former CIA chief Richard Helms between 1973 and 1976 
is also indicative in this respect. No one denies this link: a 
State Department official confirmed to me in October 1976 
that there was ‘no secret about cooperation between SAVAK 
and the CI A.’ Iran’s cooperations with Mossad, the Israeli in¬ 
telligence service, goes back to the early 1950s, when Iran and 
Israel shared hostility to Arab nationalism. In the past few 
years, S A V A K has developed ties with other intelligence ser¬ 
vices : in Pakistan, Jordan, Egypt and until the left-wing coup 
of April 1978 in Afghanistan. Information is exchanged and 
common enemies are kept under observation. 

The area of overseas SAVAK action that has received most 
attention is its pursuit of Iranian dissidents. Documents taken 
from the Iranian Embassy in Geneva in 1975 indicated that 
this was the HQ of SAVAK activity in Europe: instructions 
from Sabeti in Tehran included one to the London Embassy 
Urging them to get information on two Labour Members of 
Parliament known for criticizing the Shah. These documents 
testify to phone tapping, installing microphones, photograph¬ 
ing dissidents and break-ins by SAVAK agents abroad. 
Such agents act under diplomatic cover. In August 1976, fol¬ 
lowing the publication of these documents, the Swiss govern¬ 
ment expelled a First Secretary, Ahmed Malek Mahdavi, whom 
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it alleged was a senior S A V A K official with overall respon¬ 
sibility for western Europe. The Geneva documents also 
confirmed that in the Paris Embassy an official named as Hom- 
ayun Keikabusi was in fact a SAVAK agent. In October 
1976 the Washington Post, quoting US intelligence sources, 
named Mansur Rafizadeh, an official at Iran’s U N Mission, as 
head of S A V A K in the U S A. 12 Although Rafizadeh denied 
all connection with SAVAK, both the Shah and Sabeti in 
interviews with U S journalists admitted that SAVAK carried 
out observations in Iranian dissidents abroad. 13 In Britain too 
SAVAK has been identified in action: in 1974 the Sunday 
Times (12 May) recorded the SAVAK director for the UK 
working in the Embassy, Ali Abdol Jahanbin, trying to persuade 
an Iranian student to gather information on dissident exiles. 

SAVAK bears many similarities to other security organiza¬ 
tions in repressive capitalist third-world states in recent years. 
It is most similar to those organizations founded, like itself, 
in third-world countries where a popular resistance exists and 
which the regime is trying, with U S backing, to crush. In both 
Brazil after the coup of 1964 and in Chile after 1973 S A V A K- 
type units came into existence as SAVAK had done: they 
were detached from the main body of the army and police and 
reorganized with U S assistance. In the former case the D O P S 
(Department for Political and Social Order) and in the latter 
the DIN A (Directorate of National Intelligence) were formed 
to make repression a permanent feature of the new regime, 
something in addition to the already crushing weight of the 
army and riot squads. Another point of comparison is, tragic¬ 
ally, in the systematic incidence of torture, found in all three 
countries, as well as in many others. SAVAK used torture 
in the 1950s, but this was of a comparatively crude kind. In 
the 1970s torture of a sophisticated kind became for several 
years a normal part of SAVA K’s interrogation routine for 
political prisoners, as in Chile and Brazil. The methods and 
instruments used in all three countries bear striking similarities. 

The Violation of Human Rights 

The facts of SAVAK brutality have been kn own for a 
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number of years and had become a byword for the systematic 
application of cruelty by a government agency. In the words of 
the Secretary General of Amnesty International in 1975, ‘No 
country in the world has a worse record in human rights than 
Iran.’ 14 Using reports by Amnesty International and the Inter¬ 
national Commission of Jurists, the record up to the end of 
1976 can be summarized as follows: 15 

1. Arrest and Detention: SAVAK arrests and detains any 
person at will. There is no legal preliminary to searches and 
arrests, no time limit on detention, no right of the detainee 
to independent access to lawyers. SAVAK’s power is 
arbitrary and absolute. 

2. Trials. all political trials are held before military tribu¬ 
nals. The judges are either army officers or S A V A K officials. 
They are held in secret. No defence witnesses are allowed. 
Amnesty report that no foreign observers were allowed to 
attend such trials after March 1972 and that it ‘knows of 
no case of a defendant being acquitted’. 

3. Prison Conditions: there are three kinds of prison in Iran 

police detention centres, which are mainly for short-term 

sentences; court prisons, usually for criminal offences; and 
long-term penitentiaries, where SAVAK victims are sent. The 
best-known political prisons are in or around Tehran - Qasr, 
Evin and Qezel Qale. Others include those in Tabriz, Shiraz’ 
Rezaie, Rasht, Arak, Bandar Abbas, Mashad, Mahabad, 
Borazjan, Booshehr, Zahedan, Semnan and Kermanshah. A 
Colonel M. A. Kasrai, Deputy Director of the General Prison 
Department, told a British visitor in May 1975 that there were 
in all 6,000 prisons in Iran: this may well have been an ex¬ 
aggeration unless every police station was included, and the 
political prisoner population is probably concentrated in a 
dozen or so centres. No independent observers have even been 
allowed to visit these prisons, but there have been many re¬ 
ports of sub-human conditions. In the words of the Amnesty 
report, pre-trial prisoners are ‘locked up in small damp cells 
With only a straw mattress on which to sleep ... Lack of heat¬ 
ing in the winter or cooling in the summer create extra 
hardship frequently remarked upon by prisoners. Washing faci- 
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lities are inadequate and opportunities for washing are 
infrequent. Food rations are small and inadequate and no 
opportunities are provided for exercise.’ Analogous conditions 
prevail after sentencing and in addition: ‘Medical treatment is 
practically non-existent and prisoners are hardly ever seen 
by a doctor, sent to hospital or allowed to receive medicines. 
Discipline is severe and in cases of indiscipline prisoners may be 
put into solitary confinement for anything up to three or four 
months.’ 16 

4. Release: political prisoners who recant in court, or who 
agree to make public statements renouncing their previous 
views, are given lighter sentences. S A V AK makes a special 
point of putting such prisoners on national television, and there 
getting them to make confessions and denounce their com¬ 
panions. But prisoners who do not recant may well remain 
in prison after their terms have officially expired. Amnesty 
reports that a special section of Qasr prison is reserved for 
those who are not to be released but have served their terms. 

There is no accurate information on the numbers arrested, 
sentenced or in prison for political offences. Since all political 
crimes are classed as ‘criminal’ under the 1931 law the authori¬ 
ties often deny there are any political prisoners. The Shah 
himself on one occasion in 1977 admitted to 3,200 prisoners; 17 
foreign observers have spoken of between 25,000 and 100,000. 18 
Given conditions in Iran it is impossible to estimate the num¬ 
ber, let alone discern such matters as how many are short-term 
and how many long-term detainees. In any case, the absolute 
numbers are not the main point at issue: the most serious 
question concerns the continued violation of human rights by 
the Shah s regime. On top of the issues already discussed con¬ 
cerning arrest and imprisonment, there is the even more serious 
question of torture. 

S A V A K has used torture before trials, to get information 
and confessions from detainees, and after trials, to intimidate 
and pressure prisoners so that they will make public confes¬ 
sions. Torture is no longer an exceptional part of Iranian 
police procedure: since the late 1960s it has become a normal 
part of the interrogation and detention system. Amnesty sum- 
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marizes what it has been told: ‘Alleged .methods of torture 
include whipping and beating, electric shocks, the extraction 
of nails and teeth, boiling water pumped into the rectum, heavy 
weights hung on the testicles, tying the prisoner to a metal 
table heated to a white heat, inserting a broken bottle into the 
anus, and rape.’ 19 The following four specific cases are, whilst 
only a fraction of the misery imposed in the Shah’s jails, illus¬ 
trative of what occurs: 

. b, * n 1972 a Frenc h lawyer, Nuri Albala, attended the trial 
m Tehran of Masoud Ahmadzadeh, an engineer later executed 
by the regime. At one point Ahmadzadeh pulled up his pull¬ 
over to reveal the marks of torture on himself. In Albala’s 
words: ‘The whole of the middle of his chest and his stomach 
was a mass of twisted scars from very deep burns. They looked 
appalling ... His back was even worse. There was a perfect 
oblong etched into it, formed by a continuous line of scar 
tissue Inside the oblong, the skin was again covered in shiny 
scars from burning. I would estimate that the width of the 
table marks on his back was at least nine inches.’ Further in¬ 
vestigations by Albala revealed that Ahmadzadeh and other 
prisoners had been toasted on a special hot table - ‘an iron 
frame, rather like a bed-frame, covered with wire mesh which 
was electrically heated like a toaster’. 20 

2. Ashraf Dehqani, a woman guerrilla who later escaped 
from prison, recounts in her memoirs how during her inter¬ 
ior 011 by S A V A K she was raped by her torturers and 

ad five snakes placed on her. In particular she named Captain 
Bijan Niktab, aSAVAK officer mentioned by other prisoners 
as having worked in the Comite prison in central Tehran. 21 

3. An Iranian student whom I interviewed in 1976 described 
how he was arrested in 1973 and taken to the Comite prison 
During interrogation he was tied to a bed, and the soles of his 
fwt were beaten with a wire rope (feleke, a traditional form 
Of brutality in the Middle East). Then, when he refused to give 
information, his trousers were pulled down and a baton 
With an electric charge on the end was applied to his genitals: 
this baton, known to Iranian prisoners as the ‘electric stick’ 
{asa barqf), is a modified cattle prod, also commonly used by 
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torturers in Latin America. In this case, the three interrogators 
(who referred to each other as ‘Doctor’) used this on him for 
some hours, shouting abuse at him all the time. According to 
this student, the main torture rooms are on the third floor of 
the Comite, and at night the shouts of SAVAK’s victims 
can be heard throughout the building. 

4. Reza Baraheni, a writer held in Comite prison for 102 
days in 1973, describes a similar experience: 

The torture on the second day of my arrest consisted of 75 blows 
with a plaited wire whip at the soles of my feet. I was whipped 
on my hands as well, and the head torturer took the small finger 
of my left hand and broke it, saying that he was going to break 
my fingers one by one, one each day. Then I was told that, if I 
didn t confess, my wife and thirteen-year-old daughter would be 
raped in front of my eyes. All this time I was being beaten from 
head to toe. Then a pistol was held at my temple by the head 
torturer, Dr Azudi, and he prepared to shoot. In fact, the sound 
of shooting came, and I fainted. When I opened my eyes, I was 
being interrogated by someone who called himself Dr Rezvan. 
The interrogation, combined with psychological torture and some- 
times additional beatings, went on for 102 days until I was let out. 23 

The initial reason for such torture is to obtain information 
and to break prisoners before the trial. There are in fact two 
forms of preliminary interrogation: one, bazjui, is carried out 
by S A V A K and is really designed to extract as much in¬ 
formation as possible before legal proceedings begin; the other, 
bazporsi, is carried out by interrogators attached to the 
military tribunals, and is specifically related to preparing the 
prosecution case. Torture usually accompanies bazjui rather 
than bazporsi. But harsh treatment does not end at the trials: 
numerous cases of torture after trial have been reported, and an 
unknown number of people have been killed while serving 
their sentences. In 1974 two members of the Tudeh Party died 
of brutal treatment in prison. In April 1975 it emerged that 
nine men, all members of an opposition group imprisoned in 
1967, had been shot. Although they were nearing the end of 
their sentences, the regime claimed they were ‘shot while trying 
to escape’. Their relatives were never allowed to see their 
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y bodies > and many people suspect they were killed after refusing 
to make public recantations. 

S A V A K kills in at least three distinguishable ways. First 
an unknown number of people have been shot outright - in 
clashes with police, or ‘resisting arrest’. Since guerrilla resist- 
ance ^gan in 1971, dozens of young people have been officially 
reported killed in this way, although the real figure may be 
higher still. SAVAK has i, seems sometimes deliberately 

aWe numh° nen ? ^ arrest tW Secondl y> a consider¬ 
able number of people have been shot after trial by military 

tribunals. In the 1950s before SAVAK itself was created 
kast S M r ter in Mossad ^’ s government and at 

t„ i 07 e ty " , J‘. rmy offlcers were shot in this way. From 1971 
to 1976 over 300 people were officially executed after being sen- 

of”SonU h 7a W r Una ! S ” Thirdly ’ “ Unknown number 
roeS o haVC > maltreatment and torture under inter- 
rogation, or m jail. 

The Iranian government denies these allegations. The Shah 
denies that physical torture is used, although he admits it was 
used in the past. Sabeti has stated: ‘We never torture™ The 
press attache at the Iranian Embassy in Washington, Manou- 
cheir Ardalan, told the author in October 1976 that no torture 
, as use in Iran. Embassy officials elsewhere say the same 

isTsed m As r ta a t , n‘ he US A ’ ^ a ‘ S ° ' ried ‘° deny * hat torture 
mibee d ' A c Department official told a Congressional com¬ 
mittee m September 1976 that he did not believe there was 
torture m Iran although he accepted there was ‘harsh trZt- 

Btion of T ’ ° 0t aU ° Wed “^Pendent investi- 

°l theSe “alters: there is, obviously, no independent 
press, judiciary or legal profession in Iran which could check 

Woll r ‘ S Cef ? inIy n0 ' thC 0nly ““try i- the world to 
hottom o U f m whVt‘ ? S Bu ‘ Ms “ no way >««* the 

In 107-7 and has been . happening in Iran. 

. 1977 me re gime introduced a number of modifications 

wafpermitted t‘ had PUrsued “P ,0 that time. The Red Cross 
was Permitted to visit certain prisons, as were a few foreign 

i urnahsts. The first foreign observers to be allowed to attend 

» trial sat m on the court where eleven members of the opposi- 
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tion were being prosecuted. Legislation was introduced making 
political trials public, unless there were strong reasons against 
this, and allowing those undergoing trial to have civilian 
lawyers. It was rumoured that the incidence of torture had de¬ 
clined. However, these reports should be treated with circum¬ 
spection. In the first place, such changes have occurred in the 
past and have proved only temporary. This was the case in the 
early 1960s. Secondly, the only adequate guarantee against 
such practices is the existence of a legal profession and a press 
able to monitor them. The pressure from abroad was such 
that the regime may have felt obliged to introduce certain 
changes: only time will tell how far these changes go, or how 
long they last. For the main factors behind this abuse, the 
political conditions and state institutions using torture, have 
remained intact, and. personnel running them are the same. 
What has been modified one year can easily be changed back 
in the next. 

The Role of the U S A 

The contemporary character of the repressive apparatus in 
Iran has been shaped by the relationship with the USA, from 
the Phantom jets of the air force to the investigation practices 
of SAVAK learnt from the FBI. As we have seen, the 
armed forces acquired a dominant position in Iran in the 1920s 
before the USA played any significant role. But it is above 
all the relationship with the U S A that has since 1941 consoli¬ 
dated the role of the military and enabled it to acquire quite 
new dimensions, abroad as well as at home. The USA has 
sold weapons to many other countries in the world, but in no 
case, not even Israel or Brazil, has the client relationship with 
the USA enabled a third-world country to become a major 
regional power in the manner and to the extent that Iran 
has. 

The military relationship with the U S A has gone through 
four distinct phases, in each of which new economic and 
strategic factors have taken the alliance on to a grander scale: 

1. 1942-7 : When Britain and Russia occupied Iran in 1941, 
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they paved the way for 30,000 U S troops of the Persian Gulf 
Command to enter Iran to work on transporting supplies to 
Russia. The Iranian armed forces had been shattered by 1941, 
and in 1942 the USA brought two small missions to help 
rebuild these forces. A Military Mission was assigned to the 
army in an advisory role, and another more operational 
mission, GEN MIS H, worked with the Gendarmerie. 
G E N MI S H was at this time the most important link be¬ 
tween the USA and the Iranian security apparatus: it was 
through G E N MIS H, and its head Colonel Norman Schwar- 
tzkopf, a former FBI official and chief of the New Jersey State 
Police, that the USA played an active part in crushing 
popular resistance in Azerbaijan and Kurdistan after they were 
reoccupied in 1946-7. 

2. 1947-64 : from this initially limited beginning, the US A 
consolidated its relations with Iran as the cold war began. 
Iran was a front-line state and the USA, having got its foot 
in the door, was determined to turn Iran into a stronghold 
in the anti-Russian offensive. In 1947 the previously advisory 
Military Mission became an operational one - ARMISH- 
and the U S A began to bring in surplus war material to boost 
the Iranian armed forces. The limit was first set at $10 mil¬ 
lions but this was raised to $60 millions in 1948, and in 1950 
a Mutual Defence Assistance Agreement was signed. This 
provided the basis for much subsequent reinforcement. In over¬ 
all terms, between 1946 and 1970 Iran received $1,365-6 mil¬ 
lions in military aid from the US A; of this aid to Iran $830-4 
millions came in the form of military assistance, and amounted 
to 7 per cent of all the U S aid under its Military Assistance 
Programme in this period; the remaining $504-1 millions came 
in the form of credit. In the period from the end of the war 
until 1975, a total of over 11,000 Iranian military personnel 
were trained at installations in the USA. 

From 1947 until the early 1960s the Iranian military’s main, 
indeed sole, aim was internal repression, and it was U S aid and 
advice that made possible both the coup of 1953 and the 
subsequent consolidation of the Shah’s regime. Sherman tanks, 
provided in 1951, were used to crush popular resistance in 
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Tehran; a convenient supply of U S military and economic 
credits in the months after the coup gave the regime the funds 
it needed to stabilize its position. Throughout this period the 
USA maintained at least four separate military missions in 
Iran: G E N MIS H, which handled the 11 G, the two armed 
forces missions, ARMISH and M A A G, and a secret mis¬ 
sion with S A V A K. In the late 1950s as many as 900 U S per¬ 
sonnel were working with the Iranian armed forces. 

No one pretended that this was necessary to meet Iran’s 
border defence needs: the Soviet Union had nothing to fear 
from the Iranian army, and the foes against which the Shah 
was being armed were those inside and not outside the country. 
Yet by the early 1960s U S criticism of the Iranian government 
had increased, and it was realized in Washington that such 
a regime was not in its existing form a long-term guarantor of 
stability in Iran. The Kennedy administration therefore urged 
social reforms on the Shah. But the U S criticism was also in 
part directed at the armed forces themselves. In the words of 
Kennedy’s personal adviser, Theodore Sorensen: ‘In Iran the 
Shah insisted on our supporting an expensive army too large 
for border incidents and internal security and of no use in an 
all-out war. His army ... resembled the proverbial man who 
was too heavy to do any light work and too light to do any 
heavy work.’ 26 In response the Shah made certain changes: 
hundreds of officers were sacked in anti-corruption campaigns, 
and the formal size of the army was reduced from 125,000 to 
100,000. But whilst the Shah pushed ahead with his reforms he 
also reminded Iranians of the army’s place in maintaining 
order: its role in quelling the urban risings of June 1963 and 
the tribal resistance in Fars should have removed any doubts 
on this score. 

3. 1964-72 \ the critical climate of the early 1960s soon dis¬ 
persed, and Iran was then able to increase the flow of US 
arms. This was facilitated by two further developments. First, 
Iran began to develop a regional foreign policy for the first 
time, the Shah could argue that it was defending western in¬ 
terests in the face of radical Arab regimes such as that of 
Nasser s Egypt and of republican Iraq, on Iran’s borders. 
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Secondly, U S arms policy shifted away from the direct provi¬ 
sion of aid towards the sale of arms on credit. Iran qualified 
for such credit, both in the sense that it was an ally and in 
the sense that with rising oil revenues it could afford to borrow 
on a considerable scale. Three dates stand out in this period: 

(i) June 1964: the Shah on a visit to Washington persuaded 
a previously reluctant President Johnson to provide Iran with 
military sales credit. This credit rose from an initial $48 mil¬ 
lions in 1965 to $300 millions in 1973. These credits marked 
a strategic shift in U S policy to a new level of arms sup¬ 
plies. The US Military Assistance Programme ended in 1969, 
whilst government-to-government sales rose by an even greater 
amount. Between 1950 and 1964 these had come to only $1-3 
millions but orders then rose to $208 millions in 1966 alone. 

(ii) January 1968: the British announced they would pull 
their forces out of the Persian Gulf by the end of 1971 and 
Iran let it be known that it was determined to take Britain’s 
place as the dominant military power. The Gulf and northern 
Indian Ocean then became the major concern in Iranian de¬ 
fence planning: troops were moved from the borders with 
Russia to the western border with Iraq and to the southern 
provinces of Iran, bordering the Gulf. The three main army 
corps had their H Qs in positions corresponding to this new 
posture: the 1st Army Corps was based at Kermanshah, the 
2nd at Tehran and the 3rd at Shiraz. 

(m) July 1969: US President Nixon stated on the island of 
Guam that the USA was now concerned to encourage third- 
world states to assume greater responsibility for their own 
defence and that the USA would encourage this process. 
Although most immediately related to Vietnam, this new doc¬ 
trine had implications for Iran, and the Shah had the money, 
and occupied the strategic position, to take advantage of the 
opportunity. It came three years later. 

4. 1972 onwards : Iran was able to enter a quite new dimen¬ 
sion of army purchases as a result of two further events : 

(i) In May 1972 President Nixon visited Tehran, and in a 
secret agreement, unparalleled in the U S A’s relations with any 
other non-industrialized country, agreed to sell Iran any con- 
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ventional weapons it required. In particular he agreed to 
provide Iran with F-14 and F-15 combat aircraft, the most 
advanced then in existence. 

(ii) In late 1973 the OPEC states raised the price of oil 
by five times. Iran’s oil revenues thereby multiplied, and with 
them its capacity to purchase weapons. These two events to¬ 
gether unleashed the largest arms sales boom in history. 

The Arms Boom 

The dimensions of the arms flow released by this conjuncture 
can be stated in a summary form. First, Iran’s outlay on de¬ 
fence has escalated in the past two decades: from $78 millions 
in 1954 to $241 millions in 1964 to $3,680 millions in 1974. 
Under the 1973-8 Five Year Plan, revised after the 1973 
OPEC price rises, Iran will spend 31 per cent of all its monies 
on military expenditure. 

Table 4: Iran’s Defence Budget 1970-77 
In U S $ millions at current prices 


Year 

Defence Budget 

Percentage Increase 
on Previous Year 

1970 

880 

_ 

1971 

1,065 

17 

1972 

1,375 

29 

1973 

1,525 

11 

1974 

3,680 

141 

1975 

6,325 

72 

1976 

8,925 

41 

1977 

9,400 

5 


Source: US Military Sales to Iran, Staff Report to the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Foreign Assistance of the Senate Foreign Relation Com¬ 
mittee, Washington, 1976, p. 13. 

Secondly, between 50 and 80 per cent of this expenditure is 
going on foreign purchases, and in particular on purchases 
from the USA. Iran is in the mid-1970s the largest single 
purchaser of U S arms in the world, and total sales in the 
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years 1972-6 came to $10-4 billions. The 1970-83 total is 
estimated at $18-5 billions. 

Table 5: U S Military Sales to Iran 1950-77 
In U S $ millions at current prices 

Year 
1950-69 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 
1977* 

1950-77 
*estimate 

Source: Michael Klare, based on US Department of Defense 
publications. 

The arms purchased in these years did not all arrive in the 
same period - some will not arrive till the early 1980s, but by 
then new forward purchases will presumably also have been 
made. As a result of the arms inflow there has been a great ex¬ 
pansion in the size, fire-power and deployment of the Iranian 
forces. The numbers of men under arms in all services has 
risen from 161,000 in 1970 to 413,000 in 1978; of these 250,000 
are in the army. But the increase in armaments has been even 
more spectacular: 

1. By 1976 the Iranian army had ordered or acquired nearly 
3,000 modern tanks, and by the early 1980s may have as many 
as 6,000. Between 1975 and 1977 it acquired over 9,000 TO W 
anti-tank missiles. The army is also developing a large army 
aviation unit, a counter-insurgency force which by 1978 is 
expected to have 14,000 personnel and over 890 modern heli¬ 
copters. In the same year it is reckoned that Iran will have 
twice the number of soldiers, arms and armament of the British 
army. 

2. The Iranian navy has acquired the largest hovercraft 


7570 

113-2 

396-8 

519-1 

2,157-4 

4,373-2 

3,021-0 

1,458.7 

4,213-0 

17,009-4 
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fleet in the world, and has on order 4 U S-built Spruance 
destroyers, to be delivered in 1980-81. These ships, which will 
be deployed in the Indian Ocean, can be used for anti¬ 
submarine and anti-shipping operations, as well as for coastal 
bombardment. The cost of each rose from $120 millions in 
1974 to $339 millions in 1976. The navy has also ordered 3 
Tang class submarines for use in the Indian Ocean. 

3. The largest purchases have been of aircraft - $11-8 bil¬ 
lions’ worth up to the end of 1976. Iran placed F-4 Phantoms 
on order in 1965 and the first ones arrived in 1968. Iran now 
has on order 290 Phantom bombers, 33 F-5 light interceptor 
planes, 80 F-14s and 160 F? 16s, all for delivery by the end of 
1978. Iran’s air force will then be numerically the fourth largest 
in the world, and in armaments at least the third most sophis¬ 
ticated. This arms boom has been accompanied by a vast infra¬ 
structural expansion. The air force has seven major bases, 
with three more operational bases in the east. Current work in¬ 
cludes the construction of fifty smaller airfields where Hawk 
anti-aircraft missiles will be stationed. The navy had in 1976 six 
naval bases along the coast of the Gulf, but plans exist for the 
construction of a new, larger, base at Chah Bahar on the 
Indian Ocean. This will serve as the base for the Spruances 
and the Tangs. Most base expansion has taken place in the 
south of the country and there are plans to invest up to $30 
billions in the Gulf provinces between 1975 and 1982, much 
of it in defence-related expenditure. It may be too early to 
determine what the effects of these developments are; but it is 
already obvious that a whole number of problems and dangers 
have arisen. These fall into two main categories: first, prob¬ 
lems internal to the arms flow itself, and secondly the political 
implications, inside and outside Iran, of this military growth. 


Problems of the Arms Flow 

Following Nixon’s 1972 agreement with the Shah, and especi¬ 
ally after the rise in the price of oil, an army of U S arms 
salesmen descended on Iran, as did, in smaller numbers, their 
counterparts from Britain and France. It soon became clear. 
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however, that even in terms of what the Iranian government 
and its foreign suppliers were trying to do, i.e. leaving aside 
the political implications, serious difficulties had arisen: 

1. The arms flow was out of control: no US agency was 
overseeing what Iran was ordering and no Iranian government 
agency was either. Sole responsibility for major purchases lay 
with the Shah, and he did not take care to investigate the de¬ 
tails of what Iran was acquiring. By 1976 relations between 
the U S and Iranian officials involved had deteriorated: the 
Shah was accusing U S firms of dumping useless equipment 
onto Iran, and of unjustifiably hiking prices, whilst U S Con¬ 
gressional investigators were questioning Iran’s capacity to use 
the weapons it was getting. Even the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, General George Brown, was heard to remark: 
The military programmes the Shah has coming, it just makes 
you wonder whether he doesn’t some day have visions of the 
Persian Empire, and the U S Ambassador in Tehran, Richard 
Helms, declared that he had ‘washed his hands’ of parts of the 
U S military sales programme. 27 

2. The most serious on-the-ground problem was the short¬ 
age of Iranians with the skills to maintain and use the new 
equipment. According to a Congressional report, technical 
manpower requirements in the Iranian air force are likely 
to rise from 20,000 in 1976 to 40,000 in 1981. The 1976 short¬ 
fall was 7,000 and could rise to 10,000 by 1981. The navy too 
was experiencing difficulties in getting trainees for its sub¬ 
marine crews, because of the demand for such personnel for 
the Spruance programme. The same report indicated that most 
training and equipment programmes were running consider¬ 
ably behind schedule. 28 The great shortage of skilled personnel 
in the Iranian economy as a whole (700,000 in the 1973-8 
Plan period) will only increase the pressure on the military. 

3. No proper estimates exist of how efficient the Iranian 
military machine is, but because of its lack of serious combat 
experience it is not comparable in practical terms with other 
Asian forces - those of India, Pakistan, Jordan or Israel, for 
example. U S officials estimate that the 40 per cent wastage 
found in the economy as a whole will probably also apply to 
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the armed forces. The campaign fought by the Shah’s army 
in Dhofar between 1973 and 1976 was a low-level one, and not 
therefore indicative of how the military machine could cope 
with a large-scale conflict. But the Shah used this occasion 
to train many men in combat conditions: the 3,000-man ex¬ 
peditionary force was rotated every four months to provide 
the maximum spread of experience. Non-Iranian observers 
have noted that Iranians in Dhofar were reluctant to engage 
directly with the guerrillas, but relied on their heavy fire-power 
instead. U S pilots at the aviation training school in Isfahan 
have also been critical, often dismissive, of their charges: after 
a strike by U S personnel in 1975 these complained they were 
being made to pass pilots who were not properly qualified. As 
for the navy, one can only point out that it is a very recently 
expanded force with little experience in handling its new 
equipment. In the words of the British Naval Attache in 
Tehran in 1975 it is ‘inefficient and understaffed’. 

4. The flow of U S arms has brought with it the need to 
import more and more U S military personnel. In 1976 there 
were 2,941 former members of the U S armed forces wor kin g 
for U S firms and another 1,435 directly under the U S Depart¬ 
ment of Defense. By 1980 it is reckoned by U S Senate investi¬ 
gations there may be 50,000-60,000 U S personnel and their 
families in Iran, most on defence-related contracts. Iran will 
not be able to fight a war of any duration without the active 
collaboration of U S experts. Although more and more Iran¬ 
ians will be trained to service and use these weapons, there 
will be a substantial U S military community in Iran right 
through the 1980s - hostages to the policies of the Shah, and 
to the anger of his enemies. Between 1973 and 1976 six Ameri¬ 
cans working in Iran on security activities were assassinated 
by Iranian guerrillas, and the incidence of this could well in¬ 
crease. A further dangerous indication is the fact that there 
is already evidence that U S personnel have participated in 
active military operations with Iranian forces. US air per¬ 
sonnel flew operational missions during the war in Iraqi Kurdi¬ 
stan, and surveillance planes in the war in Dhofar; a small 
group of U S experts was also involved on the ground in 
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Dhofar, and some of the surveillance of the Gulf and northern 
Indian Ocean by Iranian F-14 planes is being done by US 
personnel. 29 

5. Iran is also critically reliant on the USA for continued 
supplies. It is now engaged in trying to build up a military pro¬ 
duction industry. Iran is building an $800 millions ordnance 
factory at Isfahan with British help, and in 1976 assembly of 
Bell A H-l J helicopters began at Shiraz; but this assembly 
programme is one that in no way lessens Iran’s dependence on 
imported supplies and technology. Iran has also purchased a 
fleet of arms transport planes and converted Boeing 707 in¬ 
flight refuelling tankers in order to enable it to fly in its own 
supplies from the USA during a possible conflict. But Iran 
will only be able to get the supplies in the first place if its 
patron and ally agrees. 

6. The Iranian arms boom has, not unexpectedly, been ac¬ 
companied by considerable corruption, in particular the taking 
of bribes or commissions by middlemen acting for U S and 
other arms firms. The Shah has tried to focus attention on 
members of the armed forces involved in this - like the heads 
of the navy and gendarmerie who were prosecuted in 1976 
and 1974 respectively. But U S Congressional investigations in 
1976 revealed that far more important people were involved: 
among them were the Shah’s nephew Prince Sharam and the 
head of the air force. General Khatami, both agents for 
Northrop. Three Iranian brothers now resident in the USA, 
the Lavi brothers, received $6 millions from Grumman for 
their services. 30 The Shah has also realized that not only does 
Iran have to pay for the bribes (the U S firms add them to 
the cost) but that in some cases the equipment acquired in this 
way is ill-suited to Iran’s needs, even in the manner in which 
these are conceived of by the Shah. 

The Political Consequences 

The technical difficulties attending the arms programme, and 
the acrimonious disputes within the U S business and defence 
communities about the Iranian programme, are in the end of 
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only secondary importance. Indeed the greed and short¬ 
sightedness illustrated by the post-1972 developments are most 
reprehensible, not because of the inefficient use of weaponry 
but because they demonstrate once again how much the monies 
that Iran so needs for its development are being wasted. But, 
despite the internal problems involved, the military reinforce¬ 
ment of the Shah’s regime over the past decade is a develop¬ 
ment that is having enormous implications, which we can, 
briefly, survey. 

In terms of the internal context, there can be no doubt that 
the arms purchases have further strengthened the position of 
the military. In the most direct sense, its repressive capacities 
have been reinforced; although Spruance and F-14s are of no 
use in fighting guerrillas, there has been a comparable expan¬ 
sion in counter-insurgency equipment. The 890 helicopters, 
and the computerized information system for the police being 
installed, are all designed for this purpose and the new tanks 
have been used on the streets of Tehran. Secondly, by acquiring 
such enormous amounts of weapons the armed forces have 
strengthened their economic position: more and more people 
depend on them for employment and for supplying their needs, 
and given the immense continuous investment required the 
military of all three services will continue to make a sub¬ 
stantial claim on the budget. There can be no doubt that were 
the Shah to be assassinated or his prestige seriously weakened 
then the armed forces would be willing and able to intervene. 

The military build-up also has ominous implications for 
Iranian foreign policy. Iran has in the past decade carried out 
a number of aggressive foreign actions, some overt and some 
covert. It has dispatched troops to Oman, Iraq and the United 
Arab Emirates (see pp. 270-71), and has loaned or supplied 
arms to a range of other governments - South Vietnam, 
Somalia, Jordan, Morocco and North Yemen. As Iran becomes 
stronger, the temptation to intervene abroad will certainly be¬ 
come greater and while there is nothing inevitable about this 
development, there are a number of factors which taken to¬ 
gether will make Iranian attacks on its neighbours more likelv 
(see p. 268). 
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terms the army was dominant before the USA intervened, 
i.e. it does not owe its position to outside support. The most 
significant regional difference is that the Iranian military ap¬ 
paratus, for reasons of economics and strategy, has gone 
further than any other in developing a new kind of alliance 
with the USA. Not only is the military apparatus holding 
down the Iranian people in a brutal manner, but it is also acting 
as the guarantor of the counter-revolutionary regimes in 
western Asia. Beyond that it is playing an important role in 
balancing the books of the U S defence establishment and in¬ 
dustry. Finally and above all else Iran is developing towards 
a situation in which the likelihood of its launching aggression 
against its neighbours is increasing. 


5 Agricultural Development 


The Iranian land reform programme began in 1962 and 
officially ended in 1971. In terms of the recent transformation 
of Iranian society, it has immense importance. 1 In the first 
place, over half the Iranian population still reside in the 
countryside and hence live their lives under the impact of this 
reform. Secondly, the Shah himself has chosen to make the 
land reform the symbol of his ‘revolution’ and the main token 
of his concern for his people. However, there are other reasons 
why the reform is of central concern to any study of Iran. It has 
been the chief means through which the state has encouraged 
the capitalist transformation of the countryside. Although it 
was carried out under the slogan of ‘land to the tilleV, and 
thereby supposed to have an egalitarian character, the imple¬ 
mentation of the reform has been such as to create new social 
divisions in the countryside, in fact to create a capitalist class 
structure in place of the earlier pre-capitalist one. We do not 
know what degree of class antagonism there now exists in the 
rural areas, but it is conceivable, at least, that the immense in¬ 
equalities created by the reform will yield conflict in the future. 
One consequence for the future is, however, beyond doubt: 
this is that whilst the reform itself may have been a political 
victory for the Shah, the regime’s whole agricultural policy 
has proven to be an economic failure, and the protracted crises 
of the Iranian countryside in the 1970s and 1980s, i.e. after the 
reform, will constitute a limitation on Iran’s capacity to 
achieve an overall development of its economy. For this reason, 
the reform is a part of a much wider process of change in the 
countryside since 1960. 

Most discussion about the Iranian land reform is posed in 
terms of the specific conditions under which it was launched: 
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most prominently, the crisis of the early 1960s, and the pressure 
of the Kennedy administration. This is all perfectly relevant, 
but it leads to a certain distortion, since judged by the narrow 
political concerns of that period the reform was a success. The 
Americans were pleased and the Shah emerged in a stronger 
position. The reform, and the defeat of the opposition in the 
1960-63 period, marked a further step in the state’s land reform 
process of consolidation. On the other hand, these historical 
factors are of limited help in assessing the import of the land 
reform, since the land reform was an inevitability if Iran wa§ 
to attempt capitalist development. No country that has not 
transformed the rural sector can develop. And it is rather in 
terms of the latter consideration that the reform should be 
judged. 

In essence, the spread of capitalism defined in a classic 
account by Lenin can be identified in terms of three processes: 2 
(1) The spread of commodity relations, through which the 
major inputs of agriculture (land and labour) become separated 
from each other and become objects of exchange to be bought 
and sold on a market, and through which the agricultural pro¬ 
duct also becomes a commodity. Where previously custom, 
law and non-monetary arrangements prevailed, money now 
regulates the disposition of the inputs and product of agricul¬ 
ture. (2) The growth of a home market, and with it the expan¬ 
sion in the output of the agriculture sector, as well as in the 
exchanges of commodities between the agrarian and non¬ 
agrarian sectors of the economy. (3) The growth of a capitalist 
class structure: the word ‘peasant’ no longer indicates member¬ 
ship of a specific class even if it did previously, since it covers 
both those who own land (rural bourgeois and petty-bourgeois) 
and those who have only their labour to sell (rural proletarians). 

This transformation of the countryside, essential to capitalist 
development, may be stimulated by private appropriation and 
market forces alone. It did so in England. But in most capita¬ 
list countries the state has intervened, at some stage or other, 
to bring the rural sector into line with the rest of the economy, 
and in particular by altering the pattern of land ownership in 
the countryside. This, strictly speaking, is all that land reform 
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is - the alteration of land ownership by the state in order to 
encourage the growth of a home market and a capitalist class 
structure in the countryside. Land reforms under socialism 
perform different tasks, and are also equally designed to align 
the rural sector with the requirements of overall development. 

Two things cannot be treated as automatic components of 
land reform and capitalist development in the countryside. First 
of all, no specific form of land ownership is entailed by capita¬ 
list development: there can be large-scale estates, medium-size 
holdings, cooperatives, or small family plots. It is not, there¬ 
fore, enough to say that capitalism has been introduced into 
the Iranian countryside: one has to say what specific property 
relations have been introduced in this case. Secondly, the mere 
fact of land reform, and of the permeation of the countryside 
by capitalist relations, is not in itself enough to ensure that 
the agrarian sector does meet the requirements of the rest of 
the economy. The new agrarian bourgeoisie may be indifferent 
to the demands by the rest of the economy for investment funds 
and may withhold part of the agricultural output needed by 
that other sector: this has been the case in India since the 
reform of the 1960s. In Iran too one encounters a situation 
where the state has imposed capitalist relations, belatedly and 
deliberately, on the countryside, but has failed to mobilize rural 
resources in a manner remotely consonant with the needs of 
the rest of the economy. 


Before the Reform 

Iranian agriculture faces a hostile, begrudging environment. 
Of the country’s total land area (165 million hectares) 55 per 
cent is unusable because it is desert, mountains or swamps, 
and another 30 per cent or more is forest and pasture. Only an 
estimated 12 per cent is cultivated, and of this up to half may 
have to be left fallow at any one time, because of the persist¬ 
ence of traditional farming methods. Only 5 per cent (8 million 
hectares) is permanently cultivated. Whilst some officials claim 
that 20 million hectares are cultivable there exists considerable 
difficulty in using this, above all because of the shortage of 
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water. It is estimated that only about 500,000 hectares enjoy 
complete irrigation and that only 4-5 million hectares are 
potentially irrigable. 3 The Shah himself once remarked with 
justice that Iran would be better off without oil and with an 
adequate annual rainfall. 

There are no precise statistics on land holdings before the 
reform, and the basic unit used to measure ownership, namely 
the village and a sixth of a village (dang), do not correlate with 
any fixed area. A village, of which there are estimated to have 
been 50,000, could have between 20 and 500 inhabitants. There 
are, nevertheless, data which give some idea of the ownership 
pattern, and which illustrate the composite character of the 
Iranian landowning class in this period. 


Table 6: Land Ownership Before the Reform 


Type of Conversion 

% of all land 
owned 

number of 
villages 

% of 
villages 

Large proprietors 
(of whom those owning 

56-0 

13,569 

34-43 

over 100 hectares) 

33-8 

— 

— 

Small proprietors 

10-12 

16,522 

41-93 

Royal domain 

10-13 

812 

2-06 

Religious endowment 

1-2 

713 

1-81 

Tribal holdings 

130 

— 

— 

Public domain 

3-4 

1,444 

3-67 

Other holdings 

— 

6,346 

1610 


Source: The Cambridge History of Iran, \oil. 1 , Cambridge, 1968, 
p. 687. 


The membership of the landowning class was an agglomera¬ 
tion of different components that had been assembled over the 
previous century. It included members of the court who had 
been given land by the Shah, traditional landowners, tribal 
leaders who had acquired individual control of lands previously 
under communal ownership, and merchants who had bought 
land out of trading profits. Most of the owners resided in 
towns, and in their personal and family connections they inter¬ 
mixed with the commercial and state bourgeoisie. The most 
powerful group consisted of 400-450 families, some of whom 
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are reputed to have owned as many as 300 villages. According 
to one estimate, 37 families alone owned 19,000 villages, i.e. 
around 38 per cent of the total, whilst another group of 
medium landlords, owning 1-5 villages each, owned 7,000 
villages, or 14 per cent of the total. Reza Khan appropriated 
2,100 villages in the 1920s and 1930s and thereby made him , 
self and the Pahlavi family the largest landowners in the 
country. 4 Many of the smaller units of land were also owned 
by absentee landowners, and only 5 per cent of peasants are 
believed to have owned the land they tilled. 

The two most important ways in which the product was 
extracted were through bigari, or unpaid labour for the land- 
owner, and through various forms of share-cropping. The latter 
system involved peasants working on the land for a share of 
the crop; the share system varied considerably, but the most 
common pattern was for the crop to be divided into five, 
according to the five inputs - land, labour, water, animals and 
seed. Hence, a peasant who provided only labour might get 
20 per cent of the crop, whilst the landowner automatically 
got his 20 per cent. But the Iranian village was not usually a 
simple combination of owner and labourer, since two further 
kinds of division operated. Those peasants who were entitled 
to the share were those who had conventionally been allowed 
to work on the strip in question (the nasagh ), while there was 
an inferior group of casual labourers (the latter sometimes 
called khosh-neshin 5 ). The latter received an even smaller re¬ 
compense than that given to the others. Secondly, between the 
nasagh- holders and the landowners there was often a stratum 
of those who controlled the other three inputs - seed, water 
and animals (usually oxen). In many villages oxen were owned 
by a separate group, who contributed their own labour, and 
may also have owned some land as well. The result was that 
prior to the land reform there existed a system of hierarchy in 
the village: if there was a typical case, this comprised the 
landowners proper, the animal-owning intermediaries, the 
«asag/?-holders, and the labourers. Although pre-capitalist in 
origin, this pre-existing division provided the context within 
waich the land reform itself took place and to a considerable 
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extent determined the character of the post-reform social 
structure. 6 

Whilst it shared many problems with other comparable third- 
world countries, the Iranian countryside also reflected more 
specific historical characterictics. In the first place, since Iran 
had never been subjected to colonial domination, the country¬ 
side had not been affected by the processes of colonialism: 
there was no efficient taxation, and little encouragement of the 
growth of cash crops for export. Before the land reform the 
only major agricultural export was cotton, 40 per cent of 
which went abroad. Some dry fruits and nuts were also ex¬ 
ported. In no sense was Iran like India, Ceylon, Kenya or Latin 
America - a country whose rural sector had been to a signifi¬ 
cant extent transformed by the impact of colonialism and 
international trade. And this may have been one of the factors 
making land reform easier for the Shah: there was no strong 
landowning class with international ties and a clear class- 
consciousness that could offer a determined resistance to his 
policies. Those merchants who invested their profits in land 
did not then transform these lands along commercial lines. 
They held the land as a form of wealth in itself, as much as a 
means of realizing further profits. 

Another striking peculiarity of the Iranian countryside is the 
apparent absence of peasant revolts in recent Iranian history. 
It has been shown that peasant movements rarely take place 
on a national scale, and that they tend to be local, often spon¬ 
taneous, outbursts. 7 It is also probable that some localized 
peasant revolts occur without ever being properly documented, 
so that the ‘absence’ of such revolts only reflects the fact that 
they were not recorded. But even allowing for these factors, 
it seems that the incidence of peasant revolts and resistance in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has been very low. 
Where there have been uprisings in the countryside, these have 
taken place within a tribal or ethnic context (Kurds, Arabs, 
Qashqai, etc.) or have been regional movements at a time 
when the state was weak (the Gilani movement after 1917). 
Despite the deterioration of conditions in the countryside in 
the first half of this century, and the relatively low level of 
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migration to the towns, no significant resistance by peasants 
has been recorded. 

A number of factors have been adduced to explain this: the 
geographical dispersal of villages, the persistent threats of 
raiding nomads, the absence of a middle peasantry. 8 It may 
also be that factors within the structure of village life itself 
have contributed to the peasants’ tranquillity: cooperation 
among villages was strong because of water shortages and 
hence rebellions by breakaway groups were more difficult. 
Whatever the reasons, the result was that the regime faced no 
direct threat from the peasantry, of a kind that in other coun¬ 
tries forced governments to introduce a pre-emptive land re¬ 
form. It may be that the long-term threat of a peasant 
movement weighed on the Shah and his advisers; but in the 
immediate situation, it was the need to transform the country¬ 
side economically, and the critical turn in relations between 
the Shah and his opponents, which brought about the land 
reform programme. 9 


The Reform and Its Phases 

The Shah was by no means the first person to call for land 
reform in Iran; the necessity for such reform was long evident 
to many observers. The first Majlis set up during the Con¬ 
stitutional Revolution had not called for land reform since it 
had been dominated by landowners; but under the Gilan Re¬ 
public of 1917-21 large estates in the areas held by the rebels 
were distributed to the peasants. A similar reform took place in 
Azerbaijan during the autonomous republic of 1945-6. Both 
these cases were, however, ones in which land distribution was 
decided on by a revolutionary grouping then in power, and 
they were not in the first instance results of the demands of a 
peasant movement. Another advocate of land reform from the 
mid-1940s onwards was Hassan Arsanjani, a radical'liberal 
who was later the first Minister of Agrarian Reform. In a move 
designed to offset criticism in 1949 the Shah himself distributed 
517 of the 2,100 villages seized by Reza Khan, and these went 
to their cultivators. But in general landlords retained power 
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in the Iranian countryside until the reform, and as late as 
1959 they blocked a land reform proposal that had been tabled 
in the Majlis. 

The change came with the crisis of 1961 and the advent of the 
Amini government; in January 1962 an initial land reform 
decree was promulgated, with the encouragement and advice 
of U S officials. This law, subsequently known as the ‘first 
phase’, contained four main provisions: 

1. Ownership was limited to one village or to six dangs in 
separate villages. Exempted were orchards, tea plantations, 
homesteads, groves, and land where there was mechanized 
cultivation using daily wage-labour. 

2. Landowners were to be compensated by the state over 10 
years (later extended to 15) on the basis of the taxes they had 
been paying. The peasants who received land were to repay 
the value plus 10 per cent over a period of 15 years; those who 
defaulted for three years running were to be dispossessed. 

3. Land was to be redistributed to those who were already 
farming land, with priority going to those who provided more 
than just labour: i.e. oxen-owners had priority. Then came 
nasagh-holders, and finally labourers. All those receiving land 
had to become members of cooperatives. 

4. Where no distribution took place, that is in villages re¬ 
tained by landlords, there was to be an end to arbitrary dis¬ 
missal of peasants. Share-cropping rates were raised by 5 per 
cent of the crop on irrigated land and by 10 per cent on non- 
irrigated. 

This law seems to have aroused considerable enthusiasm in 
the countryside: it showed that the landlord had lost his total 
control of the village, and promised prosperity to the rural 
population. But, if the initial popularity was based on the hope 
that the peasantry as a whole would get land, this was in error. 
First of all, official figures for the first phase show that by 
October 1972, i.e. a decade after implementation began, the 
law had covered only around 30 per cent of the villages in Iran 
(14,646), and that of these less than 10 per cent (3,920) had 
been wholly redistributed. In the rest only some dangs had 
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been sold to the peasants. The total number of families receiv¬ 
ing land under this phase was 690,466: given the fact that the 
rural population is around 3-5 million families (17 million 
people) this means that under a fifth of all peasants appear to 
have benefited from this first phase of the reform. 

Moreover, a considerable number of landowners were able 
to evade redistribution. The law enabled rich owners to trans¬ 
fer excess lands to their relatives, an escape many are believed 
to have taken. Other farmers carried out mechanizations that 
were only token. 850 owners claimed to have mechanized 
their farms, and some drove the peasants off the land in order 
to qualify for this. Another 1,500 opted for escape under the 
‘orchards’ provision: this may explain why Iranian pistachio 
nut and apple output rose by 600 per cent between 1960 and 
1968. Nor is there any doubt that some owners were able in 
one way or another to bend with the wind and bribe the reform 
officials so that they could retain some of the lands to which 
they were no longer entitled. Finally, a considerable amount 
of doubt attaches to how many wholly-owned villages there 
were : the state’s figure in recent statistics has been 3,920, whilst 
Minister of Agrarian Reform Arsanjani stated in 1962 that 
there were 15,000 villages owned by people who had more 
than five in their possession. The drop in the number of 
villages that should have been totally redistributed is con¬ 
sequently rather suspicious. 10 

A second stage of land reform came into effect in January 
1963, but it was considered too radical and was watered down 
in a number of ways in 1964. It was designed to cover that 
land which had not been affected by the first stage, and under 
it landlords were faced with five alternatives on the land they 
retained. Their options are listed below, with percentages of 
peasants affected given in brackets: 

1. To rent the land to peasants on 30-year leases (80-08 
per cent). 

2. To sell the land to peasants at a mutually agreed price 
(3-67 per cent). 

3. To divide the land in proportion to the prevailing crop- 
tharing distribution of the harvest (10-04 per cent). 
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4. To set up joint stock companies in which landlords and 
peasants were to be shareholders (5-35 per cent). 

5. To purchase the land from peasants (0-86 per cent). 

As can be seen, most landlords decided to hold on to their 
lands, and to reach tenancy agreements with the peasants. A 
total of 1,246,652 peasant families received leases on their 
lands. Therefore, whilst the second phase affected more 
peasant families than the first phase (1,600,000 as compared 
with 700,000), far fewer peasants actually acquired land: 
57,164 families purchased their land, and another 156,279 ac¬ 
quired land through division. In total about 210,000 families 
acquired land under phase two as opposed to the 700,000 who 
had received it under phase one. The arrangements so reached 
under phase two were inadequate; in particular, agricultural 
productivity was not rising sufficiently and peasants reportedly 
resisted tenancies, so in 1968 a third phase of reform was intro¬ 
duced, which was designed to convert the tenancy arrange¬ 
ments of phase two into ownership. Land affected by sections 
one and four of phase two, i.e. tenanted and joint stock 
company land, was to be sold to the peasants. But after four 
years of rearrangement under which this land was redistributed, 
it seems that only 738,119 out of the 1-3 million eligible families 
had in fact acquired land, i.e. under phase three about 592,000 
families lost the position they had acquired under phase two. 11 
Taken together phases one to three seem to have given land 
to about 1,638,000 families: 690,000 under phase one, 210,000 
under phase two and 738,000 under phase three. Yet this figure 
of L6 million families is, as will be discussed later in this chap¬ 
ter, under half of the total number of rural families in Iran. 

However, from the government’s point of view, the main 
problem is not the partiality of its distribution policy, but rather 
the failure of the reforms to increase agricultural output in a 
satisfactory way. Many of the peasants who did get plots of 
land under the reform received it in amounts that were too 
small to be viable. Sixty-eight per cent received plots of under 
5 hectares, whilst the minimum viable outside the north is 
7 hectares per family. Hence, from the mid-1960s onwards 
there has been another trend in government policy, one 
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designed to supersede individual ownership with larger-scale 
farming. Phase three was, in part, a preparation for this new 
process which aimed above all to consolidate rural holdings. 
The new policy either encourages farmers to participate in new 
state-run farming corporations, or displaces them through the 
private agricultural firms in which Iranian and foreign business 
interests are collaborating to apply capital-intensive techniques 
to the countryside. The farm corporations are modelled on the 
Israeli moshavim, cooperatives of individual producers, and 
many managers of these units have been trained in Israel 12 ; 
the private capital-intensive farms are modelled on U S agri¬ 
business corporations. Legislation on the farm corporations 
was passed in 1967 and by the spring of 1973 43 had been set 
up. They are confined to selected areas of the country, with 
the aim that there should be 140 of them by the end of 1978. 
The purpose is to introduce modern mechanized farming tech¬ 
niques, and to consolidate uneconomic holdings into units of 
at least 20 hectares. Under the 1967 Act, corporations are 
formed, provided 51 per cent of the owners considered eligible 
for such corporations give their consent. Members receive 
shares in the corporations, but use of their lands passes to the 
corporations, and power in effect resides with the state- 
appointed managers. This measure obviously runs counter to 
the formal intent of earlier reform measures. Not only does it 
abolish individual ownership in the areas covered, but it also 
has effects on the majority of peasants not covered by the 
corporations, they see that what the state gives it may also take 
away. The probability is therefore that the corporations, which 
are designed to increase output, will discourage the new 
owners elsewhere from increasing their output and from invest¬ 
ing their profits, because of the pervasive insecurity which the 
establishment of the corporations induces. There has certainly 
been resistance to the setting up of the corporations, as is 
evidenced by a bill enacted in 1975 which tightens up the 
original 1967 provisions. Holdings belonging to those farmers 
who refuse or are unable to join farm corporations being 
established on their land are to be forcibly expropriated, and 
all land so taken over is to be placed under the control of 
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a Regional Agricultural Development Organization. One ac¬ 
count, paraphrasing government thinking, has put it in these 
words: ‘Iran’s small and relatively unproductive farmers are 
an extravagance that the country can no longer afford.’ 13 It is 
evident that in a decade and a half the Iranian state has come, 
or has been forced to come, a long way from the elgalitarian 
land-to-the-tiller slogans of the early 1960s. 

A further twist to this latter tendency is ‘agri-business’, the 
intervention of foreign and Iranian capitalists into agricultural 
production. 14 Foreign business interests first entered Iran in 
the 1950s after the former head of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, David Lilienthal, visited Iran to investigate the 
possibilities of a similar operation there. The result was a 
large-scale development plan for the province of Khuzistan, 
where water was to be provided by the newly-built Dez Dam. 
Initially, despite the successful development of a sugar planta¬ 
tion at Haft Teppeh, the production required did not materialize 
in the area of the Dez Irrigation Project and in 1968 the state 
enterprise, Khuzistan Water and Power Authority, decided to 
dispossess the farmers working on the 250,000 acres. K W P A 
bought out the farmers in 58 villages affected and handed the 
land over to six private firms. One, for example, controlling 
20,000 acres, was run by Hashim Naraghi, an expatriate Iranian 
who had been successful in California. He owned 51 per cent 
of the firm, the First National City Bank of New York 30 per 
cent, and the rest was divided up amongst smaller Iranian 
interests. Similar consortia involving U S and Iranian capital 
were set up in the rest of the Khuzistan project area, and 
throughout the first half of the 1970s the government went on 
encouraging more such businesses to interest themselves in 
the selected growth areas. By the end of 1978, 8 per cent of the 
irrigated land will, it is claimed, be run by these enterprises. 

This policy is one which has several negative consequences 
and a marked turn away from it became noticeable after 
1975. First of all, the introduction of mechanization in farm 
corporations and even more so in enterprises such as those in 
Khuzistan is increasing rural unemployment. Not only casual 
labourers, but even many with a claim to specific pieces of 
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land, are being driven out. In Khuzistan, an estimated 17,000 
people had been driven out by 1974; they were being rehoused 
in five new towns called shahraks, where they live in poor con¬ 
ditions and have to work as seasonal labourers on land they 
previously owned. Their villages have been bulldozed away. 
Moreover, the interests of private business lie in obtaining a 
return on their investment, and they will pull out of these 
enterprises if it is profitable to do so. Hashim Naraghi himself 
sold his holding to the state in 1975, after being accused of 
mismanagement, and was sentenced to prison in absentia a 
year later. 

A number of U S shareholders in a 10,000-hectare enterprise 
called Iran-California sold up too, once better investment 
possibilities had opened up. But even on the strictest criterion 
of all, namely food output, there is considerable doubt as to 
how successful this programme can be. A comparison of field 
crops in California and Khuzistan found that whereas the 
Californian farmers had their highest yields on units of around 
300 hectares, the Iranian units were measured in thousands of 
hectares. Beyond a certain point economies of scale do not 
normally hold in agriculture, and large-scale agriculture in¬ 
volves very high overheads, a feature already evident in the 
Khuzistan enterprises. For this reason, a new policy of en¬ 
couraging medium-sized farms began to replace the earlier 
enthusiasm for agri-business. 

There can be no doubt at all that, whatever the long-term 
effects on output, the first and second phases of the reform 
did encourage a fundamental capitalist transformation of the 
Iranian countryside in the Leninist sense, i.e. they promoted 
commodity relations and created some of the elements of a 
capitalist class structure. Land has become a commodity: land¬ 
lords were compensated for it in cash or instalments thereof, 
and the peasants have to pay off their purchases in annual 
amounts. The advent of capitalist interests from outside the 
agrarian sector altogether also confirms the commodity 
character of land after the reform. Labour too has become 
monetized although a reverse tendency is also seen; the second 
phase of the reform put an end to the non-monetary relations 
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that had previously tied owner and labourer, turning share- 
cropping arrangements into tenancies. Bigari, forced labour 
and practices such as the giving of presents ( roshve ) to land¬ 
lords, i.e. a form of bribing, have also largely disappeared. For¬ 
mer nasagh- holders and labourers now work for landlords of 
corporations on a wage basis. On the other hand, the reform 
did not end, nor could it, labour on a non-monetary family 
basis, and because of the distribution policy the incidence of 
this kind of labour has apparently increased since the reform 
began. 

The role of money has also been increased by the expansion 
in credit institutions of both a state and private kind. Those 
peasants who received land under the distributions have be¬ 
come indebted and often have to borrow against the next crop 
to meet their instalments. Moreover, the Agricultural Bank 
has, via the cooperatives, infused sums of money into the 
countryside, especially under the increased allocations of the 
1973-8 Five Year Plan. Finally, the produce of agriculture has 
become a commodity; indeed, increasing demand by the non¬ 
agrarian sector is putting increasing strains on the productive 
capacities of the Iranian farmer. 

Lenin’s second criterion, class formation, highlights both the 
general character of the process, capitalist development, and 
the specific form this has taken in Iran. It is evident that the 
pre-reform landowning families did not, as the German Jun¬ 
kers did, transform themselves automatically into a capitalist 
class. The state had to intervene to redistribute land and to 
encourage the capitalist development of agriculture. At the 
same time many of the old landowners were able to preserve 
some of their land either by taking various kinds of evasive 
measures, or by complying with the stipulated exemption con¬ 
ditions. This distinction is important since there is a basic 
difference between a landowner retaining land through cir¬ 
cumventing the reform, and one doing so by meeting require¬ 
ments such as mechanization. Both limit the degree to which 
land has been distributed, but the latter also bring about those 
developments in agriculture which the reform is designed to 
encourage. They are contrary to an egalitarian principle of 
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7 land to the tiller, but not to the development of capitalism. 
1, Those landowners who retained some land have been joined 
I by those who acquired land under the three phases. Land was 

I not distributed equally to all peasants: the estimated 47.5 per 

I’ cent of the rural population who were most deprived before 
' the reform have not benefited from the distribution. 15 This 
is because land was distributed according to the pre-existing 
system of village labour, i.e. to those who were more than 
casual labourers. The beneficiaries were the oxen-owners and 
! the nasagh- holders. As one exponent of the reform has said: 
The centre of attention was upon him who, in the text of the 
law, does not own the land but cultivates it with the help of 
his family and is in possession of oxen, and who in exchange 
; f° r the use of the land and landlord’s services, renders to the 
| landlord part of the harvest in kind or its equivalent in cash.’ 16 
f The specific character of the Iranian land reform is brought 
into focus here: the reform was first of all one which was 
deliberately designed to distribute land unequally, to the richer 
I farmers, and to exclude at least half of the rural population 
f from its scope; and secondly, it was one which used the exist- 
| ing pre-capitalist structure of the village as the basis for this 
policy. While a degree of capitalist differentiation existed prior 
to the reform, a rural bourgeoisie and a rural proletariat are 
being deliberately and more rapidly created by it, through 
f| using and transforming the old village system. 

I" As reform has proceeded, there has been a continuous re- 
l duction of the number of families possessing land, and an 
& increasing number have been pushed into the ranks of the 
I rural labourers. First of all, the mechanization provisions of 
|! phases one and two led some landlords to displace oxen- 
H owners and nasagh- holders from their land and hence to 
% deprive them of the possibility of getting some of the redistri- 
buted plots. Then, under phase two, a small number of families, 
i* 57,000 of them, ‘sold’ their land to the landlords under the 
| provisions of that stage: over half of these were in an area 
$ controlled by the powerful Alam family. Then, in the transition 
jp between phases two and three, another 592,000 families seem 
Mi to have failed to convert their tenancies into ownership; most 
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of these must have been forced into the proletariat. Now a 
much wider expropriation is taking place as the corporations 
and the agri-business firms drive peasants off the land and 
lower the demand even for casual labour. Nor should it be 
forgotten that an unknown number of those who received land 
under the first three phases may have defaulted on their pay¬ 
ments and have been dispossessed as a result. They too will 
have been forced from the class of those who own into the 
class of those who have only their labour to sell. 

Reform has consequently created a new rural bourgeoisie 
and a new proletariat. The bourgeoisie’s members include 
some of the old landowning families who have in one way or 
another retained land, plus those members of the previously 
better-off peasantry who have become owners too. Next to 
them is another section of the village which has greatly ex¬ 
panded since reform, the shopkeepers and moneylenders who 
have benefited from the development of commodity relations, 
and from the expansion of demand and of debt. This latter 
group often overlaps with the former, insofar as a farmer may 
open a shop, or a shopkeeper may buy land. On the other side 
is the new rural proletariat. Its majority is made up of the 
labourers of pre-reform times; to it have been added those 
families who might have acquired land but were prevented 
from doing so, or who acquired it and then lost it through 
the erosion of the distribution policy nasag h-holders who did 
not get land. In general, one can say that the Iranian country¬ 
side is now a capitalist one. Pre-capitalist features must cer¬ 
tainly survive: old cultivation methods, old attitudes, and old 
unreformed ownership patterns do not disappear at once. But 
the predominant relations are commodity ones and the social 
structure of the village is now becoming capitalist. This is the 
first main achievement of the reform. 

There is, however, one further element in the capitalist 
Iranian village that has to be analysed: the state. The other 
main result of the reform is that the state has intervened in 
the village, and is now in three ways the dominant power there. 
First of all, like all states, it has guaranteed and where neces¬ 
sary created private property in land. In the tribal areas 
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especially, the state has created private property which did not 
previously exist in a developed form. Secondly, because of 
the retarded character of the countryside, the state has redistri¬ 
buted land through the reforms; most of this distribution took 
place peacefully, but where, as in Fars in late 1963, the land¬ 
lords put up resistance, the gendarmerie and the army inter¬ 
vened to enforce the government’s will. Then, in the middle 
and late 1960s, it became obvious that the mere distribution of 
land to richer peasants and the creation of credit cooperatives 
was not enough, and the state therefore intervened at a third 
level, at the point of production itself, first through the co¬ 
operatives, then via farm corporations and the agri-business 
enterprises. . 

The promotion of agri-business at the expense of individual 
ownership may appear to indicate that Iranian government 
policy is erratic; but the policy, or rather policies, pursued since 
1962 are more consistent if seen in the context of the overall 
requirements of developing capitalism in Iran and of the 
inescapable conflicts within this process. What the reform, 
and later agri-business, underline is the ever-increasing role of 
the state in the transformation of the Iranian countryside. Not 
only did the alteration of rural property relations have to be 
consciously organized, but even after the state had intervened 
to alter these relations, the hoped-for increase in output did 
not occur. That is why the state has nqw taken it upon itself 
to supervise production, in alliance with the richer peasants 
and with private capital that is being encouraged to invest in 
the rural sector. 

In all villages in Iran, whether incorporated into farm cor¬ 
porations or not, the state has replaced the landowner as the 
dominant power. Ultimately, the instruments of state power 
are the gendarmerie and the army, but these are rarely used 
actively and in most cases the state intervenes through specific 
institutions that have been created during reform. In the 1960s 
two special corps were set up to introduce new ideas into the 
village: a Literacy Corps, established in 1963, and a Health 
Corps, established in 1964. Participation in these institutions 
was a form of national service, and thousands of townspeople 
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were dispatched to the rural areas. Between 1963 and 1971 a 
total of 62,730 people served in the Literacy Corps; most of 
these were at first men, but in 1969 a Women’s Education 
Corps was also established. Over this period 13,782 elementary 
schools in village areas were set up, and the total number of 
people enrolled in such schools in the rural areas rose from 
675,000 to 1,830,000. The Health Corps had a more complex 
role, but in the first three years of its existence it set up 500 
medical units in the countryside, and as these were frequently 
mobile they allegedly covered a number of villages each. 

The success of these corps has, nevertheless, been a small 
one. A great deal of official bombast has produced meagre 
results. Only about 10,000 people a year passed through the 
Literacy Corps, and even if official figures are to be accepted, 
less than 15 per cent of the rural population was receiving any 
education in 1971. In 1975 illiteracy rates in the countryside 
were still very high - 60 per cent for men, and 90 per cent for 
women. The Health Corps was equally limited, since assuming 
that each medical unit covered 10 villages each, this would still 
have meant that 90 per cent of Iranian villages were without 
medical facilities. A report presented to the government in 
1974 provided the following sober evaluation: 

Despite measures and government spending undertaken in recent 
years, many of Iran’s major health and medical problems remain 
unsolved. Of the 10,000 doctors in Iran, 5,000 are in Tehran, 
more than 3,000 are in other cities and only 1,500 are in rural areas. 
There are 40,000 hospital beds in the country and all of them are 
in Tehran or in other large cities. The majority of the Iranian 
people have only the services of 1,000 ill-equipped dispensaries. As 
a result, personnel and facilities are concentrated in Tehran, while 
in practice 18 million Iranians have no access to any of the services 
offered by modern advanced medicine. 17 

Beside these corps there are other state bodies related to the 
land reform itself. The land reform organization has itself 
distributed land, but in so doing it works most closely with 
village headmen and with existing landlords. After the reform 
was carried through, the main day-to-day institutions in 
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villages not covered by the corporations became the Agricul¬ 
tural Bank and the cooperatives. The Bank pays dispossessed 
landlords their instalments and peasants have to pay them for 
the land they have received. But the Bank also lends money to 
peasants through the cooperatives. Membership in coopera¬ 
tives was a pre-condition for acquiring land under phases one 
and two, but many of those established existed only on paper. 
An important reason why they were not encouraged in the 
middle 1960s was that the state was concerned to prevent the 
emergence of strong peasant-run organizations, as was origi¬ 
nally envisaged by Minister of Agriculture Arsanjani. By the 
early 1970s there were about 6,700 cooperatives in the country 
covering about two-thirds of all villages, and the government 
was trying to centralize and extend the system, reducing the 
total number to 3,000. Today the cooperatives are run by a 
government body, the Central Organization of Rural Coopera¬ 
tives, which is in essence a credit-giving body under the Agri¬ 
cultural Bank run to assist the richer peasants. The latter have 
special access to the C O R C first of all because a member’s 
share in a cooperative depends on the amount of land owned, 
the secondly because a member of a cooperative can borrow 
money according to his shares in the cooperative. 

A study of Gilan in the late 1960s, covering 18 cooperatives, 
found that of 104 officials, 29 were rich peasants, 54 medium 
and only 11 classified as poor. 18 The same study found that a 
split-level credit system also operated: whereas cooperative 
members could borrow at 7*4 per cent interest, poorer peasants 
had to borrow from private lenders at around 50 per cent. Since 
most borrowing was from the spring to the end of the harvest, 
this amounted in effect to a rate of 100 per cent per annum. It 
was also common for richer peasants to borrow from the 
banks or the cooperative and then to lend at higher rates to 
the poorer workers. Hence the overall effect of land reform 
and the presence of cooperative officials in the villages was that 
the latter acted in alliance with the richer peasants and shop¬ 
keepers, and that the state, by its distribution and credit 
policies, helped to consolidate the new rural bourgeoisie. In 
the areas covered by the corporations the situation is even 
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clearer: only the richest peasants can be partners of the state 
and of the state-appointed farm managers. If one attempts to 
sum up the specificities of the Iranian land reform, and to go 
beyond the general fact that a capitalist transformation has 
been taking place, there are three characteristics of the change 
that are especially striking. First, the previous landowning class 
was not eliminated, but was either incorporated into the urban 
bourgeoisie, with which it probably had ties anyway, or was 
incorporated into the new rural bourgeoisie; where it was 
forced to lose its land, it was compensated and integrated 
with the urban bourgeoisie. Secondly, the distribution policy 
was selective, and the pre-capitalist social structure of the 
village acted as the basis for creating a new capitalist 
class system. Thirdly, the state is now the most powerful 
economic, as well as political, force in the Iranian country¬ 
side. 

It is important to bear these specific characteristics in mind, 
especially in the context of the oft-heard assertion that the 
Iranian land reform succeeded because it was able to eliminate 
the power of the old landowning class. This is, in one important 
sense, true. But it is also misleading because the original 
rhetoric of the land reform period stressed the transfer of land 
to the peasantry: and the implication was that the power 
previously held by the landowners would be transferred to the 
peasantry as well. In practice, land has been transferred only 
to some peasants, while power in the village has been to a 
great extent appropriated by the state. The Iranian peasantry 
are as powerless as they were before 1962: their master has, 
however, changed. The claim that the landowners’ power has 
been broken is also false, insofar as many landlords have re¬ 
tained some of their land, and have been free to retain their 
best land. Moreover, those landlords who had been disposses¬ 
sed have received money in compensation which has en¬ 
abled them to continue to be members of the Iranian ruling 
class, if not in its agrarian sector. They have been forcibly 
transferred from agriculture, and like all other sections of the 
ruling class they have had to surrender executive power to 
the ever-increasing state. But as a section of Iranian society 
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they have not been forced to surrender their position of relative 
economic privilege. 

This means that despite the great enthusiasm aroused by the 
first phase of reform, the Iranian state has been able to put 
through a singularly inegalitarian policy, and one that has 
become more so as the years have gone by. 

At the same time the reform has been erratic in form. 
There was a noticeable divergence between phase one, em¬ 
phasizing ownership, and phase two, which created tenancies, 
and then between the original version of phase two, which 
placed upper limits on ownership, and the later 1964 revised 
version which allowed unlimited ownership of mechanized 
and irrigated land that was unirrigated before. Even more con¬ 
tradictory has been the relation between phase two and phase 
three, since the latter tried to convert the tenancies of phase 
two into ownership; in effect, because it was rushed through, 
40 per cent of those qualified to get land lost their place. Now, 
while phase three has encouraged individual ownership, cor¬ 
porations and agri-business are replacing individual control by 
the power of the state or private consortia. These changes are 
not as erratic as may at first sight appear, since they are to 
some extent explained by a factor that is rarely seen in the 
open but which has played a recurrent role during the whole 
land reform, namely the class struggle. 

In the early 1960s there was no significant peasant movement 
in Iran, either nationally or locally; the peasantry played a 
role only in the long-term sense that it was evident from what 
had happened elsewhere in Asia (in China and Vietnam, for 
example) that failure to effect reform could produce a peasant 
explosion. The primary conflict in this period was between the 
state and landlords, one between different fractions of the 
ruling class over whether or not capitalist development of the 
countryside was to occur. Some landlords, and some religious 
personnel, opposed the reform, the latter because the reform 
symbolized the Shah’s whole endeavour as much as for imme¬ 
diate questions of religious property. They were defeated, both 
in the villages themselves, through the implementation of phase 
one, and in the political arena by the defeat of the June 1963 
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demonstrations. In carrying through this policy, however, the 
Shah had to ally with a liberal wing of the ruling class, amongst 
whom was Hassan Arsanjani, the Minister of Agriculture. 
Moreover, as part of the campaign against the opponents of 
reform, the Shah and Arsanjani appealed to the peasantry 
directly and when the first title deeds were handed out, at 
Maragheh in Azerbaijan, the Shah himself gave the documents 
to the peasants who received land. This alliance could not 
last, especially since Arsanjani, who may have had political 
ambitions of his own, proceeded to mobilize peasant support 
himself. He is believed to have wanted to build up the coopera¬ 
tives into active peasant institutions under his guidance 
and in January 1963 he organized a conference in Tehran at 
which 4,700 cooperative members attended. This conference 
was important for several reasons: although the delegates 
were appointed, not elected, it was the first time in history that 
any representatives of the Iranian peasantry had met nation¬ 
ally, and in the conference resolutions the delegates, under 
supervision, not only proclaimed their loyalty to the Shah but 
also called for an (albeit undefined) freedom in Iran. At the 
same time, in some parts of Iran peasants who had been en¬ 
couraged by phase one of the reform began to by-pass govern¬ 
ment officials and to occupy lands they considered were covered 
by the Act. In an initial way, the Iranian peasantry were being 
politically mobilized as a national force for the first time, and 
in Arsanjani they had an organizer with a national position. 19 

Within weeks of the peasant congress, Arsanjani had been 
dismissed, and as phase two was implemented the original 
peasant movement was defused. The original struggle within 
the ruling class had been won; now the Shah could dispense 
with his liberal allies and with the incipient peasant movement. 
Phase two with its milder provisions followed and was made 
milder still by the revisions introduced by the new Minis¬ 
ter of Agriculture, General Valian. Had the Shah wanted the 
peasantry to become an independent political force this would 
have been the time to encourage the processes brought into 
play by phase one; this was politically unacceptable and the 
second phase was used to shift the character of the reform 
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decisively rightwards. Subsequent changes followed from this: 
phase three and the farm corporations represented a further 
attempt to strengthen the richer owners and to eliminate 
smaller proprietors. But a still further conflict has thereby 
arisen, namely that between the regime’s political desire for a 
secure rural base, and its economic requirement for higher 
output. The underlying consideration is that the peasants who 
have received land from the distributions are not producing 
enough; they may be in favour of the regime in a vague way, 
because they have received land, but they are either not in¬ 
creasing production enough or are consuming more food and 
hence allowing less to reach the market. This is why the state 
has been forced to intervene further and to encourage the cor¬ 
porations and the agri-business consortia. But this policy, 
which runs counter to the earlier political aims of the reform, 
has its own negative consequences, too: peasants are now more 
cautious about the regime than they were since they see that 
they may lose the land they have acquired; a new, silent but 
pervasive struggle is taking shape in which the government is 
increasingly being driven to dispossess those peasants to whom 
it has given land in order to meet the more long-term require¬ 
ments of capitalist development. 

In talking of class struggle in the Iranian countryside one is 
therefore talking of a number of separate struggles, each of 
which has been reflected in a change in government policy. 
The state won the first round, against those landowners and 
ulema who opposed reform. It won the second round, against 
the peasant movement that was coming into being. It is now 
fighting a third round against the smaller proprietors in order 
to boost production, and it may face a fourth, against the mil¬ 
lions of landless workers who have so far remained silent. The 
government s needs are great, but they are facing a peasantry 
who, while unlikely in the short run to revolt, can still offer 
stubborn resistance. 

Successes and Failures 

The vagaries of government policy draw attention to the most 
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important underlying question about the reform, namely what 
it has and has not achieved. It has been shown that capitalism 
has been imposed on the Iranian countryside, and that this 
took the form of an unequal distribution of land, under increas¬ 
ing state control. It is now possible to examine not merely 
what kind of reform has taken place, but also how far the 
Iranian reform has met the requirements generally experienced 
by any developing country, capitalist or not. This relates back 
to the need to analyse agriculture in terms broader than those 
of the reform itself and its origins in 1961-2: the political suc¬ 
cess was, in the long run, secondary. Far more important is the 
reform’s contribution to the economic development of Iran. 
The following offers six criteria, four of them primarily 
economic, and two socio-political, outlining the main ways in 
which an agrarian transformation can assist overall develop¬ 
ment. 

1. Supplying the demand for agricultural products: a 
developing economy requires increased agricultural output to 
feed its population, to provide industry with raw materials, 
and to export in order to finance the import of capital goods. 
An attempt is usually made to counter the increase in demand 
and the shift of population away from agriculture by in¬ 
creases in productivity through changes in cultivation methods, 
and the introduction of fertilizers and new seeds. By far the 
most pressing part of this demand is the need to feed the popu¬ 
lation. Not only does demand in most third-world countries 
rise by 2-5 or 3-0 per cent a year because of population in¬ 
creases far higher than those experienced in earlier industriali¬ 
zation processes; but there is also the increased demand arising 
from the rise in per capita income: in poorer countries the 
income elasticity of demand for food may be as high as 0-6 to 
0.8, so that even were population to remain constant demand 
for food would have to rise to maintain equilibrium. 20 

Iranian performance in this field has been bad. Iran never 
was a major exporter of primary agricultural produce, and oil 
has provided the money to finance capital imports. But oil is 
also now financing the import of food, since reform has failed 
to increase output. Agricultural production has risen by, at 
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most, 2-5-3 *0 per cent annum since the early 1960s, and may 
even have risen by as little as 1 per cent in some years. This is 
below the rate of increase in population (3 per cent) and far 
below the combined rate produced by the rise in population 
and income. By the mid-1970s demand for agricultural produce 
was rising by 12-5 per cent per annum and it is scheduled to 
reach 14 per cent over the following decade as incomes rise 
oyer a wider spectrum. 21 The demand for red meat, which is 
highly income-elastic, has been especially responsive to the 
rise in income: per capita consumption of 8 kilos a year rose 
to 18 kilos in the mid-1970s and is scheduled to reach 47 kilos 
a head in 1992. In Tehran, where most foreigners and wealthy 
Iranians live, consumption of red meat rose by 100 per cent 
in 1 974-5. Such is the rise in food demand that overall con¬ 
sumption is expected to increase from 245 billion rials in 1971 
to 1,300 billion rials in 1987. 

It is not surprising that there was an initial shortfall in 
agricultural production since this is common in the immediate 
aftermath of land reform: in China, for example, available 
supplies of food fell by 33 per cent in the year following col- 


Table 7: Production Indices of Iranian Agriculture 1961-73 


Year 

Total Agriculture 
(100=1961-5) 

Per Capita Agriculture 
(100 = 1961-5) 

1961-5 

100 

100 

1964 

97 

94 

1965 

105 

99 

1966 

110 

101 

1967 

122 

109 

1968 

133 

115 

1969 

128 

108 

1970 

131 

107 

1971 

127 

100 

1972 

133 

102 

1973* 

135 

101 

*preliminary 



Source: US Department of Agriculture, Iran: Agricultural Produc¬ 
tion and Trade , 1974, p. 11. 
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lectivization. But in Iran this weakness has continued long after 
the short-term unsettlement of the reform itself has worn off. 
The state has consequently been faced with a choice: either 
to curtail supply, and thereby to create dissatisfaction amongst 
the Iranian middle class, or to import food in order to meet 
this new demand. The policy pursued has been the latter: 
food imports have risen considerably since land reform, and 
the government, mindful of the need to avoid discontent, has 
implemented a food subsidy programme which in 1974-5 cost 
it $3 billions. Food imports were running at $2-6 billions in 
1977, and may reach $4 billions by the early 1980s, when 
up to a third of Iran’s food requirements may have to be 
imported. 22 


Table 8: Agricultural production and Imports in 1974-5 
(metric tons) 


Commodity 

Iranian 

Production 

Imports 

Red Meat 

510,000 

24,000 

Chickens 

112,000 

200 

Eggs 

143,800 

8,000 

Wheat 

4,700,000 

1,485,000 

Barley 

900,000 

178,000 

Rice 

950,000 

176,000 

Jute 

3,000 

10,000 

Silk 

3,200 

8,700 


Source: Iran Economic Service, Echo, Tehran. 

Oil has of course provided the money to finance these im¬ 
ports, but it has also enabled Iranian agriculture to remain 
inefficient much longer than would have been possible in a 
country lacking oil without this provoking any serious politi¬ 
cal consequences. 23 There are several reasons for this shortfall 
in output. First of all, there are absolute limits on increasing 
output: there is the inescapable physical fact that most of Iran 
is not cultivable. There is also the fact that although ownership 
patterns changed there was no automatic change for the better 
in cultivation methods; indeed, one consequence of the break¬ 
down of the old nasagh system is that the traditional form 
of peasants working in work-teams ( boneh ) seems also to have 
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broken down. Oxen-owners no longer use so much labour. On 
top of this was the failure throughout the 1960s to inject capital 
into the countryside. In 1969, for example, only 6 per cent of 
total investment went into agriculture. Under the Fifth Plan 
funding of agriculture has increased, but this in itself cannot 
be sufficient: much of the money allocated goes to rich 
peasants and is for relatively short-term needs, usually to tide a 
peasant over up to the harvest. In the period 1960-68, for 
example, over 65 per cent of loans were for a 6-12 month 
period only, and less than 15 per cent over five years. 24 Under¬ 
lying all these technical factors is the relative passivity of the 
peasantry, or, put another way, the absence of a peasant move¬ 
ment and the failure to convert peasant acceptance of the state 
into an active, mobilized commitment to increase production. 
The failure to produce enough food emphasizes once again 
the bureaucratic character of the land reform. Land reform 
and the rise in the income of the richer peasants has also in¬ 
creased rural consumption: although precise data are not 
available, some accounts tell of farmers using their new 
income to carry out the pilgrimage to Mecca and to marry 
again, rather than boost output. Many are afraid to reinvest 
because of uncertainty about the government’s intentions. 

2. Structuring the labour market : when it comes to employ¬ 
ment, there is a profound divergence between the requirements 
of earlier and later industrializing countries. In the earlier 
instances, population growth was lower, and industry was more 
labour-intensive: one of the requirements of agricultural de¬ 
velopment and of higher agricultural productivity was to 
release labour to meet the demands of the urban sector. In 
most of the third world today the reverse is so: industry is 
more capital-intensive, at least in its ‘modern’ sector, and 
population is growing faster than urban employment generally. 
Hence land reform, far from being designed to release labour 
from the countryside, should provide or at least stabilize em¬ 
ployment in agriculture. There may well be a relative shift of 
labour from agricultural to non-agricultural activities as the 
economy develops, but because of population growth and the 
limited rise in other employment, the absolute numbers em- 
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ployed in agriculture will not fall till a much later stage. Many 
developing countries have failed to resolve this problem: the 
result is migration to the towns without there being the employ¬ 
ment there to absorb these migrants, combined with continued 
under-employment of the rural labour force. In Latin Ameri¬ 
ca, for example, this is very clear: ‘In seven Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries data for the decade of the 1950s show that 11 
million people of a total natural increase in rural areas of 
19 million migrated to the cities.’ 25 This is a failure which has 
effects far beyond the shanty-towns themselves: it represents 
a terrible waste of human resources, and an obvious limi¬ 
tation of internal demand. It may also have long-term 
political consequences, if the frustrations of these migrants 
find some organized expression. 

In Iran the percentage employed in agriculture has been 
falling: from 56 per cent in 1956 to 33 per cent in 1976. But, 
as mentioned above, this relative decline is consistent with an 
absolute increase: from 3,326,000 in 1956 to 3,445,000 in 1976. 
This underscores the fact that population is rising so rapidly 
in Iran that agriculture has to sustain its absolute level of 
employment in order to avoid adding to the already large 
number of people coming on to the labour market. According 
to the IL O, it will be necessary to create 1-5 million new jobs 
elsewhere in the economy during the Fifth Plan merely in 
order to avoid an increase in unemployment, provided there 
is no reduction in agricultural employment. But the evidence 
suggests that current agricultural policy is diminishing the 
demand for labour: mechanization and the spread of or¬ 
chards, already encouraged by phases one and two of the 
reform, have reduced the numbers employed, as did the partial 
concentration brought about by phase three. The agri-business 
and farm corporation policies are deliberate attempts to re¬ 
duce the labour content of agriculture. It was reported in 1973 
that agri-business and farm corporations cultivated about 1-5 
per cent of the total cultivated area, but employed only 0*3 per 
cent of the agricultural labour force, i.e. five times less than 
the national average. Meanwhile under-employment in the 
countryside is running at around 40 per cent. The conclusion is 
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inevitably that insofar as land reform has not altered produc¬ 
tion methods traditional under-employment remains; insofar 
as it has, the use of labour has declined. 

3. Expanding the home market : while there is no doubt 
that a home market has been created in Iran in the sense that 
commodity relations have pervaded the countryside, and that 
the agricultural surplus is being marketed, there is considerable 
doubt as to how far reform has led to an expansion in the 
market, and in particular to an increased demand by the rural 
sector for the products of the rest of the economy. One of the 
underlying functions of the transformation of the agrarian 
sector is that there should be an increased demand from it 
both for products that can be used as agrarian inputs (machi¬ 
nery, chemicals) and for consumer goods which peasants will 
now buy with their increased incomes. But there are several 
obstacles to this occurring, and they are evident in the case of 
Iran. First of all, peasants may produce more, but, as has been 
mentioned, they may also consume more or spend their monies 
on goods other than the products of the industrial sector. 

Secondly, the unequal distribution of land necessarily leads 
to inequalities in income, and the 50 per cent or thereabouts 
of the population in the countryside who have not received 
land have not seen their incomes rise substantially. 26 Prior to 
the rise in oil prices, as the figures in Table 9 make clear, 
80 per cent of the rural population received around $200 each 
per year, with the mean income being only $96. At the same 
time 60 per cent of the rural population had an annual ex¬ 
penditure per head estimated at less than $150. Given the 
rising gap between urban and rural incomes (see p. 167), it is 
doubtful if the multiplying of oil prices has had much impact 
on the majority of the rural population. 

Another condition for the expansion of the home market is 
that there should be a growth in linkages between the agrarian 
and non-agrarian sectors; here, there seems to have been little 
progress. The ILO reports that the cooperatives, as well as 
failing in any degree to market the produce of their members, 
also fail to provide their members with inputs, rem ainin g pre¬ 
dominantly credit-giving organizations. Another analysis based 
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Table 9: Per Capita Rural Income and Expenditure 1972 
(U S $ per capita) 


Income: 

Category 

Mean Income 

Percent of Rural Population 

More than 400 

1,000 

1-2 (farmers with over 50 
hectares) 

200-400 

302 

19-2 (animal herders and 
11-50 ha.) 

100-200 

131 

32-9 (3-10 ha.) 

Less than 100 

70 

46-7 (less than 3 ha. and 
landless) 

1000 

Expenditure: 

More than 395 


2-2 

296-395 


2-2 

211-316 


6-9 

123-247 


30-3 

89-148 


33-6 

Less than 133 


24-8 

1000 


Source: World Bank, The Economic Development of Iran, vol. 2, 
part 1, 1974, p. 20. 


on a 1965 survey showed that the linkages of industry and 
agriculture are also weak: ‘Agricultural purchases from in¬ 
dustry were 15 per cent of its input, while industry purchases 
were about 30 per cent of its requirements from domestic 
agriculture. The forward linkage with agriculture is very weak; 
industry does not supply agriculture with the inputs that are 
essential to its growth.’ 27 In the long run the failure to expand 
this rural market, which involves half the population, must act 
as a significant brake on the growth of the Iranian economy. 

4. Generating a surplus : the conventional way for a de¬ 
veloping country to industrialize is to squeeze the necessary 
surplus out of agriculture, through taxation, forced acquisition 
of food, and other means: Japan, for example, acquired 80 
per cent of its government’s revenues in the 1880s and 1890s, 
at the height of its initial industrialization, from the agricul- 
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tural tax. A similar concern can be seen in both Russia and 
China, where one of the fiercest issues of political dispute 
within the respective communist parties has been about how 
far to squeeze the rural sector. It is a commonplace to say 
that oil has saved Iran from having to generate its surplus 
from agriculture, but this does not mean that agriculture has 
no role to play in providing the surplus for industrialization. 
Agriculture did provide up to 20 per cent of revenue under 
Reza Khan, and this helped him to carry out the limited 
industrialization of the 1930s. Since oil has come to play the 
leading role, agriculture has been allowed to lag even more, 
and agricultural taxation has been reduced since land reform. 
But oil is a wasting asset, and the failure of agriculture to be 
efficient has meant both that oil revenues have had to provide 
more of the surplus than would have been needed if agriculture 
had been more efficient, and that oil revenues are now being 
used to finance the import of food. On top of this is the fact 
that agriculture should be generating a surplus in order to 
develop agriculture itself: as it is, agriculture has been short of 
funds in the 1960s and it is only in the 1970s, under the Fifth 
Plan, that substantial funds have become available. The new 
flow now is not from the rural to the industrial sectors, but 
from the government to agriculture: given the availability of 
oil revenues this is not in itself undesirable, but the volume 
required and the degree to which these funds are well used are 
reduced by the present condition of the agricultural sector. 

The first four functions of land reform are predominantly 
economic; the final two are mainly political and social. 

5. Transforming the old landowning class : the pre-capitalist 
landowning class has to be eliminated as such since it consti¬ 
tutes an economic and political block to capitalist development 
and to state control of the countryside. Iran’s landowning class 
has been seen to have conserved some of its land; some land- 
owners have become part of the urban bourgeoisie while those 
with larger holdings have been integrated into the new, com¬ 
posite, rural bourgeoisie. Some have become state employees of 
one kind or another; others have gone into private business. 
The state has indeed encouraged the conversion of landowners 
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into urban capitalists by providing some of the dispossessed 
landowners with their compensation in the form of shares in 
government industries. This is a conventional component of 
reforms carried out in post-war capitalist countries: it occurred 
in Taiwan and Peru. In Iran, on one estimate, 20 per cent of 
the total value realized through compensations in phase one 
was used to buy shares in government-promoted industries, 
although this may be an exaggeration since the shares were 
believed to be overpriced and were therefore not attractive. 28 
Landowners were encouraged to accept these shares rather 
than instalment payments, since the latter were only gaining 
interest at 6 per cent and the former could yield a higher re¬ 
turn. How far this process went is questionable, however, since 
the shares so given were resaleable, and many were sold to 
brokers or merchants at a discount in order to realize an im¬ 
mediate cash sum. Whatever the specific class destinations of 
the old landowners, there is no doubt that whilst their power 
in the village was broken by the intervention of the state, they 
themselves were reintegrated into the new Iranian ruling class 
as capitalist farmers, state employers, merchants or share¬ 
holders in industry. There never was any intention of expro¬ 
priating all land from this class. As one exponent of the reform 
policies has put it: ‘It had always been the hope of His Imperial 
Majesty the Shahanshah that the private landlords would ... 
not confuse the land reform policies with unjust expropriation 
and doctrinaire philosophies of imagined or manifest class 
struggles.’ 29 Given the record of the reform programme, they 
must surely be content. 

6. Stabilizing the rural areas: the reform in Iran is one of 
many land reforms carried out by conservative governments 
in order not merely to meet the four economic aims mentioned 
above, but also in order to impose a political solution on the 
countryside. The function of such a policy is both to eliminate 
a real or possible revolutionary threat from a discontented 
peasantry, and to create a new social grouping in the rural areas 
which will support government policies. It is this political pur¬ 
pose that has often been the immediate propulsion to reform, 
and which explains why counter-revolutionary capitalist gov- 
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emments have favoured such apparently radical changes. This 
two-pronged policy also explains why since the Second World 
War the US government has encouraged land reform in 
countries under its influence. The initial thinking on this was 
developed in relation to Japan, where a group of sociologists 
including Talcott Parsons saw the need for a stable state to have 
a contented peasant class. Subsequent to the reforms in Japan, 
U S advisers helped supervise reforms in China (prior to 1949), 
Korea, Taiwan, the Philippines, Egypt, Bolivia - and Iran. 
All of these reforms had an explicitly conservative aim: even 
where, as in both Japan and Iran, there was no immediate 
threat from a peasant movement, the U S advisers realized 
the need to reorganize the countryside in order to produce long¬ 
term stability. In the words of one writer on development: 
‘No government can hope to satisfy the demands of rioting 
students. But a government can, if it is so minded, significantly 
affect the conditions of the countryside so as to reduce the 
propensity of peasants to revolt. While reforms may be the 
catalyst of revolutions in the cities, they may be a substitute 
for revolution in the countryside.’ 30 The words of the then 
premier Ali Amini in 1961 strike a similar note: ‘We must not 
allow the people s anger to rise. It would sweep us all away, the 
Shah and the Aminis.’ 

The other recurring feature of these reforms was that they 
were unequal reforms, which concentrated on encouraging a 
rich farming class. In Japan, for example, post-war reforms 
increased the percentage of owner-operated land from 54 per 
cent of all cultivated land in 1947 to 90 per cent in 1950; but 
43 per cent of all households then owned less than half a 
hectare and hence they had to rent from others or, more prob¬ 
ably, work as labourers. In Egypt, a series of reductions of the 
upper limit allowed has since 1952 provided land to around 
400,000 families, in amounts of five acres and under. But there 
are 3-2 million rural families in all and the great majority of 
these have therefore remained homeless. 31 In India the various 
changes since 1947 and the Green Revolution have produced 
a strong rich-peasant sector. As one expert has written: ‘The 
kulaks are well on their way to becoming the masters of the 
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Indian countryside. Political and social power has shifted from 
the old-style landed gentry to the rich peasants, and rich pea¬ 
sants have shown themselves capable of exercising political 
power ... Poor and middle peasants and landless labourers, 
however, have gained very little from land reform.’ 32 The 
major difference between India and Iran lies in the fact that the 
Iranian state is far more effective than the Indian one, and has 
appropriated power and initiative to itself. But the social con¬ 
sequences of the reform at village level are similar. 

The decision to distribute land in this way is often defended 
by the Iranian government on the grounds that an egalitarian 
distribution was not feasible. The argument runs as follows: 
there is too little land to go round, and the best way to boost 
the rural economy is to give land to those peasants who have 
some experience of farming techniques, the oxen-owners, rather 
than to the ‘ignorant’ and ‘illiterate’ peasantry. There could be 
some truth in this - in the absence of a peasant mobilization, 
such as occurred in China and Vietnam, and as long as the 
policy remained one of dividing the land up into further indi¬ 
vidual plots. But neither of these two conditions was economic¬ 
ally necessary: they follow from the political choices of the 
regime, and from the kind of rural social base the state has tried 
to foster. Moreover, this kind of distribution policy is itself 
economically unsound: the switch away from individual farm¬ 
ing in the 1970s shows that there has been a conflict between 
the political and economic aims of the reform programme. Far 
more suitable would have been a really cooperative system of 
distribution, not in the watered-down sense of a cooperative 
that has prevailed but in the sense of a shared peasant coopera¬ 
tion at the point of production itself. ‘The communal open- 
field system of agriculture, prevalent in Iran, is by nature more 
amenable to a cooperative form of production than to a system 
of production based on individual enterprise. In a cooperative 
system, the over-fragmentation of lands and the grazing prob¬ 
lems can be overcome by introducing production plans for the 
entire village.’ 33 The kind of reform carried out in Iran was not 
therefore unavoidable: it was a product of the capitalist char¬ 
acter of the Iranian state and the particular options it chose. 
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The most difficult question about the land reform concerns 
the political impact of the reform on the rural population. 
There can be little doubt that the removal of landlord power in 
the villages was very popular, and that those peasants who re¬ 
ceived land were pleased to do so. At the same time, the initial 
hopes that everyone would get land have been disappointed, 
and it is therefore quite plausible that discontent amongst the 
landless 50 per cent is prevalent. The more recent mechaniza¬ 
tion and consolidation programmes may also lead to increased 
resentment amongst the rural population. The regime has cer¬ 
tainly gone to great lengths to use its power in the villages to 
inculcate loyalty to the state and its presiding figure. Protests, 
whether radical or petty, are usually made by appealing to him. 
No outspoken hostility to the Iranian state from the peasantry 
has been heard. ‘Based on a general fear, suspicion and re¬ 
lations with the state, peasant initiatives always begin by a 
profession of loyalty. What has been decided on high is, by defi¬ 
nition, just and good. Of that there can be no question.’ 34 But 
beneath these declarations, reminiscent of similar ‘loyal’ pro¬ 
testations to the Tsar of all the Russias, may lie deeper resent¬ 
ments. We simply do not know what degree of politicization 
and increased consciousness has resulted from the reform and 
the subsequent cultural changes. It is possible that this split 
consciousness does prevail, wherein peasants resent richer land- 
owners and state officials but still revere the Shah; yet this is a 
precarious situation, and not even the Pahlavi dictatorship may 
be able to prevent it from exploding. 
















6 Oil and Industrialization 


The Iranian economy has undergone a major transformation 
since the early 1960s, when the state began to promote capita¬ 
list development in a concerted manner. All the conventional 
indices of growth demonstrate this. In terms of current prices 
G N P rose by 8 per cent per annum in the 1960s, by 14-2 per 
cent in 1972-3, by 30-3 per cent in 1973-4 and by 42 per cent in 
1974-5. Between 1972 and 1978 G N P grew from $17*3 billions 
to an estimated $54-6 billions. GNP per capita has also risen 
substantially - from around $450 in 1971 to $2,400 in 1978. 
There has at the same time been an impressive rise in the 
output of the manufacturing sector: from 1968 it rose at 14 
per cent per annum, rising to 17 per cent in 1973-6: it has 
come to occupy a growing place in the economy as a whole, 
employing nearly a quarter of the total labour force and 
accounting for 16 per cent of G D P by 1977-8. Further exami¬ 
nation will show that the Iranian economic record cannot 
simply be presented in these terms, that many statistics are 
exaggerated and, in addition, that the rates of the early 1970s 
are unlikely to continue. But, whatever qualifications are made, 
there can be no doubt that Iran’s record is both a substantial 
one and, in any comparative sense, exceptional. Iran, now one 
of the most developed such states, has had one of the highest 
sustained growth rates of any third-world country, capitalist 
or communist. 

The basis of this expansion has, of course, been oil and it 
is the peculiar features of this resource that have provided the 
opportunities and at the same time shaped the limitations of 
Iranian economic development. One effect of the boom has 
been that the economy’s dependence on oil has in fact in¬ 
creased: from representing 17 per cent of GNP in 1967-8 
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oil rose to 38 per cent in 1977-8. In 1977 it accounted for 
77 per cent of government revenue and 87 per cent of foreign 
exchange earnings. Iran’s growth, past and prospective, would 
be unthinkable without it. The most eloquent reflection of this 
is in the growth in government revenues from oil: they rose 
from $817 millions in 1968 to $2-25 billions in 1972-3 to $19-16 
billions in 1975-6. Government development plans have also 
risen accordingly: the First (1948-56) Plan had a projected 
expenditure of $350 millions, the Fourth (1968-72) a projected 
expenditure of $8,284 millions and the Fifth (1972-8) was in¬ 
creased after the oil price rises to $69 billions. Yet if oil has 
provided the opportunity for growth it has also imposed other 
limits on the economy, ones that are not insuperable but which 
revenues alone will not remove. The flow of oil revenues to the 
Iranian state has provided a limited historical opportunity for 
Iran to develop: it remains to be seen whether and, if so, how 
far this opportunity will be utilized. 

In the simplest terms this issue can be presented in terms of 
three problems. First, on its own oil has no developmental 
effects, i.e. it establishes no significant linkages with the rest of 
the economy. It has no ‘backward linkages’ in that it employs 
a tiny labour force, and acquires its capital and technology 
from abroad; in the first decades of the Iranian oil industry 
even the food for the oil company was brought in from outside 
Iran. Nor does oil establish ‘forward linkages’, in that most of 
its product is exported: it only builds these interactions in 
that it provides a source of energy and thereby saves the 
foreign exchange that would otherwise be used in importing the 
needed supply. Oil has only one substantial effect: it provides 
the state with an income, which can, for all intents and pur¬ 
poses, be treated as a form of rent. 1 What further effects oil 
has depend on what is done with the rent - i.e. on the class 
character of the state and on the development programmes it 
initiates. The state’s political and social priorities will neces- 
sarily find a reflection in these. The question is therefore one 
which combines economic, political and social issues, of how 
the state transforms income and of the opportunities and 
obstacles this transformation encounters. 
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But there is more to the issue than this, since the injection of 
large sums of capital raises two further problems. Transforma¬ 
tion involves not only overcoming blockages present in the 
economy (e.g. illiteracy or lack of communications), but also 
removing new obstacles created by the flow of oil monies it¬ 
self, such as inflation, uncompetitive industry, an explosion in 
unproductive economic activities, and income inequality. In an 
underdeveloped oil-producing country such as Iran these two 
sets of problems compound each other and combine to divert 
the state’s income from investment to consumption, and there¬ 
by lessen oil’s contribution to developing the economy in the 
longer term. Finally, there is the fact that oil is a wasting asset: 
revenues misspent in one year represent a net loss in the 
country’s accumulation process. The transformation of revenue 
into increased output is therefore a race against time, to use 
oil so that the economy is as independent of oil and as 
developed as possible by the time oil runs out. 

The following analysis of oil and its contribution to Iranian 
development will examine three general issues: the develop¬ 
ment of the oil industry itself and its relation to the state; the 
extent to which revenues are being used to the best advantage 
as far as overall development is concerned; and the extent to 
which Iran is growing fast enough and in the right direction so 
that it will be able to retain and improve levels of non-oil out¬ 
put and consumption once the wells dry up. A discussion of 
these three problems will help to place Iran’s apparently 
favourable growth figures in a light which, though not inevit¬ 
ably catastrophic, is certainly far from optimistic. 


The Oil Industry 

Iranian oil production began, before that in any other Gulf 
country, in 1908. 2 Its output has risen many times since then 
and in 1975 Iranian output at 5.4 million barrels per day ranked 
it second, after Saudi Arabia, amongst Middle East producers. 
The main producing area is in the southern province of Khuzi- 
stan and in 1976 there were 30 major wells, 19 onshore and 11 
offshore. Iranian oil reserves are estimated to be sixty billion 
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barrels which at 1975 rates of exploitation would give it thirty- 
one years of production, i.e. till the year 2006. But given in¬ 
creased demand at home and rising costs of extracting some 
of this Iran may cease to be a major exporter of oil by 1990 
or even before. Its reserves are therefore less substantial than 
ose of some other states, such as Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia, which can expect to continue exporting for several 
decades longer than Iran. Iran also differs from states such as 
Saudi Arabia, Libya and the smaller Gulf entities in that it has 
a large population (34 millions) and needs to maximize its 
revenues now in order to push on with its development pro¬ 
grammes. This is a problem it shares with some of the other 
producers - with Iraq, Algeria, Nigeria, Venezuela, Indonesia, 
Angola - and it places a special pressure on the state to maxi¬ 
mize the inflow of revenues in the time available. 

The exploitation of Iranian oil was until 1951 in the hands 
of a British-owned company - first known as the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, then as the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, and 
now as British Petroleum. It initially paid a low revenue and 
even after Reza Shah renegotiated the agreement in 1933 the 
revenues paid to the state were small: between 1915 and 1950 
the company had a profit of $613 millions, and paid only 
$316 millions to the government. Iran therefore suffered in 
two ways: it received a low inflow of revenue, and its income 
was determined not by its own policies and needs but by the 
quite separate needs of the company. It was in response to 
t is that after the Second World War a growing movement in 
Iran, of which the most prominent spokesman was Moham¬ 
mad Mossadeq, called for oil nationalization. In 1951 oil was 
nationalized but BP and the Iranian government failed to 
agree on the terms of a settlement and B P successfully imposed 
a world-wide boycott of Iranian oil. In 1954, a year after 
Mossadeq had been overthrown, the Iranian government signed 
a new agreement: the oil industry was, formally, still 
nationalized but this was little more than a legal fiction since 
effective control over the two main issues, price and output, 
still lay with the international consortium that replaced the 
oil company. 3 
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The real changes after 1953 lay in three other spheres. First, 
the Iranian state body, the National Iranian Oil Company, 
was given a small share in production by taking over what 
were called ‘non-basic operations’ (servicing) and it also became 
the sole distributor of oil inside Iran. Secondly, as the new 
company remained confined to its area of current production, 
NIOC invited in other independent companies on terms more 
favourable to Iran: but although they operated under novel 
arrangements, these firms did not discover sufficient quantities 
of oil to present a challenge to the consortium and accounted 
for only around 4 per cent of output in the mid-1970s. The 
most important change was that B P lost its monopoly position: 
a new consortium was established in which U S capital now 
had a share. BP retained 40 per cent, Shell acquired 14 per 
cent, CFP 6 per cent, and the remaining 40 per cent was 
divided among the five main U S companies (with 7 per cent 
each) and a group of smaller U S firms (sharing the last 5 per 
cent). It was above all this internationalization of oil operations 
that distinguished the pre-1951 position from that which fol¬ 
lowed 1953. 

Much more fundamental changes took place two decades 
later, in the early 1970s. Iran had joined the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries when it was established in 1960, 
but throughout that decade the price of oil had been static. 
Then, beginning in 1970, the OPEC states were able to reduce 
excessive production and to raise the price several times over: 
oil rose from $1.79 a barrel in 1971 to $11.65 in December 
1973. Iran, being one of the producer states most in need of 
oil revenues, supported the moves and in February 1971 the 
Shah presided over an OPEC meeting in Tehran at which a 
coordinated breach in the oil company’s control of prices was 
made. In 1973, when the largest price rises occurred, and in the 
years after that, Iran remained one of the leading hawks within 
OPEC. Indeed, according to the Algerian negotiator in that 
organization, there are only two really significant states in 
OPEC - on the one side, Saudia Arabia, and on the other, 
Iran. The former, given a much smaller population and much 
larger reserves, has been cautious on oil price rises in a way 


Iran has not, and in December 1976 there occurred an open 
split between the two camps, led respectively by the Iranians 
and Saudis, as the former raised the price of oil by 10 per cent 
and the latter by only 5 per cent. 4 Although this division lasted 
only six months, it highlighted the varied economic interests 
within the O P E C coalition. 

The result of all these changes is that the revenues paid to 
the Iranian state have risen spectacularly since the early 1970s. 
But this rise in price has gone together with another change 
which has given the Iranian state effective control over the 
output of the oil industry through a renegotiation of the 1954 
agreement. There is a formal difference between these two 


Table 10: Iranian Oil Revenues 


Output Income 

{barrels / day) ($ m) 


Output Income 

{barrels! day) ($m) 


1938 

203,900 

17 

1945 

336,809 

23 

1950 

635,000 

45 

1960 

1,020,000 

285 

1965 

1,770,000 

513 

1969 

3,044,000 

908 

1970 

3,845,000 

1,093 

1971 

4,566,000 

1,870 


1972 

5,067,000 

2,308 

1973 

5,896,000 

5,600 

1974 

6,021,000 

18,523 

1975 

5,350,000 

18,871 

1976 

5,899,000 

20,488 

1978 

*4,900,000 

117,000 


Estimated output allowing for fourth-quarter disruptions, 
t Estimates in July put income at $21 bn. 


Source: Financial Times 


changes in that the price rises were negotiated multilaterally 
by the oil producers through OPEC, whereas the changes in 
ownership have come through bilateral agreements in each 
individual case. But this is a misleading distinction, since the 
conditions of Iran being able to take over de facto control of 
the oil industry in 1973 were just as international as those that 
made possible the rise in price. Iran could never have re¬ 
negotiated its agreement with the consortium had the other 
producer states not been in the process of doing the same thing. 
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It was because Mossadeq was isolated in 1951—3 that he was, 
in the end, defeated. The new agreement gave the NIO C full 
control of output throughout the area previously controlled by 
the consortium; it officially limited the oil companies to the 
role of being purchasers of Iranian oil and providers of some 
technical services. 

These developments raise two general questions: the relation 
between the state and the oil companies in the post-1973 
situation, and the future capacity of Iran to rely on oil and oil- 
related activities for development. The official Iranian position 
is that Iran now operates an ‘independent’ oil policy; that of 
the regime’s critics is that the 1973 changes are deceptive and 
that the oil companies still control Iranian oil. Neither of these 
two positions is accurate, in that the degree of power exerted 
by Iran over the oil industry has certainly increased, whilst at 
the same time there are many limits on this power given by the 
international conditions within which the oil industry operates. 
The influence which the policies of other producer states exerts 
has already been mentioned - both in pushing up the price in 
1971-4 and in stabilizing it in 1976-7. There is too no doubt 
that the companies still play an important role, even if not in 
the same way that they did prior to 1973. Like some other 
producers, Iran has retained the consortium as a source of 
technical expertise within the production process. For its part, 
the consortium has been guaranteed twenty years’ supply. But 
this is a relatively secondary matter as far as the continued 
power of the companies is concerned. They themselves reap 
a proportion of the benefit from price rises and their real 
power, and the real locus of Iran’s continuing dependence, lies 
in the continued control by the companies of distribution in 
the markets to which Iran exports. Like the producer of any 
commodity, Iran is limited in what it can produce and earn by 
what it can sell, and it has no more control of this in the 1970s 
than it had in the 1950s. While Iran does now control the price 
and the output of oil, neither it nor any other producer state 
has been able to make any significant inroads into distribution 
within the major industralized countries. Hence while they 
rely on the producer states, the reciprocal power of the corn- 
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panies themselves remains and it is here that the limits on 
Iranian dependence are evident. This was borne out by events 
in early 1977 when, as a result of the split in OPEC, demand 
for Iranian oil fell off as purchasers preferred to buy cheaper 
oil from Saudi Arabia and the Emirates, the states whose 
price was 5 per cent less than Iran’s. Iranian oil exports there¬ 
fore fell by up to 30 per cent, with serious results for the state’s 
revenues and development programmes. It is consequently 
misleading to argue that no changes have therefore taken place; 
but given the workings of the market Iran remains in quite a 
vulnerable position and would only be able to end this reliance 
if, in combination with the other main producers, it was able 
to control the distribution end of the oil industry. This is 
something that neither the oil companies nor the industralized 
states are likely to permit. 

The other major question concerns the future: in particular, 
the contribution that oil will continue to make to Iranian 
growth. Essentially, Iran has three related sources of income 
from energy exports: oil, petrochemicals and gas. It is esti¬ 
mated that Iran will remain a major exporter of oil until the 
late 1980s, although an unexpected rise in domestic demand 
could bring the date of falling off nearer, and new discoveries 
of reserves could postpone it into the next century. Present in¬ 
formation therefore indicates that Iran has only a decade and 
a half to make itself independent of oil. Iran has tried to 
increase its export earnings by refining oil rather than export¬ 
ing it crude, but the benefits of this are limited: the value added 
on refining is very low, and there already exists a world surplus 
of refining capacity. Petrochemicals are an obvious area where 
the value of exports can be boosted, and investment in petro¬ 
chemical plants forms a major part of the 1973-8 Five Year 
Plan, with only metals and steel being allocated a higher pro¬ 
portion of the industrial development funds. In 1976 the 
National Petrochemical Company already had four complexes 
working, making fertilizers, P V C and other products. But here 
too there are serious limits. The cost of erecting such a plant is 
50-80 per cent higher than in the countries of final demand 
such as Japan, and given increased petrochemical investment 
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throughout the world the markets for such goods are not with¬ 
out serious competition. Moreover, as Iranian domestic 
demand grows, so the amount available to earn foreign cur¬ 
rency will decline. Hence, even on optimistic bases, Iran’s 
petrochemical output will not substantially reduce its reliance 
on oil exports. 

The prospects for gas exports are more favourable. Iran has 
estimated reserves of 10,600 billion cubic metres of gas. This 
is 16 per cent of the world total and more than any other single 
country except the Soviet Union. 5 At 1975 rates Iran could 
continue to produce gas for 234 years. This is potentially a 
major source of income, and since 1970 Iran has exported gas 
to the Soviet Union via a pipeline. It is estimated that Iran’s 
gas income could rise to between $3,400 millions and $5,600 
millions by the late 1980s. 6 Much will depend on how far gas 
plays a major role in the energy requirements of the advanced 
capitalist countries in future decades, but even if it does be¬ 
come very important Iran cannot rely on gas to fill the gap 
left by oil. The highest estimates of gas income amount to 
only 25 per cent of that being earned from oil. In addition, the 
marketing of Iranian gas in western Eurape will encounter 
serious competition from Holland and Algeria, two countries 
that are in a better geographic position: since the costs of trans¬ 
porting gas are up to ten times those of transporting oil this is 
a significent factor. According to one estimate, European 
countries will import between 6-5 and 7-4 trillion cubic feet 
(T C F) of gas in 1985: Holland will provide 2*1 TC F, Algeria 
1*5-1-6 and Iran 1*4-1 *8. Iran has indeed already begun to feel 
the limits of this competitive market, and in October 1976 it 
cancelled a major agreement signed in 1974 with two Belgian 
companies and the El Paso Natural Gas Company of the USA 
because it could not ensure favourable marketing conditions. 
The resulting prospect is that, whilst Iran will benefit to a 
substantial extent from gas exports in the future, these are 
uncertain in volume and will not adequately offset the loss of 
income as oil exports fall. 
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Industrial Development 

Iran has therefore to find another branch of economic activity 
through which to meet domestic demand and to earn the 
foreign exchange it needs to import goods. If Iran had a long¬ 
term comparative advantage in some other branch of activity 
then development would not inevitably rely on industralization. 
But there is no such comparative advantage elsewhere: oil and 
related areas will not be sufficient beyond the early 1990s and 
agriculture is and will remain in deficit for a long time. Iran 
must therefore industrialize. 

Iran has several advantages in its attempt to industrialize. 
Unlike most third-world countries it has the investment funds, 
and so should not need either to borrow abroad or to squeeze 
the rural sector to generate capital. In Iran there is also a 
potentially large market of 34 million people, and there is a 
variety of raw materials, mineral and agricultural, in the 
country. There is also a strong agent, the state, which professes 
its desire to put through an industrialization programme. The 
growth of Iranian industry has been, in the main, a result of 
state intervention in the period since the 1950s. Neither a 
native Iranian bourgeoisie, nor foreign capital, was in the past 
able or willing to industrialize; but, under favourable financial 
and political conditions forged since 1953, these two private 
branches of capital have agreed to participate in the industriali¬ 
zation programme. 

However, despite these considerable advantages, and in 
particular despite the ample supply of capital, Iranian indus¬ 
trialization has encountered serious obstacles. Iran lacks the 
skilled and managerial personnel its industry requires, and 
despite rapid training of Iranian labour and the import of tens 
of thousands of foreign workers its industry has remained 
highly inefficient; the availability of government funds has 
helped to cushion weak enterprises longer than would other¬ 
wise have been the case. Income distribution has been increas¬ 
ingly unequal, with the result that only a small percentage of 
Iran’s population constitute a growing market. The chronic 
failure of agriculture also acts as a brake on industrialization, 
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in that it requires government funds and fails to meet either 
the raw material needs or the demand needs of industry: the 
linkage between industry and agriculture is strikingly low. 7 
Above all, given the falling off in oil, Iran must export indus¬ 
trialized goods; and here its failure is immense and growing. 
Iran may therefore be in a more favourable position to indus¬ 
trialize than many other third-world countries but, despite the 
expansion in output since the early 1960s, Iranian industriali¬ 
zation is failing to meet the targets which must be met if the 
post-oil continuity is to be possible. 

As occurred elsewhere in Asia (India, Syria), the influx of 
cheaper manufactured products in the nineteenth century de¬ 
pressed local artisanal production. It was only after a degree 
of state control, of output and trade, was established by Reza 
Shah that any industry could develop: between 1934 and 1940 
the government’s modest industrial promotion campaign 
brought into existence 200 industrial plants employing 50,000 
to 60,000 workers. In the private sector the largest number 
produced textiles, whilst the state owned an arsenal and fac¬ 
tories producing sugar, cement, tobacco and textiles. A second 
wave of industrialization occurred during the two years of 
Mossadeq’s government when the lack of foreign exchange 
promoted import substitution by private entrepreneurs. 8 But 
the main growth in industry has been since the mid-1960s, and 
in the decade 1965-75 industry grew at an average rate of 
15 per cent per annum. By 1977 there were an estimated 2-5 
million people employed in industry; and of the estimated 
250,000 manufacturing establishments, around 6,000 employed 
ten or more people and could be classed in the loosest sense as 
modern industrial establishments. Apart from the petrochemi¬ 
cal sector there were other major units - a steel mill at Isfahan, 
a growing car truck and bus industry, machine-tool factories, 
and electronic assembly plants. Automobile output rose from 
2,300 in 1964 to 73,000 cars, 1,911 buses and 29,365 trucks 
and vans in 1974-5. The aim is to produce 2 million auto¬ 
mobiles of all kinds by the end of the Sixth Plan in 1983. 
Within this growth there have however been noticeable shifts: 
the main goal in the 1960s was import substitution and this led 
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to a growth of light industry in and around Tehran; the Fifth 
Plan (1973-8) has concentrated on steel, metals and petro¬ 
chemicals, and the Sixth will do the same, while trying to 
remove specific obstacles that have arisen in the previous fifteen 
or so years. 


Table 11: Industrial Output 



Units 

1969 

1971 

1973 

1975 
( 1st nine 
months) 

Glass plates 

1,000 tons 

17 -7 

30-6 

86-9 

59-5 

Passenger cars 

1,000 units 

28-3 

38-9 

49-8 

68-0 

Trucks, pick-ups, 

units 

5,089-0 

12,313-0 

23,258-0 

33.580-0 

station wagons 

Buses & mini-buses 

units 

3,161-0 

3,008-0 

5,007-0 

3,482-0 

Trailers 

units 

961-0 

586-0 

1,133-0 

9780 

Tractors 

units 

399-0 

3,833-0 

7,124-0 

6,500-0 

Refrigerators 

1,000 units 

176-8 

192-5 

3240 

332-8 

Electrical outlets, 

1,000 units 

5,832-0 

6,374-0 

25,2370 

25.336-0 

switches, etc. 

Television sets 

1,000 units 

87-3 

150-0 

218-8 

230-4 

Coolers 

1,000 units 

64-1 

112-7 

139-4 

126-3 

Water heaters 

1,000 units 

42-9 

55-6 

83-7 

98-0 

Cement 

million tons 

2.3 

2-8 

3-3 

3-8 

Paint 

1,000 tons 

14-1 

16-9 

22-4 

24-0 

Cardboard 

Beer 

1,000 tons 

10-0 

13-1 

12-9 

10-5 

million litres 

i 25-8 

29-7 

39-0 

41-2 


Source: Bank Markazi 


As the recipient of oil revenues the state has been the main 
instigator of industrial growth and it has carried out this policy 
in a number of ways. (1) The state has invested directly in 
industry: under the Third Plan 53-1 per cent of all industrial 
investment was by the state; under the Fourth 38-8 per cent- 
under the Fifth 40-0 per cent. The 1973 oil price rises increased 
fins proportion so that in 1975 a full 60 per cent of all industrial 
investment was directly by the state. This preponderance is 
especially noticeable outside the light-industry sector - in 

f® tr ^ hemicals ’ stee1, car assembl Y and analogous activities 
(2) The state has provided the funds for the private sector to 
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develop. The private banking sector has never been strong and 
has never therefore been a source of industrial finance. Nor is 
the Tehran Stock Exchange, founded in 1967, anything more 
than a shadow of its counterparts in other capitalist coun¬ 
tries. 9 In tlie past loans to traders were made in the bazaar, but 
the monies available there have been wholly inadequate to the 
tasks of recent industrialization. Moreover, the bazaar has 
been in decline since the 1950s as its social, economic and 
political position has been undermined by the rise of the state’s 
power. The government has therefore provided the funds for 
industry through a number of special institutions set up for 
this purpose of which the most important are four: the In¬ 
dustrial Credit Bank, the Industrial and Mining Development 
Bank of Iran, the Industrial Guarantee Fund, and the Develop¬ 
ment and Investment Bank of Iran. The Bank Melli, the main 
bank in the country, also provides large amounts of credit for 
industrial development. Through these measures the state is 
to some extent fostering an industrial bourgeoisie, albeit one 
that is reliant on the state, and as this sector has grown some 
shares in government industries have been sold off to individual 
buyers. (3) Fiscal measures have also played a significant role. 
High rates of duty are levied on imports in an attempt to 
promote domestic production: these may be as high as 200 or 
300 per cent, and the average is about 80 per cent. A state 
licensing system limits competition in production within Iran. 
The state also exempts firms from taxation in the initial period 
and exempts from duty those capital goods that firms have to 
import to construct their plant. In an attempt to reduce pres¬ 
sure on the Tehran region, the government has given extra 
exemptions to firms setting up plants at least 120 kilometres 
from Tehran. This is expected to be a priority in the Sixth 
Plan. (4) As elsewhere, the state has also undertaken primary 
responsibility for building the infrastructure which is needed 
for industrial expansion: the roads, ports, dams, power sys¬ 
tems which private interests would not construct themselves. 
This is especially the case as an attempt is being made to 
remove the communication and power bottlenecks that became 
evident in the mid-1970s. 
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The state plays a major role in all capitalist economies today, 
even in such developed ones as the U S A (the New Deal) and 
Britain. In developing countries, the state has intervened fur¬ 
ther to restrict imports and to promote domestic output more 
directly, either through state monopolies or through encourage¬ 
ment to private capitalists. In Iran a further stage has been 
reached, because of the fact that the major source of funds, 
oil revenues, is paid to the state which must therefore distri¬ 
bute money through its development policies. 

The second agent of industrialization is the Iranian bour¬ 
geoisie. Historically there was no strong bourgeoisie committed 
to industrialization in Iran; private capitalist activity was based 
on trade and centred in the bazaar. 10 It is only the govern¬ 
ment s promotion of industry and the land reform prog ramm e 
that have brought into existence a significant fraction of the 
bourgeoisie which is willing to participate in the current indus¬ 
trialization programme. Since its existence remains dependent 
on state funds and state policies, it would be erroneous to see 
this bourgeoisie as analogous to those in India and Brazil since 
the latter have pursued dynamic industrialization policies. 
Moreover it has concentrated on investment in less demanding 
sections of the economy - in housing and in light industry - 
and has left other ventures to the state. Although we do not 
have accurate data on this group it is clear that an identifiable 
social group has developed since the late 1950s. 

In 1974, 45 families controlled 85 per cent of firms with a 
turnover of more than 10 million rials. This group has three 
main origins. First, there are ex-landowners, who received com¬ 
pensation for the lands they lost in whole or in part in 
the 1960s. It is worth bearing in mind that the ties between 
landowning and commercial sectors were always close in Iran: 
up to the 1960s merchants would buy land in the countryside 
(rather than invest in industry) and landowners often had urban 
interests too. When land reform came these owners of agricul¬ 
tural land were offered shares in government-run industries 
which they could either hold or sell. A small percentage re¬ 
tained these and the transition has consequently been only 
partial, but it would still be true to say that through land 
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reform a sub-section of the industrial bourgeoisie was either 
created or at least directed towards new areas of economic 
activity by being provided with more capital. 

Another component of the industrial bourgeoisie is made up 
of civil servants who have amassed funds either through saving 
or through corruption. The latter is an integral part of the 
Iranian civil service and the country could not run in its present 
form without corruption. Details are obviously not available 
on those government employees, military as well as civilian, 
who have made money in this way, but there is no doubt that 
it is a widespread phenomenon. One foreign adviser to the 
Iranian government argued to me that it was in practice the 
best way of overcoming traditional reluctance to place money 
into risky industrial ventures, since the investors were guaran¬ 
teed their regular income anyway and would be thereby more 
willing to chance their extra monies in industry. A third com¬ 
ponent of the industrial bourgeoisie is made up of former 
bazaar traders. Some prominent Iranian merchants have risen 
from poor backgrounds through the bazaar. Some traders 
made a beginning during the speculation and shortages of the 
Second World War and later moved into industry; others bene¬ 
fited from the import duty exemptions in the 1960s to bring 
in goods, only some of which they actually used for industrial 
investment while the rest they were able to market in an un¬ 
restricted way. 11 

There is an inevitable simplification in distinguishing these 
three components in that the structure of economic and family 
ties in Iran is such that many people with interests in land 
are traders and have relatives in the civil service. But it is 
from these three sources, in whatever combination, that those 
Iranians who do run industry and invest in it are drawn. The 
most important qualification to make is in another regard, 
namely in their degree of independence. The state’s policy is a 
thoroughly capitalist one - to promote the growth of an Iranian 
industrial bourgeoisie. But the latter’s policy is rather to use 
the protection and privileges offered by the state to maximize 
profits and to keep to those areas of economic activity that are 
safest. This bourgeoisie is therefore in many respects dependent 
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on the state and has no intention, or interest, in becoming inde¬ 
pendent of it. The problems will therefore arise when the state 
is no longer in the financial position to offer that protection. 

The third, final, agent in the industrialization drive has been 
foreign capital. Prior to the 1950s the only significant foreign 
investment in Iran was in the oil industry. The Iranian state 
gradually encroached on this foreign position, so that after 
1973 the oil companies played no role within the Iranian 
economy, even though their policies continued to have a major 
effect on it. The first moves to encourage foreign capital to 
invest elsewhere in the economy were taken after the 1953 
coup: in 1955 a Centre for the Attraction and Promotion of 
Foreign Investment (CAPFI) was established, 12 and under 
C A P F I’s supervision a number of guarantees were given to 
foreign firms. They were given five years’ exemption from 
taxation, the right to repatriate profits in the currency in which 
they first invested, and exemption from duty on necessary im¬ 
ports. By the mid-1970s over 200 firms had invested in Iran. 

Table 12: Foreign Private Investment in Iran through the 
Center for the Attraction and Protection of Foreign 
Investments by Country of Origin 
(million rials) 


Country of 
Origin 

1968-9 

1969-70 

1970-1 

1971-2 

1972-3 

1973-4 

1974-5 

1975-6 

0.S.A. 

855 

2,696 

560 

502 

349 

1,090 

797 

589 

West 









Germany 

178 

125 

720 

295 

131 

662 

130 

238 

U.K. 

242 

118 

331 

288 

29 

25 

52 

135 

France 

67 

99 

117 

127 

102 

23 

61 

629 

Japan 

— 

10 

129 

55 

221 

1,659 

2,867 

1,707 

Belgium 

60 

4 

32 

11 

59 




Italy 

6 

3 

122 

2 

5 




Sweden 

25 

25 

23 

24 

32 




Holland 

33 

29 

41 

18 

5 




Pakistan 


16 

28 



l 585 

593 

678 

Denmark 

24 

2 

1 

8 

3 




Philippines 

. — 

6 

6 

9 

— 




Other 

93 

131 

208 

153 

400 J 





1,583 

3,264 

2,318 

1,472 

1,336 

4,044 

4,500 

3,976 


Source: Ministry of Economic Affairs and Finance. 
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Table 13: Private Foreign Investment in Iran by Type of 
Activity and Countries, 1975-6 
(per cent) 


Activity 

Agroindustry 6-6 

Mining 0-3 

Food 0-3 

Rubber 16-4 

Pharmaceuticals and chemicals 6-4 

Petrochemicals 22*9 

Metallurgical 6-9 

Electrical and electronic industries 6-3 

Automobile industry and transportation 17-0 

Building materials and construction 4-2 

Hotels 0-4 

Other 12-3 

Total 100-0 


From 

United States 
United Kingdom 
Germany 
France 
Japan 
Others* 

Total 

* Includes mixed companies. 

Source: Adapted from Bank Markazi Iran, Annual Report and 
Balance Sheet 2534, p. 89. 

The largest investor had been the USA, which by the end of 
1974 had 43 firms investing in Iran, but after the oil boom 
of the early 1970s Japanese capital overtook U S capital. In 
1975-6 Japan accounted for 43 per cent of all foreign invest¬ 
ment, with much of this going into capital-intensive petro¬ 
chemical projects. 

The aim of CAP FI has been to channel foreign invest¬ 
ment into areas where Iranian expertise is lacking. From the 
late 1960s the largest amounts of foreign investment went to 


14- 8 
3-4 
6-0 

15- 8 
42-9 
17-1 

1000 
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petrochemicals followed by rubber manufacturing, pharma¬ 
ceuticals, electronics and mining. Because Iran has had plenti¬ 
ful supplies of capital, the main aim has not been, as it has in 
many other third-world countries, to get investment monies 
from these firms, and indeed they make up a small part of the 
total invested: under the 1973-8 Plan foreign capital is 
scheduled to have invested $2-8 billions in Iran, whilst the state 
invested $46-2 billions, the private sector $23-4 billions and 
$2-7 billions was loaned to the private sector by the state. 
Moreover, whilst the firms have been guaranteed favourable 
terms, the Iranian state has imposed strict terms on them in 
other respects, a strictness made possible by oil revenues. The 
foreign firms can only operate through joint ventures with an 
Iranian partner, private or state-owned, and can only have a 
minority holding in these ventures. Since the workers’ share 
programme was introduced in 1975, the foreign firms have had 
on average a 25 per cent holding, although it is evident that the 
managerial and technological monopoly of these foreign firms 
gives them a larger power in practice than their formal legal 
holding. The Iranian state, for its part, is heavily reliant on 
these firms for its industrialization programme since it is only 
in this way that under capitalist relations it can install and run 
the equipment needed for developing the medium and heavy 
sides of industry. The main instance is Iran’s cooperation with 
the steel firm Krupp. If Iran is to succeed in meeting its in¬ 
dustrial goals, the key to this expansion lies in the joint ven¬ 
tures. 

There are no accurate figures on profits in Iranian industry 
but both Iranian and foreign investors seem to have benefited 
substantially from the industrial growth. Iranians ensure that 
they use the government’s facilities to the maximum, and for 
their part foreign investors have reported rates of return up to 
40 or 50 per cent on Iranian ventures. But the relationship 
between the state and its partners is an uneasy one, and this 
unease restricts industrial growth. 13 First of all, private capital¬ 
ists have to spend a considerable amount of time and energy 
simply dealing with the state machine — getting permissions, 
bribing, coping with new and contradictory regulations and so 
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on. The Iranian state machine itself has not been properly con¬ 
verted to the needs of promoting rapid capitalist development, 
with the result that the flow of information and cooperation 
between the private sectors is often extremely bad. Even in the 
early 1970s foreign firms complained a good deal about this 
problem, but when the Iranian state began to run short of 
cash in 1976-7 and default on payments the difficulties got 
much worse. Some firms pulled out of Iran altogether. 14 

The regime is also caught by a conflict between the need to 
ensure the cooperation of individual capitalists and the wider 
political need to pose as a popular, nationalist government. A 
clear instance of this came in the summer and autumn of 1975 
when, as the first post-1973 problems began to emerge, the 
Shah launched three distinct campaigns, one against price 
profiteering, one against corruption, and one to establish 
workers’ shares in industry (see p. 193). The share programme 
was in part intended to discourage labour mobility by provid¬ 
ing workers with an incentive to remain where they were al¬ 
ready employed. The price campaign led to the arrest or fining 
of over 8,000 Iranian businessmen; the anti-corruption drive 
led to attacks on a number of foreign firms, including the U S 
arms firm Grumman, the British sugar firm Tate & Lyle, and 
the German firm Siemens; and the workers’ share project was 
seen by nearly all businessmen, Iranian and foreign, as a threat 
to their position since it further reduced their equity shares. As 
a result private investment fell off, and up to $2 billions of 
Iranian private money (10 per cent of that year’s oil revenues) 
left the country in a few weeks. Foreign businesses operating in 
Iran are determined to ensure that they get their money back as 
quickly as possible, and it is this criterion, not the longer-term 
interests of Iranian development, that governs their policy. A 
U S State Department official responsible for Iran, whom I in¬ 
terviewed in October 1976, pointed out that U S firms in Iran 
worked on a ‘get it while you can’ basis; they assumed that an 
investment was only worth-while if they could get their money 
back in 4-5 years. Ironically, many Iranian businesses operate 
at a higher rate, requiring returns of 30 per cent or over from 
an investment. 
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It is neither surprising nor novel to point out that private 
firms, Iranian or foreign, operate on this basis: such is the logic 
of capitalism and it would be strange if these enterprises be¬ 
haved differently. They are neither in principle opposed to the 
industrial development of Iran nor committed to it - their con¬ 
duct its determined by other factors, and were these factors 
to be favourable then private firms could and would favour the 
industrialization of Iran. Part of the cause for the difficulties of 
Iranian industrialization must lie in the character of the state 
machine and in its own weaknesses. Decisions are rarely 
planned and executed in an efficient manner: many of the 
sums allocated to specific projects are never spent - during the 
Fourth (1969-73) Plan only 60 per cent of all allocations were 
disbursed. Nor is there even any proper planning machine: in 
the words of one expert ‘the only kind of planning in Iran is 
what the Shah wants’. The same expert pointed out that many 
of the statistics are exaggerated: those for industrial output are 
less so, but those for price changes are considerably under¬ 
stated whilst those for agricultural output are magnified by 
over 100 per cent. Moreover, many of the credit facilities 
allegedly spent on development have been diverted to con¬ 
sumption or to other branches of economic activity such as 
speculative housing. The G N P growth figures for the 1970s are 
somewhat misleading in that oil represents a large percentage 
of G D P and therefore the rise in its price implies a rise in 
physical output that has not in fact occurred. 

Not all the alleged changes in the Iranian economy have 
been illusory, but there has been a large degree of fantasy and 
deceit even in those areas to which the government chooses to 
draw attention. The regime proposes targets that are not prop¬ 
erly estimated in advance and it often lacks the capacity to meet 
them. The Iranian media are full of grandiose claims by the 
monarch or his ministers about some triumph or other; a 
Welter of committees and organizations has been established 
to oversee economic growth. But a great deal of this is rhetoric 
- in such matters as the boosting of industrial exports, of in¬ 
creases in agricultural productivity, or campaigns against illiter¬ 
acy. A closer examination of Iranian industry will make this 
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clear. What emerges is that whilst oil has enabled a consider¬ 
able expansion in industrial output and in industrial employ¬ 
ment, Iranian industry is still in many ways backward and is 
heavily reliant on oil revenues to sustain itself. It seems that it 
will be unable to face the challenges presented as oil revenues 
decline. Oil has therefore both acted as the motor of Iranian 
development and helped to distort the path of that develop¬ 
ment so that many opportunities have been lost and a danger¬ 
ous dependence on oil revenues has been created. 

Economic Weaknesses 

1. Whilst industrial output has expanded in recent years, an 
increasing proportion of the oil income has been spent in ways 
which have not contributed to developing Iran’s productive 
capabilities. The most obvious examples of these are arms ex¬ 
penditure and services. Arms expenditure (see p. 94) has taken 
up a consistently higher percentage of available funds than in¬ 
dustry and, despite some indirect (infrastructural) benefits to 
the economy, must be seen as a net drain on Iran’s economic 
development. At the same time, whilst industrial output has 
expanded, the service sector has grown even more: whereas in 
1959-60 it accounted for 31-5 per cent of GDP, in 1974-5 it 
accounted for 39-4 per cent, with industry making up only 16T 
per cent. It is universally the case that rent-based economies 
encourage the service sector at the expense of the productive 
sector: this is the area where expansion is easier and where, un¬ 
less effective counter-measures are taken, expansion in outlay 
and employment grows fastest. But such growth does not neces¬ 
sarily represent a net gain to the country’s long-term economic 
strength, and in the case of Iran the service sector expansion 
has above all reflected the expansion of an inflated state em¬ 
ployment and of services catering to the consumption require¬ 
ments of the better off; the import component of the latter form 
of demand is, of course, very high. Finally the most important 
misallocation of monies has been a negative one - the depriv¬ 
ing of agriculture of the funds it needed in the 1960s to make 
the land reform an economic, as distinct from a political, 
success. 
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2. The main form of industrial expansion has been in import 
substitution, and this has taken the form of a growth of small 
labour-intensive units. In 1976 only 17 per cent of the labour 
force worked in the 6,000 manufacturing units with ten or more 
people (see p. 182). Whereas the development of modem in¬ 
dustry accompanies the transition from labour-intensive arti¬ 
sanal units to more capital-intensive ones, industrial expansion 
in Iran has taken the form of a disproportionate expansion in 
the artisanal sector. While many of these may use their labour 
weil and therefore be efficient, productivity must of necessity 
be low, given the high contribution of labour to the final pro¬ 
duct. What information there is suggests, on the contrary, 
that there is a high degree of wastage in Iranian industry. For 
example, a U S government report suggested in 1976 that the 
waste factor in the Iranian economy as a whole was 40 per 
cent. Even the modem industrial sector suffers from serious 
drawbacks, for most of the plants producing finished goods 
are assembling rather than making the components of the goods 
in question. Iran has no independent technology and relies on 
foreign firms for this. The Iranian units are much less efficient 
than those elsewhere: in 1976 it took 45 hours to assemble a 
G M Chevrolet in Iran, whilst the same process could be done 
in 25 hours in West Germany. Nor is it possible to advance the 
argument that Iranian wages are much lower than those else¬ 
where - a conventional justification for such inefficiencies: 
Wages in skilled jobs rose by up to 50 per cent in 1974 and in 
1975 and these rates, plus the production weaknesses, make 
Iranian industrial goods highly priced compared with their in¬ 
ternational counterparts. 

What has protected this sector are the extremely high tariffs. 
But the purpose of these, like the early import substitution 
phase of industrialization, should be to give domestic industry 
a breathing space in which it can become competitive on an 
International scale. If instead the tariffs are used to shield 
Iranian industry permanently from the effects of foreign com¬ 
petition then the initial justification does not hold. In Iran pro¬ 
tection has had this effect: an estimate for 1972 discovered that 
Iranian-manufactured goods were 25—33 per cent more expen- 
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sive than average world prices and one can only assume that 
the post-1973 inflation in Iran has increased this gap. 15 An 
official West German report, published in 1974, gave the fol¬ 
lowing sober estimate and drew attention to a further problem 
- the high import component in Iranian industry: ‘Iranian in¬ 
dustry produces at too high a price and is not internationally 
competitive. The reasons for this lie in the high dependence on 
imports, low level of value added, inappropriate plant size and 
inadequate project planning. Whereas the intention was to 
replace imports and to save on foreign exchange, the establish¬ 
ment of enterprises that are restricted to the technologically 
relatively simple final stages of production, such as the assembly 
of cars, radios and electrical domestic appliances, has led to a 
disproportionate increase in the need to import the necessary 
components.’ 16 

3. Whilst this inefficiency represents a serious and permanent 
loss of resources for the Iranian people, it is most immediately 
dangerous because it undermines any hope Iran may have of 
increasing industrial exports to meet foreign exchange require¬ 
ments as oil income falls. This is the most telling weakness of 
Iranian industry, and it is one that can be measured not only 
against what Iran will need by the 1990s but also against what 
other third-world countries are now able to achieve. The prob¬ 
lem is that Iran’s imports have risen spectacularly as a result 
of the oil boom: from $400 millions in 1958-9 to $3-56 billions 
in 1972-3, to $18-45 billions in 1975-6. By 1983 they may reach 
$29 billions. Some of this rise can be justified as a temporary 
measure needed to meet the capital goods requirements of 
Iranian development; but this is less than a third of the total, 
and a serious cutback in imports would inevitably have political 
consequences in cutting off the flow of consumer goods. Iran 
has therefore to boost its exports of industrialized goods. But 
it has, in fact, had a large and growing deficit on the non-oil 
current account: non-oil exports have declined from around 
22 per cent of imports in 1959 to 19 per cent in 1973 and 5 per 
cent in 1975. The expansion in industrial output has therefore 
gone together with a growing gap between what Iran imports 
and what it exports apart from oil. 
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Table 14: Iran’s Balance of Payments 



1972-3 
$ billion 

1973-4 
$ billion 

1974-5 
$ billion 

1975-6 
$ billion 

Current account 

Receipts: from oil 

2-25 

4-47 

18-20 

19-1 

from other exports, etc. 

1-09 

1-81 

2-95 

2-6 

total 

3-34 

6-28 

21-15 

21-7 

Expenditures: on goods 

2-99 

4-95 

10-38 

15-3 

on services 

0-51 

0-95 

2-26 

3-1 

total 

3-50 

5-90 

12-64 

18-4 

Balance 

-0-16 

+ 0-38 

+ 8-51 

+ 3-3 

Capital account (net) 

+ 0-66 

+0-68 

-3-26 

-4-27 

Total balance 

+ 0-50 

+ 1-06 

+ 5-25 

-0-97 


Source: The Economist, 28 August 1976. 


Although the government claims it has tried to reverse this 
tendency, the situation has only deteriorated. In 1975 non-oil 
exports were only equal to $700 millions whilst imports ran 
at $19 billions. In the first half of 1976—7 imports rose by 42 
per cent and non-oil exports by only 6 per cent. Non-oil ex¬ 
ports fell 10 per cent in volume between 1971 and 1976. When 
one examines the structure of these non-oil exports the situa¬ 
tion appears even more alarming since these come overwhelm¬ 
ingly from the traditional sector. In 1974-5 72 per cent of 
Iran’s non-oil exports were from this area, one that is relatively 
inelastic; only 28 per cent of the non-oil exports came from 
the ‘new industrial’ sector, i.e. the one where future expansion 
will have to take place. 

In this context, Iran’s industrial growth can be distinguished 
from that of several other third-world countries whose recent 
industrial growth might appear comparable with Iran’s. They 
have comparable growth rates or ones that are lower but this 
growth is based on more solid foundations since manufactured 
exports account for a much higher percentage of the total. 
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They can therefore claim they have developed their productive 
resources in a competitive manner, in a way that Iran cannot. 
For example, in 1975 manufactured goods made up over 50 
per cent of India’s exports, 33 per cent of Mexico’s, and 60 per 
cent of Singapore’s. 

Table 15: Iran’s Non-Oil Exports 1974-5 
(in percentages) 


1. Traditional and agricultural goods 72-0 


Carpets _ 20*5 

Cotton 24.7 

Fresh and dried fruits 12*3 

Skins and leather 4.3 

Minerals and metal ores 5-6 

Others 24.2 

2. New industrial produces 28-0 


Detergents and soap 2-1 

Glycerine and chemicals 3.3 

Shoes 2-2 

Ready-made clothes, knitwear 
and textiles 

Road motor vehicles 3.5 

Others 9.7 

Total 200-0 


Source: Foreign Trade Statistics of Iran. 

There are two main reasons for Iran’s poor performance in 
this regard. The first is that the years of protection and subsi¬ 
dizing by the state from the 1960s onwards have created an in¬ 
efficient industrial sector that cannot compete internationally ; 
the only markets where Iran can sell industrial goods without 
fearing competition are those of the communist countries where 
trade is arranged on the basis of state-to-state barter agreements 
running over several years. While Iran is trying to promote 
such agreements, there are limits on how far these markets can 
absorb the exports Iran wants to sell and they would by defi- 
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nition fail to provide foreign currency for other imports. The 
other reason is that the rise in domestic demand has more than 
overtaken the rise in output. In the aftermath of the oil price 
rises, this has meant that even less of the industrial output is 
available for export. In 1975-6 for example, Iran produced 
87,000 saloon cars, an increase of 12,000 on the previous year; 
but domestic demand was such that a further 65,000 were im¬ 
ported and, despite high duties, were purchased. In no area is 
this clearer than in steel production. In 1976-7 Iran produced 
1 million tons of steel, but demand had risen in only three years 
from 2-2 million tons to 5-5 million; although output was ex¬ 
pected to rise at the end of 1977 to 1-9 million tons, no addi¬ 
tional output was expected before the early 1980s. Therefore to 
meet domestic demand, including the rising demands of the 
automobile industry, Iran has to import more steel. 

The only way to resolve this problem would be to restrict 
domestic demand: but this is politically difficult for the regime 
since to do so would undermine the sense of almost unlimited 
prosperity that sustains the support of the richer Iranians. Some 
restriction of non-essential imports or of domestic consump¬ 
tion of goods needed for export is in the long run inevitable: 
but despite the state’s promotion of industry these are policies 
which the class character of the regime dictates should be post¬ 
poned for as long as possible. There is a conflict within the 
state itself on this issue. 

4. The industrialization drive has also run into a number of 
major internal obstacles which have prevented the implementa¬ 
tion of plans and provoked serious wastage of resources. The 
infrastructure available has been quite inadequate to the task 
of importing the goods ordered and in 1975 ships were waiting 
over 100 days at the southern ports of Bandar Abbas and 
Khorramshahr. Once the goods were landed, they often waited 
for weeks in the docks, and many decayed or corroded as a 
result. In 1975 alone Iran paid out $1-5 billions in demurrage 
charges (i.e. over 7 per cent of all its oil income) because of 
delays in importing goods. Another problem was fire: one fire 
alone at the Julfa border post on the Irano-Soviet border lasted 
for three days in August 1976 and resulted in insurance claims 
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of $150 millions. 17 Although some of these bottlenecks were 
reduced over time and more efficient and capable infractruc- 
tural facilities will be available in the future, problems in 
internal communications will continue to be a serious brake on 
Iran’s race against time. 

A second major problem is in the field of management and 
the labour force. It was estimated that under the 1973-8 devel¬ 
opment plan Iran would need 2-1 million skilled workers and be 
able to supply only 1*4 million of them; whatever the precise 
situation, the level of skills and management is known to be ex¬ 
tremely deficient. There is a dispute among economists about 
how far labour really has constituted a bottleneck and about 
how long it will last, given increased vocational and on-the-job 
training. But even where labour has been found it has been able 
to command a very high price and thereby push up the costs of 
the final product. Moreover, Iran has an educational system 
that is woefully inadequate to the needs of an indust rializin g 
nation: in the late 1950s it was producing only as many 
university graduates as Japan a century before and as the out¬ 
put of higher education has increased so the quality has fallen. 
Lower down the scale Iran still suffers from illiteracy of over 
60 per cent - higher than India - and this too must have a 
major if unmeasurable effect on the overall efficiency of the 
workforce. 

These and other problems reflect the relative unprepared¬ 
ness of the Iranian economy for the injection of large sums of 
money. Immediately after the 1973 price rises they were con¬ 
cealed by a flood of official optimism which misled quite a 
number of commentators, in Iran and elsewhere. In November 
1976, however, the seriousness of the situation had become such 
that the Shah himself announced the need to fight a war against 
waste: ‘It is time to stop dreaming and get down to work,’ he 
declared, without being too precise about what was involved in 
this. An indication of the regime’s thinking was given by the 
scope of the imperial commission set up at this time to look 
into waste in the economy. Its areas of investigation included: 
the spoiling of agricultural products through deficient packing 
and distribution; a similar investigation into industrial goods. 
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both publicly and privately produced; delays in the ports; fail¬ 
ures in the rural and consumer cooperatives; power failures (in¬ 
creasingly common in 1976 and 1977); and drawbacks in 
education. This move was as unlikely as previous imperial ex¬ 
hortations to deal effectively with the problems, but it showed 
how serious things had become, and they were to become even 
more serious within two months when the split in O P E C cut 
into Iran’s 1977 oil income. 

5. These problems are ones that are inherited from the past 
and that can inevitably be remedied much more slowly than the* 
revenues rise and imports increase. But there are other prob- 
ems that result to a greater or lesser extent from the very 
manner in which oil monies have been spent. The class charac¬ 
ter of the regime has shown itself in the failure to counteract 
the tendencies which develop if large amounts of money flow 
mto a system in the absence of countervailing measures. One 
such problem is inflation: although official statistics give 
moderate rates of inflation in the early and middle 1970s these 
are known to be incorrect. After the oil rise food rose by as 
much as 30 per cent per annum, and in 1974-5 rents in Tehran 
rose by as much as 200 per cent and by another 100 per cent 
in 1975-6. 18 Another is the import of non-essential goods: be¬ 
tween 1972 and 1975 only 29 per cent of Iran’s imports were 
on investment goods. Similarly the enormous rise in food 
demand and in food imports could certainly have been reduced 
by state control and rationing; instead $1-5 millions were 
spent per annum on food subsidies. Control of these constitu¬ 
ents of the economy would however entail serious political 
problems and weaken the air of optimism generated by the 
Shah’s talk about Iran becoming a ‘new Japan’ and forging a 
Great Civilization’. 

A further indication of this, of the invisible or ‘shadow’ costs 
o the regime s policy, is in the realm of taxation. Because it 
can rely on oil, direct taxation plays only a small part in the 
state’s total revenues - 23 per cent in 1969 - and with the rise 
m oil prices which raised incomes and state revenues it declined 
further. Personal income tax is low and evaded; but the record 
of businesses is even worse. In 1969 corporate taxes made up 
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only 5 per cent of government revenue and in 1975 the Finance 
Minister revealed that of Iran’s 20,000 registered companies 
only 9,362 were sending in tax records and of these 43 per cent 
declared losses. The result was that only a quarter of Iran’s 
firms paid any taxes, and taxes represented only 3-5 per cent of 
G D P as opposed to the 20-25 per cent which the government 
claimed it wanted. 19 No doubt tax evasion is an effect of the 
relatively early stages of capitalist development in Iran and of 
the backwardness of the state machine. The state may be able 
to levy more taxes in time. But the regime’s ability to neglect 
this sector, like its neglect of agriculture, was made possible by 
oil, combined with the political reluctance to antagonize the 
regime’s class base. A similar reluctance applies in foreign ex¬ 
change dealings: part of the prosperity enjoyed by the Iranian 
rich has been the ability to travel freely abroad. Around the 
Iranian New Year (21 March) many thousands travel to 
Europe, and by the end of 1976 20,000 Iranians had bought 
houses in or near London. There were not yet any restrictions 
on the export of capital and an Iranian could go to the bank 
and take out $250,000 in travellers’ cheques. It was this which 
made possible the flight of $2 billions in 1975, and of $300 
millions in one devaluation scare in 1977. 

The most pernicious reflection of this policy is in the realm 
of income distribution. It is a conventional argument of devel¬ 
opment economics that an initial increase in the inequality of 
income is, or may be, beneficial to the long-term growth of 
an economy, and that after per capita income crosses the $500 
mark this inequality should begin to decline. But this argument, 
even if valid, does not apply to rent-based economies since the 
corrective forces operating in other economies do not operate. 
On the contrary, because the distribution of income reflects the 
social character of the state itself the inequalities are com¬ 
pounded so that the gap between rich and poor continues to 
widen way past the $500 mark; moreover, the alleged benefits 
of higher incomes for some - saving and investment - do not 
occur, since the state itself performs these functions and private 
incomes are devoted mainly to consumption. An evaluation 
carried out in 1969 showed that the top 10 per cent of the 
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population accounted for 32-5 per cent of consumption, and 
that the next 10 per cent accounted for 15-5 per cent, i.e. the 
top 20 per cent accounted for nearly half, 48 per cent,’ of con¬ 
sumption. The effects of the oil price rise will have been to 
widen this gap: whilst the consumption capacities of the very 
poor have almost certainly risen somewhat the rich have got 
much richer. One report for 1976 indicated that the top 10 
per cent now consumed 40 per cent of the total - up 7-5 per cent 
on 1969. It would therefore seem that it is the top 10 per cent, 
perhaps 3-5 million people or under a million families, who 
are enjoying the fruits of the oil boom. 20 

Another aspect of income distribution is the urban-rural 
gap. About half of Iran’s population still lives in the country¬ 
side (53 per cent in the 1976 census), and the gap between its 
income and that of the town and city dwellers is widening: 
the ratio declined from 2-13 in 1959 to 1-91 in 1965 (reflecting 
the land reform’s benefits), rose to 3-21 in 1972 and may rise 
to 8 0 or even 12 0 in the 1980s, before it declines. 21 An income 
distribution pattern of this kind is encouraged by the way in 
which oil revenues enter the economy, by the absence of any 
effective taxation system and by the government’s promotion 
of a prosperous bourgeoisie. While this is politically necessary 
for the regime, it means that the latter is running serious risks 
in the longer term for in purely economic terms the growth of 
the home market is being restricted. Politically this policy will 
pose considerable problems since, even if the income of the 
mass of the population does rise, the perceived gap between 
rich and poor will widen. 


Obstacles to Development: Internal or External? 

The prospects for Iranian development in the decades during 
and after the export of oil are therefore dependent on whether 
and how far the regime can reverse the tendencies inherent in 
the economy in the mid-1970s. Immediately after the rise in 
oil prices the government expanded its Plan allocations by 90 
per cent to $69 billions and proclaimed an optimistic perspec¬ 
tive in which Iran would within two decades become a major 
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industrialized power and catch up with the advanced capitalist 
countries. For two years Iran even had a surplus of foreign 
exchange and began to invest and to lend abroad. But two 
years later the situation was quite different and the demands 
of the economy itself and the fall in world demand for Iranian 
oil so considerable that Iran was now unable to carry out some 
of the development projects it had announced. Iran’s role as a 
foreign investor was a transient one, and it faced the prospect 
of becoming once again a borrower on the international mar¬ 
kets. The limits to development, even with large sums of 
money, have therefore become more evident. As a report by 
the Hudson Institute in 1975 indicated Iran would, even in the 
unlikely event of its meeting its growth targets by 1985, have an 
economy not much more developed than India’s and equal to or 
just behind Mexico’s. If these targets are not met then ‘Iran, in 
the final decade of this century, could prove to be no more than 
a half-completed industrial edifice, with the trappings of power 
and international influences and none of the substance.’ 22 

The difficulties which Iran faces are by no means specific to 
that country. Many are found in the third world as a whole, 
and what the Iranian case provides is a clear instance of how 
other problems remain when the most pressing problem, an 
acute shortage of capital, is removed. The countries most 
analogous with Iran are those other oil-producing states which 
also have substantial populations and land areas and are there¬ 
fore at least candidates for long-term economic development. 
Like Iran, Iraq and Algeria suffer from a long-term crisis in 
agricultural productivity; Venezuela too has become a net im¬ 
porter of food, and suffers from unequal distribution of income 
and shortages similar to Iran’s. Venezuela, like the Middle 
Eastern states, has a shortage of skilled and managerial per¬ 
sonnel. 23 In another sphere, corruption, there are also com¬ 
parisons: Nigeria and Indonesia both witnessed spectacular 
cases of corruption following the rise in oil prices - the former 
in the cement industry, the latter within Pertamina, the state 
oil company. As the Hudson Institute put it: ‘... the oil 
countries, Iran included, are actually fragile economies in the 
very earliest stages of national development. With their high 
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new oil incomes they have the opportunity to make great 
strides forward in developing their industries and carrying out 
social reforms. But even if they capitalize on this opportunity 
- and many, it is probable, will not - they are condemned to 
remain members of what the United Nations politely describes 
as the “less developed countries”, for many years to come.’ 24 

The question is therefore whether Iran will use the oppor¬ 
tunity presented to it, and, if not, why not. From the above 
analysis, it seems that the opportunity will be used only parti¬ 
ally, and this raises the question of evaluating the weight to be 
attached to the different forces involved. In the first place, 
there is the role of imperialism, of the advanced capitalist 
countries and their specific elements - imperialist states, inter¬ 
national firms, and multilateral agencies under imperialist con¬ 
trol. While these do not necessarily work in a coordinated 
manner, there is a strong convergence between them. 

It is a conventional nationalist argument, in Iran as else¬ 
where, and one to which the left usually lends support, that the 
domination by imperialism has retarded the development of 
the third world and that this is a continuing phenomenon. Such 
a retarding control was certainly true in the first half of this 
century, but there are numerous indications that, as a result of 
changes within the advanced capitalist economies since 1945, 
and especially in the 1960s and 1970s, as well as of changes in 
( relations between developed and developing capitalist coun¬ 
tries, the straightforward retardation theory is no longer applic¬ 
able. In fact, advanced capitalism has, through one or other 
channel, given considerable encouragement to industrial devel¬ 
opment in certain countries of the third world. 25 Iran is a case 
of this. Foreign firms have, as we have seen, been willing to 
invest in Iran to an increasing extent, and have done so in 
accordance with the same criteria affecting investment any¬ 
where - security and rate of return on investment. Capital 
operates internationally and invests on international criteria. 
Some ‘anti-imperialist’ analyses point to the very fact of foreign 
investment as an index of the retarding impact of advanced 
capitalism: but this is a misleading approach and one which 
ignores the real question, namely how this investment is being 
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used and how far the state can control its disposal. Moreover, 
the rush of foreign exporters to sell their goods to Iran since 
1973 shows that they are well aware of the expanded market 
possibilities there. All this has to be seen in the first place as 
a result of the oil boom, i.e. a rise in the rent paid to the 
Iranian state, rather than as an expansion in productive capa¬ 
city itself; but for whatever reasons there can be no doubt that 
imperialist states, firms and agencies have given some support 
to the growth of the productive forces in Iran. However, the 
centrality of oil points to a further aspect of the changes since 
1945, namely the growing ability of the Iranian state to impose 
its terms on economic relations with imperialism. Precisely 
because these concessions have had to be won by Iran, and its 
allies in O P E C, it is evident that the advanced capitalist coun¬ 
tries have not made these concessions willingly; but there is no 
doubt that, whilst a real conflict continues and must continue 
as long as there is an international capitalist system, the Iranian 
state has made some advances. If has been able to impose quite 
strict regulations on foreign firms investing in Iran, and through 
participation in OPEC has been able to multiply its oil 
revenues in a few years. 

The manner in which Iran is still subordinate to imperi¬ 
alism, to the advanced capitalist countries, and in which the 
uneve nn ess of capitalist development on a world scale still 
makes Iran a weak constituent of the system, has to be defined 
quite carefully, taking into account the shifts in international 
capitalism of which O P E C is the most striking instance. Iran, 
like the other oil exporters, remains weak because its economic 
prosperity still rests on the export of a single primary product 
whose market it does not control. It is therefore vulnerable to 
shifts in demand and to manipulations of distribution by the 
oil company cartel. Secondly, Iran has no independent tech¬ 
nological capability and has still to import semi-finished goods 
to meet final industrial output. But under some circumstances 
technology, like goods, can be bought and here too it depends 
on state policy how far the acquisition of technology in itself 
produces dependencies. Thirdly, just as Iran is vulnerable in 
its exports so it is vulnerable in its imports and in the inflation 
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in price of the goods it purchases abroad. It is not a large 
enough purchaser to influence the market price on its own. 
Most importantly, Iran had, with other OPEC states, to force 
concessions from the advanced capitalist countries. Having 
said this, it is nevertheless important to emphasize that Iran is 
to a greater extent than in the past an independent actor in the 
international capitalist system, although the stronger actors in 
this system, the imperialist states, will encourage its develop¬ 
ment only in so far as this accords with their own interests. One 
can expect that as Iran becomes less well placed in the 1980s 
the conflicts between it and other states will intensify. 

The alternative to blaming Iran’s problems on imperialism 
is to argue that the obstacles are endogenous: as Bill Warren 
has put it ‘capitalist industrialization faces serious problems’ 
in the third world, but ‘these are now rooted in the internal 
contradictions of underdeveloped countries’. 26 Now it is cer¬ 
tainly true that many of the obstacles to Iranian development 
are not so much the results of imperialism, but rather of the 
historical backwardness of Iran, itself a product of the failure 
of imperialism to transform the Iranian economy and of the 
slow growth of the productive forces until the 1960s. Illiteracy, 
backward agriculture, deficient communications, lack of skilled 
labour, a weak industrial sector, an inappropriate state mac hin e 

- these are to a certain extent internal problems resulting from 
the failure of Iran to develop in the past and cannot be attri¬ 
buted solely to any contemporary or recent discouragement of 
Iranian development by the U S A or multinational companies. 
The latter have, indirectly, reinforced Iran’s backwardness, but 
they did not create it. It is conventional for Iranian nationalists 

- among them the Shah - and for the Iranian left to locate the 
cause of Iran’s economic problems in the influence of imperi¬ 
alism; but, on its own, such an analysis only serves to distract 
attention from the problems internal to Iranian society itself. 
In the Shah’s case it is a convenient way of distracting atten¬ 
tion from the shortcomings of his own regime. 

Yet this too is an inadequate if partially true account since 
the present endogenous obstacles to growth are themselves, in 
part, a result of Iran’s recent history. On three occasions in this 
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century military invasion from abroad has destroyed an attempt 
by Iranian political forces to chart an independent path of 
national development - in 1908 after the Constitutional Revo¬ 
lution, in 1941 and in 1953. Hence the continuance of Iran’s 
underdevelopment is in part attributable to the political and 
military intervention of outside powers, all of them, with the 
exception of Russia in 1941, capitalist ones. Each of these 
disrupted an indigenous process of development. More impor¬ 
tant, however, is the recent influence of the advanced capitalist 
countries on Iran: the main contemporary obstacles to develop¬ 
ing the Iranian economy and to achieving a successful post-oil 
normalization include not only exploitation by the advanced 
capitalist countries or the historical weaknesses of Iranian 
society, but are also to be found at the point where most west¬ 
ern observers see the greatest reason for approval, namely in 
the state itself. For, if Iran fails to benefit fully from its short¬ 
lived assets, if the economy is not developed by the time oil 
runs out, this will in part be because the regime has misspent 
the money it received, despite all its ‘plans’ and propaganda. 
And the cause of this misspending lies in its political character 
- in the expansion of arms purchases and services, in the in¬ 
capacity to implement early enough unpopular economic mea¬ 
sures needed to curb imports, consumption and capital flight. 

It is the regimes class character which dictates this policy and 
the political limits within which it must operate. But this is 
itself not a purely endogenous factor: for the Iranian state is 
to some degree a creation of U S imperialism in the post-war 
epoch and is a result of the interventions of imperialism in 1953 
and in the subsequent years of consolidation. Iran may have 
disputes with major capitalist countries - most obviously about 
the price of imports and oil exports, but it is tied into the in¬ 
ternational capitalist system and has benefited in the past from 
direct political and military support of the major capitalist na¬ 
tions. It is a contradiction in the policy of the latter that, whilst 
they are willing to encourage economic growth in third-world 
countries, they also sustain for political and military reasons 
regimes that are in some way unsuited to such an economic en¬ 
deavour, even while pursuing a policy of industrialization. 
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A major constituent of almost all contemporary economic de¬ 
velopment is the shift of population from agricultural to non- 
agricultural activity, and Iran is no exception to this. At the 
start of this century 90 per cent of the labour force was estimated 
to be working in agriculture, and as late as 1946 75 per cent of 
the workforce remained in this sector. But the percentage has 
fallen with increasing rapidity since then: already by 1966 less 
than half of the economically active population, 47 per cent, 
was in agriculture, and in the late 1970s the figure has fallen to 
probably around 33 per cent. 1 Out of a total labour force of 
10*6 millions in 1977, an estimated 6-8 millions worked outside 
the agricultural sector; of these a full 2'5 millions, or close on a 
quarter of the total, were employed in manufacturing of some 
kind. 2 

Since this shift in sectoral distribution has been accompanied 
by the spread of capitalist relations, the majority of the eco¬ 
nomically active population are now in one form or another 
Wage-earners, and a substantial new social force has therefore 
been created. Yet, despite its growing numerical strength, the 
working class has been prevented, since the coup of 1953, from 
playing an independent political role or finding an independent 
expression. This is a situation which is unlikely in the long run 
to continue, and there are already indications that the working 
c ass of Iran, so greatly expanded in size by comparison with 
t at of a generation ago, is starting to play a role, albeit within 
narrow limits. The care taken by the regime to placate the 
working class, while repressing independent political initiatives, 
testifies to its awareness of the working class as a force in 
Iranian life, whilst the increased number of strikes in Iranian 
industry after 1973 indicates the potentiality for increased 
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worker resistance to employers and to the state. The analysis 
that follows will try first to identify the main features of the 
Iranian working class today, and then to describe its political 
role, both in two previous phases of overt political activity, 
and in the post-1973 period. 

In this chapter I shall analyse three kinds of non-agricultural 
wage-earners - those employed in the oil, manufacturing, and 
construction sectors. But while leaving on one side the theo¬ 
retical problem of boundaries, i.e. who is and is not a member 
of the working class, it is worth noting the uncertain social and 
therefore political contours of the working class in all capitalist 
societies, and the especially ragged edges of the working class 
in developing capitalist countries, 3 in Iran as elsewhere, because 
of the varieties of employment. Only a small minority of Iranian 
workers are employed in modern industrial plants, yet the 
majority of the economically active population is involved in 
wage-earning, agricultural or non-agricultural. This poses not 
only analytic questions, of whether all these wage-earners are 
members of the working class, but also political ones, of how 
this heterogeneous body will act politically in the future and 
whether it will be able to act within a unified political frame¬ 
work. 

A further problem involved in analysing the working class 
follows from the above: it is that of defining the sub-divisions 
within it, both of a horizontal kind (between workers in dif¬ 
ferent sectors of industry) and of a vertical kind (between 
skilled and unskilled, men and women, highly and not so highly 
paid workers). In addition to the differences produced by the 
varied structure of industry itself, there are also differences 
imported into the working class by pre-existing differences in 
society: these include regional, linguistic and ethnic differences, 
all of which may continue to operate in an urban context. The 
existence of such differences does not mean that there is no 
identifiable working class, where such a class is identified by its 
relation to capital. Such a class exists, but the divisions within 
it, a product of both industrial and pre-capitalist structures, are 
such that it is misleading to talk of the working class, either in 
economic terms or in terms of potential political consciousness, 
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as a homogeneous entity. 4 Those concerned to build a strong 
and unified workers’ movement in Iran will have to take account 
of these divisions, just as they will have to be aware of the dif¬ 
ferent objective interests of those who are on the margin of the 
working class in such a developing capitalist society. 

The Growth of the Working Class 

The expansion of the working class is above all an effect of the 
pace and character of economic development. To some extent 
political considerations may also play a role, in that govern¬ 
ments faced with a militant working class may encourage 
capital-intensive industries even more than they otherwise 
would, and may thereby try to keep down the numerical weight 
of the proletariat. Such considerations can only, however, play 
a contributory role within the general pattern of capitalist 
development: the growth and sectoral allocation of the labour 
force reflects the overall pattern of national and international 
economic expansion, within which political attitudes to the 
working class play a secondary role. 

The pattern of economic growth in Iran has already been 
discussed. Oil was the sole major individual activity prior to 
the Second World War and significant industrialization began 
only in the 1950s. Since then, whilst employment in oil (never 
massive) has stagnated, employment in manufacturing and in 
construction has increased substantially. In the simplest terms, 
whilst employment in oil has not gone beyond 1 per cent of the 
total economically active population, employment in these 
other two sectors has trebled over the twenty years since 1956. 
Since the total labour force has grown by only two-thirds, the 
relative weight of these sections of the working class has cor¬ 
respondingly risen. 5 

Two peculiarities of this picture will emerge in the analysis: 
first, the enormous and growing disproportion between oil’s 
contribution to the economy generally and its impact on the 
labour force; secondly, the disequilibrium within the manu¬ 
facturing sector between those employed in modern industrial 
plants, and those in artisanal, small-scale, units. But, whilst 
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Table 16: The Iranian Labour Force 1956-77 
Manpower budget: employed population by major economic 
sector, and labour force, 1956-77 
(In thousands) 


Sector 

Annual totals 



Increases 


1956 

1966 

1972 

1977 

1972-7 

Agriculture 

3,326 

3,774 

3,800 

3,800 

0 

Oil 

25 

26 

40 

55 

15 

Mining and manufacturing 

816 

1,324 

1,820 

2,500 

680 

(including handicrafts) 

Construction 

336 

520 

710 

980 

270 

Utilities 

12 

53 

60 

65 

5 

Commerce 

355 

513 

650 

725 

75 

Transport & communications 

208 

224 

255 

280 

25 

Government services 

248 

474 

640 

780 

140 

Banking, other services 

582 

650 

900 

1,040 

140 

and n.a.d. 

Total fully or seasonally 

5,908 

7,558 

8,875 

10,225 

1,350 

employed 

Wholly unemployed 

158 

284 

320 

375 

55 

Total labour force 

6,066 

7,842 

9,195 

10,600 

1,405 


n.a.d. = not adequately described. 


Source: Employment and Income Policies for Iran, ILO, 1973, 
p. 31. 

bearing these features in mind, it is also significant to note that 
Iran has a relatively high percentage of its labour force in manu¬ 
facturing industry as a proportion of the total labour force. In 
overall terms at least, Iran has one of the larger manufacturing 
labour forces in the third world. This force is, however, con¬ 
centrated in specific industrial centres. We do not know the 
geographical distribution of those in manufacturing and other 
wage-earning non-agricultural activities, but we do have figures 
on the concentration of industrial units: in 1973-4,48-7 per cent 
of these were in the Tehran area, i.e. nearly half were around 
the capital. The other main centres were Isfahan (7-8), Tabriz 
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and environs (6-9) and Khuzistan, the oil-producing area (6-6). 
As the number of employees per plant is probably higher in 
Tehran, the majority of the industrial labour force is almost 
certainly there. The three main areas of productive wage¬ 
earning activity are oil, manufacturing and construction. Each 
is here considered in turn. 

(i) Oil 

Oil production created the first substantial section of the Iranian 
proletariat, initially from Iranian migrant workers in the oil¬ 
fields and towns of the Caucasus, in southern Russia, and then 
in the oil-fields of southern Iran, where exploration began in 
1901 and production in 1908. Between the early 1890s and 1917, 
when Iranian migrants ceased going to Russia, several hundred 
thousand Iranian workers from the northern provinces of Iran 
went to work in the Caucasian fields and in the other activities 
that grew up around that early oil boom. In 1905 alone an esti¬ 
mated 300,000 Iranians crossed the frontiers to find work; 
much of it was probably seasonal, and a small amount of it in 
the oil-fields themselves. We know that in 1915 there were 
13,500 Iranians in the oil workforce of Russian Azerbaijan, yet 
this, though a fraction of all Iranians in Russia, represented 29 
per cent of the total oil labour force. 6 In the quite separate 
growth of the oil-fields of Khuzistan, employment also grew 
quickly so that by 1920 20,000 Iranians were employed, and this 
number grew to reach 55,000 in 1951, with a further 15,000 
working for employers who received contract work from the 
oil company. Khuzistan was one of the least urbanized areas of 
Iran at that time, and as a result of oil no less than eight 
separate towns came into existence: the largest, Abadan, site 
of the refinery, grew from being a fishing village of a few 
hundreds in 1900 to being a city of 170,000 in the late 1940s, 
where virtually the whole population depended directly or in¬ 
directly on the oil company for employment. 7 This city became 
known, in a Persian rhyme, as the ‘second London’ - Abadan, 
Landan-i Dovvom. 

The workforce in the oil industry fell into three categories. 
The majority were unskilled and skilled labourers, and either 
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recruited locally from the Arab tribes of Khuzistan and from 
the Bakhtiari nomads of the surrounding mountains (see pp. 
12-13) or, in the case of skilled workers, from Isfahan and 
Tehran. At the end of 1949 an estimated 33,000 out of 38,000 
employees at Abadan were wage-earners of this kind, whilst in 
the fields themselves 15,000 out of 17,000 fell into this category. 
These workers were involved in construction, maintenance, 
transportation, loading, work on pipelines. It is significant that 
despite the capital-intensive nature of the industry a large 
proportion of workers were unskilled; part of the explanation 
lies in the fact that the production and refining processes were 
so automated even then that only a small number of skilled 
workers were strictly required. In the middle was a layer of 
technical and clerical workers: many of these were in the first 
years brought from India; but as Iranian nationalist protests 
increased the company trained a larger number of local person¬ 
nel, and recruited Iranians for these jobs. 8 On top was an upper 
level of managerial and engineering staff: these were mainly 
British employees, but by 1949 a majority were Iranians, even if 
power lay with the British, and after the nationalization of oil 
the number of foreign personnel in the oil industry fell sub¬ 
stantially. Whereas in the 1920s there were reckoned to be 
around 7,000 imported personnel as against 20,000 Iranians, 
and there were in 1949 still about 2,440 foreign salaried per¬ 
sonnel and another 989 artisans, the number of foreign person¬ 
nel overall had fallen to 480 by 1956. 

The absolute number of people employed in the oil industry 
has continued declining since the 1950s. The consortium itself 
began cutting back on labour in 1957. But although there is 
believed to have been a slight rise of 15 per cent in the period 
1972-7 the real changes do not lie in the actual numbers em¬ 
ployed so much as in the increasing productivity of the work¬ 
force. Whilst the oil labour force has fluctuated between 
40,000 and 45,000, the output of the industry, and even more 
so the revenues it has earned, have multiplied. Value added 
per employee has therefore risen spectacularly in the two and a 
half decades since nationalization. Between 1961 and 1966 
alone the number of employees required to produce 111 barrels 
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of crude fell from 8-5 to 3-5. In 1975 output per worker was 20 
times higher than in the 1950s. 

Although oil has dominated the Iranian economy it has, from 
an employment point of view, always been a factor of small 
importance. This is not just a matter of oil’s enclave character 
since oil differs from other primary products that are also con¬ 
stitutive of enclave economies and are, therefore, comparable 
with oil in other respects. Agricultural activities such as tea or 
cotton do employ a large number of people, however low their 
wages or seasonal their employment. Other forms of mineral 
extraction also employ substantial labour forces: the South 
African mines employed over 600,000 African workers in the 
mid-1970s, 400,000 of them in the gold mines. Chile, Bolivia 
and Zambia have substantial workforces in the primary export 
sector dominated by mining. One of the distinguishing features 
of oil as a primary produce is that it does not provide many 
jobs, either directly or indirectly. It employs very few people in 
the direct processes of oil production - in exploration, produc¬ 
tion, refining, loading. Moreover, in underdeveloped countries, 
it establishes few linkages with the local economy, since it brings 
in its technology and capital goods from abroad; it therefore 
fails to create jobs elsewhere in the economy. Of the small num¬ 
ber of people it trains some do acquire skills, but in a country 
like Iran the oil industry has not, and indeed could not, make a 
major contribution to training the skilled industrial labour force 
which the country requires. The limited employment and train¬ 
ing effect of oil is not primarily a matter of oil company policy: 
it is a given of the oil industry itself. And that is why the pat¬ 
tern, the disproportion, evident in Iran can be seen in other 
oil-producing countries. It is evident in other populous producer 
states such as Venezuela and Algeria: in the former oil provided 
in 1975 93 per cent of foreign exchange and only 1-6 per cent 
of employment (5,000); in the latter, similarly, oil employs 
16,600 out of a total workforce of 2-5 millions. Even in the less 
populated states oil employs a very small percentage of the lab¬ 
our force: a mere 20,000 out of 1*5 millions in Saudi Arabia, 
only 7,000 out of 550,000 in Libya. If oil does create employ¬ 
ment, and if it has a significant impact on the formation of a 
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working class, this is in an indirect manner, i.e. through the jobs 
created by the state in its disposition of the revenues it receives. 9 

(ii) Manufacturing 

Table 18 shows how employment in manufacturing has risen 
several times in the past two decades. The ILO estimate on 
which this table is based reckons that in the period 1972-7 
alone employment in manufacturing will have risen by 680,000, 
580,000 of which is accounted for by employment in industrial 
establishments and the remaining 100,000 by self-employment, 
in both urban and rural areas. In the euphoria after the 1973 
oil price rises official projections put the figure at the end of 
the Fifth Plan even higher, at 3*77 millions; but given the re¬ 
trenchment which followed soon afterwards it is unlikely that 
such a large estimate is valid. Official figures on employment in 
manufacturing do show a steady increase in employment 
throughout the 1970s, which follow the lines of the ILO 
projection: 

Table 18: Indices of Wages and Employment in Selected 
Industries 1969-70 - 1974-5 
(100= 1969-70) 


Industries 

Wages 1974-5 

Employment 1974-5 

Total, selected industries 

292-2 

140-4 

of which: 

Tobacco 

221-8 

111-5 

Spinning and textiles 

274-3 

121-4 

Leather 

219-4 

980 

Machine-made shoes 

297-4 

168-5 

Petrochemicals 

402-8 

242-3 

Pharmaceuticals 

282-1 

173-2 

Cement 

283-6 

1480 

Basic metals 

349-8 

195-8 

Household appliances 

272-9 

136-8 

(electrical and non-electrical) 

Radio, TV, telephone 

377-1 

226-8 

Electrical tools 

352-9 

2170 

Motor vehicles 

368-8 

170-1 

Sheet glass 

562-5 

325-9 


Source: Bank Markazi Annual Report, 1975-6, pp. 84, 85. 
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This general picture is, however, misleading in that it does 
not reveal the enormous differences within the manufacturing 
labour force. In the first place, between 10 and 20 per cent of 
those employed are self-employed: they are not wage-earners 
or workers in any strict sense of these terms. Secondly, as the 
previous discussion of industry has indicated, the majority of 
units are small-scale ones, employing less than ten people: in 
1972 219,000 out of 225,000 establishments were of this kind. 
The expansion in large-scale industry has, in Iran, gone to¬ 
gether with a multiplication of smaller-scale enterprises, and 
hence the distribution of the labour force between the two 
sectors has changed only slightly. Figures for 1968 indicated 
that units employing more than 50 workers accounted for 11 
per cent of employment; units employing between 10 and 50 
for another 6 per cent. Hence 83 per cent of all workers were 
in units of less than ten people. In 1977 it is estimated that of 
the 2-5 millions in employment, 1*78 millions, or 72 per cent, 
will still be employed in units of under 10 persons. Indeed, given 
the overall growth in the manufacturing labour force in this 
period, the absolute numbers employed in these smaller units 
will rise and continue to rise. The ‘core’ industrial labour 
force in Iran, those employed in industrial units of over ten per¬ 
sons, is therefore around 700,000 or about 7 per cent of the 
total economically active population. Those in genuinely large 
enterprises will be even smaller. 10 

There are consequently two kinds of manufacturing labour 
force in Iran; the gulf between them may in many respects be 
widening as a result of the kind of economic development 
strategy being pursued by the government, and by the negligent 
social and educational policies characteristic of the Pahlavi 
regime. The majority of the Iranian population are, in the first 
place, still illiterate; the official estimate was 62 per cent in 1976 
but the real figure was almost certainly higher. There is prob¬ 
ably a high correlation between literacy and membership of the 
top sector of the labour force. Secondly, the level of industrial 
training has been and remains extremely low. In the early 1970s 
it was discovered that only 1-2 per cent of those who were skil¬ 
led workers had received any instruction apart from on-the-job 
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training and despite a crash programme in training the supply of 
skilled labour is far behind that of demand. 11 Thirdly, there are, 
as will be seen, large and growing disparities in wages between 
different sectors of manufacturing, with those in ‘advanced’ 
sectors related to construction goods, cars and oil receiving 
wages twice or even more times as high as those in ‘traditional’ 
areas such as textiles and shoes (p. 189). It will be evident that 
the government’s profit-sharing and workers’ share programmes 
are aimed uniquely at this upper stratum of the manufacturing 
working class (p. 193). A minority of those wage-earners em¬ 
ployed in manufacturing are therefore benefiting from the 
development policies of the government, whilst the majority 
are allocated by the labour market to the less developed and 
more underprivileged sector. 


(Hi) Construction 

Construction is par excellence an area of underprivileged 
manual wage-earning employment: in the advanced capitalist 
countries of western Europe it is an area of primary concentra¬ 
tion by immigrants (such as the Irish in England, and the 
Algerians in France), and employment is often of a casual and 
seasonal nature. The working class in this sector is therefore 
often of a less stable kind, either in economic or political terms, 
than in the industrial sector, and in a migratory situation often 
retains stronger ties with the villages from which the workers 
come. It is characteristically the first employment a peasant 
acquires on coming to a town. Construction itself is also a more 
volatile sector of the economy: in the oil states generally it is 
the area that has boomed most rapidly as a result of the 1973 
changes, both because construction (of plant, communications, 
housing) is a precondition for the expansion of other sectors, 
and because it is simply easier to launch a construction pro¬ 
gramme than to develop industry or agriculture. In states such 
as Saudi Arabia and Libya, where there are overall labour 
shortages, hundreds of thousands of workers have been brought 
in from neighbouring peasant countries to work in construc¬ 
tion: in 1976 there were reckoned to be 1*2 million Yemenis 
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in Saudi Arabia, mostly in construction, and 200,000 Egyptians 
and 40,000 Tunisians in Libya, again in the same sector. In 
Iran, the construction workers have been brought in from the 
Iranian countryside itself. Employment in construction has 
risen from 336,000 in 1956 to over 900,000 in 1977, so that it 
now represents close on 10 per cent of the labour force. Indeed 
in the period 1972-7 employment in construction has risen at 
6*7 per cent per annum, faster than that of any other sector. 

Within the construction labour force it is possible to identify 
an upper stratum of skilled workers - plumbers, electricians, 
carpenters - whose wages have risen spectacularly in the mid- 
1970s boom. In 1975-6 wages for some workers in construction 
are believed to have risen by as much as 48 per cent. 12 The 
majority of workers in construction do not, however, fall into 
this category. Unskilled workers in this sector are probably 
exposed to a considerable extent to the double oppression of 
low wages and insecure employment. As early as 1969 skilled 
construction workers were earning up to fifteen times the rates 
of the unskilled in this sector. In some areas groups of workers 
from the most impoverished Iranian provinces, Baluchistan 
and Sistan, are to be found working in the most degraded con¬ 
ditions. In the Isfahan area, many of those employed on con¬ 
struction are believed to be peasants from villages in the region 
who come into town for a few months of the year. The wages 
of these workers, averaged out over a year, may be as low or 
lower than those in the less favoured sector of manufacturing 
employment, and the conditions under which they live, given 
their non-permanent presence in the city, may also be worse. 


Characteristics of the Labour Force 

(i) Migration 

Many of the features of the labour market in Iran are common 
to other industrializing third-world countries. As would be ex¬ 
pected, the majority of those employed in industry are from a 
peasant background. A survey carried out in 1963 showed that 
68-3 per cent of all Tehran factory workers had been born in 
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villages. 13 This peasant origin is bound to be true of most of 
the urban working class, and, given the continued expansion in 
numbers employed, it is unlikely that before the 1980s the 
majority of the working class will itself have been born in the 
urban areas. What happens when peasants come to cities is a 
subject of considerable debate, and there is not enough evidence 
available from Iran to contribute to this discussion. But there 
are a number of specific characteristics of Iranian migration 
that can be identified and which help to disaggregate the 
general figures available. 

In the first place, there is one sector, the oil industry, where 
the working class may well be predominantly second-genera¬ 
tion. Until the 1950s the unskilled were peasants and nomads, 
the skilled being drawn from the cities or the company’s train¬ 
ing schemes. But the numbers in oil have not risen since, and 
indeed in the 1960s there was some migration by the children of 
oil workers from Abadan to other parts of Iran. One can there¬ 
fore expect that the majority of those today employed in the 
oil industry are themselves the children of the working class 
formed in Khuzistan in the 1930s and 1940s. 

On the other hand, it is mistaken to identify all manufactur¬ 
ing with urban employment: a distinctive feature of Iranian 
industry is that a high proportion of textile workers are em¬ 
ployed in the rural areas (where ‘rural’ denotes places of less 
than 5,000 inhabitants). The rural areas account for around 70 
per cent of employment in carpets and cloth weaving; in 1966 
1-2 million people, or around 17 per cent of the total labour 
force, were in non-agricultural rural activities. 14 Artisanal as 
this sector may be, it is still a significant factor in the whole 
employment situation. 

However, despite these qualifications, the main feature of 
Iranian working class formation is that it is based on massive 
and recent migration, and in particular migration to Tehran. In 
1956 only 31 per cent of the population was urban; by 1976 
this had risen to 47 per cent. Tehran has received a dispro¬ 
portionate amount of this movement; this is in common with 
the general Middle Eastern pattern whereby in the period 1950- 
70 cities of over 100,000 have grown twice as fast as those with 
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populations of less than 100,000. 15 In the case of Iran, where 
population has risen by around 3-5 per cent per annum, Tehran 
grew in the 1950s and 1960s by around 5-5 per cent per annum, 
whilst the population of the rural areas rose by only T7 per 
cent. After the 1973 boom, the rate of growth of Tehran rose 
to 8 per cent. From being a city of under 1 million in the late 
1940s it rose to one of 4-5 millions in the mid-1970s, and the 
population may reach 9 millions by 1990. The pressure on 
traffic, on housing, on water, on the atmosphere has already 
reached intolerable proportions; the complaints of the rich have 
been the most heard, but it is the poor, in the southern part of 
the city, who suffer the most. 

A study of urbanization in Tehran, based on research in 
the early 1970s, noted ‘the massive gulf in life-style between the 
bulk of north Tehrani residents and the bulk of those in the 
south’, and continued: ‘Despite the lack of data on incomes, 
casual empiricism suggests that in no European city can this 
gulf be so wide; moreover the evidence suggests that as Iran’s 
economy grows and Tehran grows with it this gulf is actually 
widening.’ 16 Southern Tehran is the Iranian exemplar of un¬ 
planned migration to the towns, in the absence of housing and 
social services to cope with the influx. An additional problem 
is caused by the fact that Tehran has no modern sewage system, 
and is partly encircled by mountains; the waste and polluted 
air are most concentrated in the lower, southern, part. 

It is possible to identify further distinctions within the migra¬ 
tory flow. Until the 1960s much migration to Tehran came not 
from the countryside but from other smaller towns in Iran, 
whose economic position was undermined by the centralization 
of the country and by the relatively depressed conditions of the 
1940s and 1950s. Since the 1950s cities such as Isfahan and 
Tabriz have attracted part of the migrant flow, but it appears 
that migration from some provinces, on a permanent basis at 
least, is much stronger than from others. Whereas some areas 
nearer Tehran, Isfahan, Shiraz and Tabriz have seen consider¬ 
able transfers of population, remoter areas such as Kurdistan 
and Baluchistan have lost far less of their population. 
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(ii) Unemployment 

It is being increasingly recognized that unemployment consti¬ 
tutes one of the major features of underdevelopment. The 
World Employment Conference in Geneva in 1976 reckoned 
that there were 300 millions unemployed and semi-employed 
in the world in 1970 and the figure would rise to 700 millions 
within a generation. Iran, of course, exhibits many of the em¬ 
ployment problems characteristic of third-world countries 
generally: a high birth-rate and a rise in urban employment 
which while larger than in most underdeveloped countries is not 
large enough to absorb those coming into the labour market, 
combined with excessive migration to the towns. Part of the 
negative impact of the land reform is seen in this urban context. 
Developments in the countryside are such that, even if official 
expectations are borne out, overall employment will be main¬ 
tained whilst no additional jobs will be created; but the indica¬ 
tions are that the level of employment in the rural areas is 
actually being reduced. 

Iran exhibits an unemployment situation that is at first para¬ 
doxical, but is in fact explicable in terms of the pattern of its 
development. It has both a labour surplus and a labour shortage. 
The shortage is for skilled and managerial personnel: that is 
why in 1976 there were an estimated 50,000 foreigners working 
in Iran in the upper echelons of employment, with the possi¬ 
bility of several times that number coming in by 1980. For those 
Iranians with the skills - whether in medicine, construction or 
Whatever - there is no significant unemployment and many such 
people are now brought in from abroad. On the other hand the 
great majority of Iranians, unskilled and illiterate, do face 
Unemployment of one kind or another. 

The one available estimate for unemployment in the absolute 
lense is low: whereas it was officially 158,000 in 1956 and 
320,000 in 1972, it reckons unemployment will rise to 375,000 
In 1977, or about 3-5 per cent of the total. On closer examina¬ 
tion this figure is evidently inadequate. First, official figures are 
deficient: since there are no unemployment benefits there is 
80 incentive to register as unemployed, and, as in more de- 
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veloped capitalist societies, women tend not to register when 
out of a job. Estimates were also based only on those who had 
looked for work in the previous week. Even in the towns there 
are really two kinds of unemployed: the relatively educated, 
who may well register, and the impoverished inhabitants of 
areas like southern Tehran and the shanty-towns of Isfahan, 
who are unlikely to do so. This is confirmed by the fact that 
unemployment in the 15-24 age-bracket in 1972 was 9 per cent 
of the total, twice the general average for over-15s of 4-6 per 
cent. Many of these are secondary school graduates. Far more 
serious is the situation in the countryside. Here there may be no 
absolute unemployment, since those with no jobs at all will as 
likely as not go to the towns. But there is chronic under-employ¬ 
ment in the countryside, where according to a 1973 survey 
nearly 14 per cent of the total rural population were working 
less than 28 hours a week, and where almost 40 per cent were 
working less than 42 hours a week during the off season. Indeed 
the average number of days worked in the rural areas in the 
early 1970s was only 108. Just as in the town there may be sub¬ 
stantial misallocation of labour and overstaffing in government- 
run enterprises, so the problem in the countryside is one of the 
degree of employment rather than of absolute unemployment. 
In this Iran is not unlike many other Asian countries, with the 
difference that its overall economic level is higher than that of 
other countries. 17 A different situation would arise if instead 
of planting one crop per year, farmers planted two: but this, 
like other forms of increased rural employment, would require 
government inputs of funds and facilities on a scale much 
larger than has been the case so far. 


(iii) Wages 

Official figures for wage levels in Iran suggest that the oil boom 
has been accompanied by a considerable rise in some workers’ 
earnings (Table 19). One may or may not accept these, but 
even if true they leave unanswered two questions: first, how 
many workers receive these wages and rates of increase, and 
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secondly, how much these wages can buy in real terms and how 
far they keep pace with inflation. 

The official data apply only to the better-paid workers in 
manufacturing industry; and we know that wage rises there of 
between 30 and 50 per cent per annum did occur in the boom 
conditions of the mid-1970s. Wages in mining and manufactur¬ 
ing rose 28 per cent in 1976—7. We do not know what the 
average wage of workers is, nor how it has changed. There is 
too an official minimum wage: in the early 1970s it was 50 rials 
per day, by 1976 it had risen to 90 rials. But there is no indica¬ 
tion that this wage has been enforced, and that it does cor¬ 
respond to a minimum, or even an average wage, for most 
workers. Selected data published in 1972 indicate enormous 
disparities in the average wages in different industries, and here 
too one can only suspect that these as often under- rather than 
over-state the real picture. 


Table 17: Workers’ Wages in Selected Manufacturing 
Industries 1972 


Industry . 

Number of workers 

A verage wages 

Textiles 

62,183 

66,529 

Machine-made shoes 

5,880 

52,721 

Petrochemicals 

2,073 

145,683 

Leather 

1,591 

57,825 ' 

^Tobacco 

4,910 

169,450 

Automobile tyres 

938 

106,610 

Base metals 

3,089 

101,975 

Automobiles 

8,286 

89,669 


Source, (central Bank Bulletin, vol. 12, No. by, quoted in Fereidun 
Firoozi, ‘Labour and Trades Unions in Iran’. 


One survey of the subject, presented in February 1974, and 
covering 224,000 workers in 2,779 different enterprises, provided 
f the following picture: ‘Nine families in ten have only one 
j source of income. The hourly wages of an unskilled worker 
i ( 13 ' 5 P er cent of the sample studied) is 16 rials; that of a skilled 
; Worker (78-4 per cent of the sample) is 21 rials; that of a fore- 
| man (9 5 per cent) 43 rials; and finally that of a technician 
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(0-1 per cent) is 69 rials. The figures reveal the existence of a 
“labour aristocracy”: while more than half the families have 
a weekly income per head of less than 100 rials, 34-5 per cent of 
them receive more than 501 rials each ... The report concludes 
that for the working population as a whole 73 per cent receive 
less than the legal minimum.’ 18 The differences within specific 
enterprises are compounded by regional differences within the 
country. In general the gap between urban and rural incomes 
has been widening in recent years; by 1973 it had risen to 3-2, 
and it has certainly risen still further subsequent to the boom. 
The high wage rates and high growth rates indicated in official 
statistics therefore refer to the top of a very wide range. 

In terms of real purchasing power there is again a problem 
of analysis. Officially consumer prices have risen rather slowly 
during the boom: by 131 per cent in 1969-70 and by 20 per 
cent in 1973-4. But in one area at least, housing, these low 
rates are certainly not accurate and rents absorb up to 60 per 
cent of some workers’ wages. Rents in Tehran rose by 15 times 
between 1960 and 1975; they rose by 200 per cent in 1974-5 
and by another 100 per cent in 1975-6. Nor, given the domi¬ 
nation of private enterprise in this sector, has the expansion in 
Tehran’s housing taken place with the housing of the poor as a 
priority: the pressure on the already overloaded lower section 
will therefore have increased, and many urban families are 
reported to have been spending 60-70 per cent of their income 
on rent. 

The living standards of a section of the working class have 
certainly improved in recent years. In addition, the regime’s 
subsidy policies, however short-sighted in overall economic 
terms, have prevented the price of food from rising as high as 
it would otherwise have done. Yet the majority of wage-earners 
have been faced with escalating costs in housing and other 
services, and the gap between well-paid and unskilled workers 
has expanded. Even those workers whose real wages have gone 
up will have been affected by the overall inflation in the cities. 
These are, at least in part, the factors that underlie the strike 
wave of the mid-1970s, as well as the wider outburst of dis¬ 
content in 1978. 


The Working Class 


Women in the Economy 

The position of women in Iran’s economic system has changed 
considerably as a result of the recent growth, but these changes 
have been such as to integrate women into economic life in a 
predictably subordinate manner so that, with the exception of 
the professional minority, they are lower-paid and less skilled 
than men, and often work much longer hours. Official statistics 
state that in 1972 about 13 per cent of all women over the age 
of 12, or T4 millions, were employed, the comparable figure for 
men being around 68 per cent. Of these 64 per cent were in 
industry, 11 per cent in agriculture, and 22 per cent in services. 
But this is a misleading picture, since it understates the role of 
women in the rural economy, as a result of the under-recording 
of women s work, and the fact that the majority of women 
work as unpaid family labourers. For this reason, it is best to 
treat the rural and urban sectors separately. 19 

Traditionally, most women have been active participants in 
the economy. In addition to their role as domestic labourers, 
where they work alone, women have been active in nomadic 
and agricultural activities alongside men. This pattern has 
continued through the land reforms, although where family 
incomes have risen it has been possible for the farmer to take 
his wife out of production in the fields and hire a wage-labourer 
instead: there has therefore probably been a slight diminution 
e of women’s participation in this sector as a result of the spread 
of capitalist relations to the countryside. However, women’s 
work in the rural areas has never been confined to the home 
and agriculture: for a large proportion of Iran’s textile and 
carpet industry has been and remains in the rural sector (a 
| feature discussed under migration) and here the majority of the 
v workers are women. In 1972 it was estimated that 70 per cent 
l of aH cloth-weaving employment and 72 per cent of carpet- 
; weaving employment was in the rural sector, and the majority 
,of those employed were probably women. These women are 
, th e most degraded section of the industrial labour force: they 
receive very low wages, work in appalling conditions, and are 
at the mercy of the middle-men who employ them or farm 
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work out to them. Illiteracy amongst rural women is very high - 
90 per cent m 1975, even by official estimations - and Z mets 

wffichTe e io C °~ VaSt reS6rVe ° f unskaied labour on 

draw At the 6I I ° f ? e Iranian industr ial structure can 
draw. At the same time, this industrial labour by women is * 

very important part of the rural economy: in tribll sTc^L 

Trns 6 ca r sh S Tnd VerS g °° dS thr ° Ugh which the tribe 

d Similar rell ance on this source of income 
P ^bably operates m more isolated agricultural communities 
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1966, probably as a result of rising incomes- Znl a l 
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f F/ie Working Class 

f Government Policies: Profit-sharing and Workers’ Shares 

: The Iranian government confronts a two-fold problem in the 

, execution of its development programme. On the one hand this 
programme requires consistent political repression, and hence, 
among other things, the denial of any independent voice to the 
working class. On the other hand, the regime knows that a 
sullen or actively hostile workforce can impede the industrial¬ 
ization programme; to meet its goals, the regime has to win the 
cooperation of at least part of the working class. It has there¬ 
fore both to control and to elicit the cooperation of the pro¬ 
letariat: the alternative is, in the short term, stagnation and, 
in the long run, the failure of the regime itself. This is a problem 
faced before in authoritarian capitalist regimes bent on rapid 
industrialization: for example, in the 1890s the Kaiser appealed 
to the German working class for support, and masqueraded as 
a defender of its interests. Under both German and Italian 
fascist regimes the government first destroyed existing trades 
unions and then organized its own unions and often invoked 
pro-worker themes in its propaganda. Neither the problem 
encountered nor the solution attempted by the Pahlavi regime 
is therefore unique. 

Iranian industry suffers from a chronic low productivity and 
it is this, rather than the overt threat of militant political action, 
which has prompted the regime’s policy of providing benefits 
to the working class. In 1960 a workers’ insurance scheme was 
established, and since then a number of measures have been 
promulgated in relation to housing and cooperatives. But these, 
like other schemes, affect only a minority of workers: in 1975 
31 per cent of the larger industrial enterprises had set up hous¬ 
ing cooperatives, whilst 8 per cent had consumer cooperatives. 
The insurance schemes may cover a wider spectrum, but as a 
means of forcing the workers to save they are often resented as 
a net subtraction from real wages. The two most substantial 
schemes have been the profit-sharing scheme of 1963 and the 
workers’ share programme of 1975, respectively the sixth and 
thirteenth principles of the White Revolution. Once one puts 
aside all the official populist propaganda about these and about 
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how they illustrate the Shah’s beneficence, they emerge as two 
modest and so far rather unsuccessful attempts to get Iranian 
workers to boost productivity. 

The profit-sharing scheme applied to workers in enterprises 
of ten workers and over, but excluded those in the oil, rail¬ 
way and tobacco industries. Workers were to receive up to 20 
per cent of the profits, and these were to be distributed accord¬ 
ing to seniority and wages: the law called for agreements be¬ 
tween workers and management to determine what profits were, 
in return for increases in productivity. In reality, the measure 
was less far-reaching than was claimed at the time. Some busi¬ 
nessmen felt the measure was a threat to them, and they seem 
to have made sure that no one, including the state, was there¬ 
fore able to ascertain what their profits were by not publishing 
accounts or by faking tax losses. In 1974, as noted, a quarter 
of Iran’s 20,000 companies submitted tax returns, and of 
these only 53 per cent admitted to any profit. Moreover, as the 
workers had no independent organizations and had no access 
to the company’s files they had no way of telling what profits 
were. The law itself expressly stated that ‘No worker shall be 
entitled to construe this decree as authorizing him to participate 
in the management of the undertaking’ (Article 17). The books 
of the enterprises were therefore closed, and in some cases 
rms gave an extra month’s salary to their employees rather 
than disclose their true profits. 

The other defining feature of the profit-sharing scheme is 
that it applies to relatively few workers, and that many receive 
comparatively small amounts of money. By 1972, i.e. after nine 
years, the scheme covered only 175,000 workers in 3,135 
establishments; by 1976 the number had gone up to 295,000, still 
only 15 per cent of those employed in manufacturing. Informa¬ 
tion on the amount distributed stated that for the first decade 
the average share in certain enterprises rose from 1,509 rials 
to 6,664 rials; but this is almost certainly an exaggeration as 
tar as industry as a whole is concerned. One report published 
in 1975 estimated that, whilst a third of the workers covered 
received between 3,000 and 6,000 rials a year, half received 300 
rials or less. 20 Since the average wage in industry was around 
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100,000 rials, the top rate of share was equivalent to about 6 
per cent of earnings. 

In June 1975 a workers’ share scheme was introduced, de¬ 
signed like the first to raise productivity. Whilst the profit- 
sharing scheme was designed to boost workers’ incomes (by 
in effect adding to their wages), this second measure was 
designed to increase savings by workers, since it involved the 
sale to employees of 49 per cent of the shares in their companies. 
The purpose of the laws was clearly stated by Minister of Eco¬ 
nomics Ansari: ‘We feel this will strengthen relations between 
all elements involved in manufacturing; it will encourage 
greater production, a greater sense of belonging and a greater 
sense of social acceptance,’ he said. 21 Conditions were even 
more stringent than for the profit-sharing scheme. First, in order 
to discourage the widespread problem of workers moving 
frequently from one job to another, only those workers who had 
been with a firm for three years were eligible. Moreover com¬ 
panies only fell under the law if they were profitable, if they 
had been in production for five years and if they met one of 
three other criteria: registered capital was over 100 million 
rials; fixed assets were 200 million rials; or turnover was 250 
million rials. 

In all 320 companies have been selected to transfer their 
shares by March 1978. Workers can either buy the shares 
directly, or purchase them with 4 per cent loans over ten years 
from a special Financing Organization for Share Participation. 
But workers could borrow from this source only 20 per cent of 
the value purchased. To make up for the inevitable shortfall 
in demand, a new National Investment Company of Iran 
was established with a capital of 10 billion rials to purchase 
shares, and, over a period of time, to sell them to the general 
public, if workers’ demand proved insufficient. By August 1976 
45,000 workers had received shares in about ninety companies, 
and by 1978 the scheme was to be extended to the other firms 
designated in the policy. 

This programme is, like the profit-sharing scheme, far less 
dramatic than at first might appear. Some foreign and do¬ 
mestic businesses did take fright when the law was introduced 
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but the government stressed to them the limits of the law, and 
the fact that workers would still not control these companies; 
the intervention of NICI means that some, perhaps the major¬ 
ity, of the shares will go to the general public and not to the 
workers concerned and this is certainly a relief to the com¬ 
panies. Official statements try to link these schemes to the land 
reform programme. But there is no real similarity between 
them, except in the sense that both the extent and originality of 
both are greatly exaggerated by the regime. Under land reform 
those who benefited were given individual plots of land, some¬ 
thing at least to hold on to as their own. No such division is 
possible in industry: it is not as if factories were or could have 
been broken up and divided amongst the workforce. Hence the 
class difference, between employers and employed, remained, 
and indeed the conflict between the two was in some ways in¬ 
tensified. The workers were made more aware of their weakness 
and inability to enforce the schemes. On their side, the man¬ 
agers and owners felt the profit-sharing and workers’ share 
schemes to be encroachments on their position. 

From a strictly economic point of view there is no indication 
that either scheme has solved the problems it set out to confront. 
Both schemes tried to boost productivity and generally mobilize 
support amongst workers, but whilst productivity in Iranian in¬ 
dustry, or parts of it, may have risen the underlying difficulties 
have remained and will not be removed by what are pre¬ 
dominantly symbolic exercises. On the other hand the attempt 
to increase the capital available to firms by the workers’ share 
scheme is also a palliative: it is not so much the capital avail¬ 
able as the use to which it is put which affects the efficiency of 
Iranian industry, and the resolution of this too requires changes 
more far-reaching than the regime has so far contemplated. The 
combination of worker reluctance and entrepreneurs’ fears may 
turn the workers’ share scheme into a general issue of shares to 
the public, but this only transfers the problem to another realm. 
For the weakness of the stock market in Iran is no mere acci¬ 
dent. it reflects the fact that investors can often find more 
profitable and rapid forms of investment than industry, especi¬ 
ally in the more uncertain conditions following the 1975 re- 
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trenchment. It will consequently take more than the sixth and 
thirteenth principles of the White Revolution to solve the under¬ 
lying problems of Iranian industry. 

Iran also faces a serious shortage of skilled labour. The 
government has tried to remedy this with training programmes, 
and aims to have trained 205,000 technicians and 604,000 
skilled and semi-skilled workers in the 1972-7 period. But 
mention should also be made of a third government policy 
designed to boost output and productivity: the import of 
foreign labour. Estimates for the Fifth Plan (1974-8) spoke of 
a ‘manpower gap’ of 721,000 persons, and by 1976 an estimated 
50,000 managerial and skilled personnel and their families 
from abroad were already working in the country. 22 Whilst 
many of these were from advanced capitalist countries, govern¬ 
ment policy for the late 1970s is to import single men and 
women from poorer Asian countries on government-to-govern- 
ment contracts - medical personnel from India, Pakistan, Ban¬ 
gladesh and the Philippines, and skilled workers in transport 
and construction from South Korea. 23 It is extremely unlikely 
that as large a number as the 721,000 ‘needed’ by the plan will 
enter Iran in the rest of the 1970s; but there may well be an 
influx of a hundred or two hundred thousand Asian workers 
under tight control by their own, and the Iranian, governments. 
Given the short-term and segregated conditions of their em¬ 
ployment, and the barriers of language and culture, it is un¬ 
likely that they will be able to form any effective links with their 
Iranian co-workers. The need for them reflects the enormous 
backwardness of education and industrial training after fifty 
years of Pahlavi rule in Iran, and well as constituting a net 
drain on the even more impoverished Asian countries which 
are forced to lose some of their own scarce, skilled personnel, 
who are attracted elsewhere by higher wages. 


The Growth of Trades Unions 

The Iranian working class has, for much of its history, been 
denied the right to any independent political activity; yet there 
are three periods in which it is possible to identify a degree of 
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autonomous class action. The first was in the two decades prior 
to the consolidation of the Reza Khan regime in the late 1920s- 
mOSt remarkable > was in the period between 

icm a ^i • ’ and the bas been * n tbe y ears after the 

1973 oil price rise. While there appears to be relatively little 
continuity between these three phases, since the regime has been 
a Ie to fracture working-class history, they each illustrate the 
combative potentiality and political make-up of the working 
class at different points in its growth. 

In the first two decades of the century the wage-earning 
working class in the towns was extremely small, since modem 
industry was virtually non-existent. Workers were at this stage 
represented in two quite different kinds of organization. The 
first were the guilds, pre-industrial organizations uniting 
wor ers and employers, which were on occasion prominent in 
the political activity of Tehran and Tabriz. During the Constitu¬ 
tional Revolution the guilds were in the forefront of the cam¬ 
paigns and demonstrations against Russian goods and the 
import of foreign goods. As organizations of the bazaar, they 
remained influential for decades afterwards. They united em- 
P oyers and workers in a pre-industrial form of organization 
one that embodied common problems in the work-place and 
may have represented a real coincidence of interests between 
employers and employees in the face of a government domi- 
nated by landed and foreign interests. But there was no sense 
m which they could survive as independent entities under the 
Pahlavi regime, and they were not the basis for the emergence 
of a workers’ movement. Given the combined presence of em¬ 
ployers and workers the guilds could not form the context for 
any demands involving the conflicting interests of the two. 

econdly, as the bazaar declined in importance, so too did the 
guilds, since an increasing amount of industrial activity was 
ransterred to factories and workshops elsewhere. And this 

d6 fo I !o ^ reflected in Political matters: a survey carried out 
in 949 indicated that few Tehrani workers would vote for their 
masters in elections. 24 

In a separate development, clearly working-class organiza¬ 
tions began to appear around the turn of the century, first 
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amongst the hundreds of thousands of Iranian workers in 
Russia and then amongst the small industrial working class in 
Iran itself: by 1914 there were estimated to be 126,300 people 
employed inside the country in industrial and artisanal activity, 
half of them in the carpet industry. The first known trade 
union in Iran was formed by the Tehran printing workers in 
1906, and it produced several issues of a socialist magazine, 
Ittifaq-i Kargaran. By 1922 there were reported to be 20,000 
people in 12 unions in Tehran, this being 20 per cent of all 
the workers in the city, whilst another 10,000 workers were 
organized in other parts of the country. 25 

These workers’ organizations were probably influenced by 
the Iranian Communist Party and in 1921 some of the Tehran 
unions affiliated to the Profintern, the Trades Union Inter¬ 
national based in Moscow. Other influences - socialist, an¬ 
archist - appear to have been absent. However, the indications 
available on their programmes suggest that national, political 
demands (against foreign interference and oligarchic disruption 
of Majlis elections) were as important as demands over strictly 
economic matters. Whatever their complexion, they were too 
weak; the working class was too small to prevent the establish¬ 
ment of the Pahlavi dynasty and in 1928 the abolition of all 
trades unions. The first comprehensive labour law in Iran, that 
of 1936, did not discuss the right to strike or to form trades 
unions, and limited itself to the question of working conditions 
in industrial establishments. It was only with the invasion of 
1941 that unions were able to be active again, and with the 
worsening economic conditions (600 per cent inflation during 
the war) popular discontent grew. In these circumstances there 
emerged the strongest trades unions ever seen in Iranian 
history. 26 

Early in 1942 the communists were able to establish a Central 
Council of the Trade Unions in Iran, which in 1944 became the 
United Central Council of the Unified Trades Unions of Iranian 
Workers, known in Persian as the Shoraye Motahhedi Markazi, 
or Central Unified Council, and in English by the initials 
CUCTU. By 1945 it claimed a membership of 200,000 
workers, and by 1946 a membership of 400,000 with 186 unions 
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affiliated to it. In 1946 it affiliated to the World Federation of 
rades Unions. It published a daily paper, Zafar, and in Reza 
Rusta, an Azari Turk born in Gilan and former blacksmith, it 
had an energetic and determined leader. 27 Given the size of the 
Iranian working class at that time, it was not a national move- 
ment , n any real sense, but it claimed a strong membership in 

Pi ™ a * n mdustnal centres ‘ In Au g u st 1946, at the height of 
m r, TU ® p ° wer ’ lts membership was as follows: in the 
oilfields of Khuzistan 90,000; in the manufacturing plants of 
ehran and Tabriz 50,000 each; in the textile mills of Isfahan 
Shiraz and Yazd 65,000; and in the textile mills, coalfields and 
railways of Gilan and Mazanderan 45,000. Given the size of the 
working class at that time, it was not a fully national movement 
and as with the Tudeh Party itself it had virtually no peasant 
members. But even if there was exaggeration in the official 
figures the scale of the movement was such as to constitute a 
major threat to the regime. 

In the first years of activity strike action was restrained be¬ 
cause it might have weakened the Soviet Union’s war effort. But 
once the war was over strikes spread: there were 7 in 1942 14 

“ “ d in , 1946 ‘ here WCre 25 maior sl °PPages and five 
separate regional general strikes. The two main centres were 

Tehran and the oilfields. In the former the working class and 
its supporters were most evident in mass demonstrations. Fifty 
K ° U i S ^i^ em0nS,rated ° n May Day 1946 in Tehran; in Octo- 

form^'T ‘7 T In * he ° ilfieldS ’ by contrast ’ **« main 
f n^Tin ,h? 7 “ thas,rike: here > ia th ® refinery at Abadan 
and in a half dozen distinct production centres, there were 

major strikes in the 1945-6 period, the most important being a 

*v!: day * eneral strike “ July 1946 °ver pay and conditions, 
the 'if lmpor,ance of fire oil industry, this action in which 
the workers won most demands was of immense significance 

Clat caTnlf ^ bl “ stra,e S ica «y Placed working 

lass can play a major role in an economy like Iran’s 28 

to muth W ,h the threat P0S , ed by thiS that the S° ver nment moved 
rivaT ,r u mOVa l enL Ia 1946 ‘he Qavam cabinet set up a 
al trades union Federation of Iranian Workers (ESKI)- 

but this was a self-evidently official entity; it split twice in the 
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following years, and although admitted to the U S-run Inter¬ 
national Confederation of Free Trades Unions in 1951 it had 
by 1952 a membership of only 3,000. The regime’s response did 
not however consist primarily in winning workers to rival 
organizations, but rather in trying to crush independent workers’ 
organizations altogether. 1946 was the high-water mark of the 
trades unions organized in C U C T U. As support for the com¬ 
munists waned following the defeat of the Azerbaijan republic, 
and as the economic situation eased, the number of strikes de¬ 
clined; there were only five in 1947—8 and the movement 
was beginning to revive in 1949 when the Tudeh Party and 
C U C T U were banned following the attempt on the Shah’s 
life in February of that year. When the Mossadeq government 
came to power in 1951 the communist workers’ movement was, 
in line with the Tudeh Party, at first opposed to it. Indeed there 
was a major confrontation between the oil workers and the 
Mossadeq government in March-April 1951 when the local 
Iranian governor attacked the strikers and arrested their leaders 
on the grounds that mass action against the company would 
provoke a British military intervention and thereby undermine 
the oil nationalization campaign. Later, in 1952, the unions 
fell in line behind Mossadeq, and whilst he never lifted the ban 
on C U C T U it was able to re-start its activities in a semi-legal 
manner. In the period 1951-3 there were over 200 strikes on 
economic matters. With the coup of August 1953, however, the 
unions were decisively crushed and the twelve years of organiza¬ 
tional activity brought to an almost complete end. 

This period of Iranian working-class history is remarkable 
in a number of ways. However qualified the official statistics 
should be, there is no doubt, especially given the alarm of the 
regime and of the USA, that the working class formed a major 
mass threat to the Pahlavi dynasty at this time. The combativity 
and extent of C U C T U’s organizations are remarkable in the 
overall context of trades unions in third-world countries of 
Asia and Africa (Latin America having a different and more 
developed tradition). At the same time, the attention which this 
working-class movement must still attract should not obscure 
the weaknesses that underlay it. It depended on the conditions 
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of legality created by the allied invasion and its room for man¬ 
oeuvre was reduced following the defeat of the Azerbaijan 
revolution. Moreover, the movement suffered from strategic 
dislocation, in that the centre of political power in Tehran was 
500 miles distant from the centre of strike activity in the oil¬ 
fields of the south. The workers were able to menace foreign 
capital, but less able to exert direct pressure on the AIO C and 
the government in a combined manner. The presence of the 
militant working class was felt less in the capital than it might 
otherwise have been. Moreover, the union organizations were 
too recent in origin and the social base was itself too confined, 
given the level of development in Iran, for CUCTU to resist 
the onslaught following the coup of 1953. In that year a long 
night fell over the Iranian working class, a darkness from which 
it only began slowly to emerge after the passage of twenty years. 

Official Unions and Illegal Strikes 

The Iranian regime’s policy towards the working class has 
evolved over the years from one of outright suppression to one 
that combines suppression and enticement. In the aftermath of 
the Mossadeq period, the regime suppressed all opposition 
activity and all unions, even the shadowy official ones, were 
banned in 1957. This cleared the way for a new regime-directed 
programme aimed at the working class: the 1959 Labour Law 
specified that unions could be established if recognized by the 
Ministry of Labour, and the 1960 special insurance and 1963 
profit-sharing laws established the basis for a system of benefits 
to selected workers. The rationale for this policy is simple: the 
regime cannot simply crush the workers. It must have their 
cooperation to industrialize; it needs to have access to workers’ 
opinions in order to know what compensatory measures to take; 
it needs to expand at least some workers’ incomes in order to 
develop the home market. 

This explains why the regime has created its own system of 
trades unions. While it would be naive to accept the official 
claims made for these as being representative of the workers’ 
interests, it would be almost equally erroneous to overlook the 
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very real functions that they perform in securing the political 
and ideological position of the regime. This kind of trade union 
is not, it should be emphasized, peculiar to Iran although the 
direct role of the secret police is distinctive. Under German 
and Italian fascism, as well as in Franco’s Spain, state-run 
workers’ organizations existed, whilst these regimes, objectively 
the guardians of capitalist interests, often used a workerist 
vocabulary and indulged in anti-capitalist diatribes as a means 
of winning some working-class support. 29 In the post-war 
epoch, the phenomenon of ‘controlled trades unionism’ has 
been common in Latin America: here as in Iran developing 
capitalist states of varying hues require not merely the political 
tranquillity but also the active cooperation of a working class 
in the process of industrialization. In Mexico under the Institu¬ 
tionalized Revolutionary Party, in Argentina under Peron, and 
in Peru under the post-1968 military junta, official trades unions 
of these kinds have been established as part of the regime’s 
overall economic and political programme. 

The basis of state-run unions in Iran is the 1959 Labour Law 
which bears some similarity to the regulations in fascist states. 
This specifies that all unions have to be recognized by the 
Ministry of Labour, and it lists the function of unions as being: 
to conclude collective agreements; to purchase, sell and acquire 
movable and immovable property, on condition that it is not 
for commercial purposes or with a view to profit; to defend 
the occupational rights and interests of their members; to 
establish cooperative societies to meet the requirements of their 
members; to establish unemployment funds for the purpose of 
assisting unemployed workers. 30 No mention is made of the 
right to strike, and apart from those dealing with profit sharing 
few collective agreements between workers and managers have 
been entered into. At the same time an increasing number of 
these unions has been established: a list of those existing in 
1971 named 397 in all. By 1978 there were reported to be 1,023 
such entities. A substantial number of Iranian non-agricultural 
wage-earners are in such organizations. From this list it is evi¬ 
dent that these are not industry-wide unions, but that the official 
system is extremely fragmented, and unions are probably con- 
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fined to individual factories. For example, the existence of 
twenty-six unions in the oil industry alone, even if this does 
include distribution, and of seven separate automobile worker 
industries, suggests a deliberate attempt to prevent any national 
workers’ organizations from emerging, even under official 
control. 


Table 20: State-Run Trades Unions 1971 


Kind of Activity 

Number of Organizations 

Workers Employers 

Automobile 

7 

_ 

Metal-working 

13 

5 

Textile 

43 

7 

Transport 

42 

64 

Water and power 

18 

3 

Leather and intestine 

9 

2 

Oil 

26 


Chemistry 

5 

1 

Printing 

4 

3 

Services 

56 

30 

Food 

68 

22 

Abattoirs 

20 

_ 

Construction 

24 

10 

Art, cinema and 
theatre 

6 

— 

Clothing 

13 

3 

Communication 

2 

_ 

Glass and crystal 

2 

1 

Banks 

7 

— 

Paper manufacturing 

2 

— 

Health services 

4 

9 

Carpet weaving 

10 

2 

Miscellaneous 

16 

6 

Total 

397 

168 


Source: Labour Legislation, Practice and Policy, IL O Mission 
Working Paper IX, Geneva, 1973, p. 21. 


The Labour Law forbids unions to engage in any political 
activity; but they are allowed to ‘show preferences towards, or 
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cooperate with, political parties’. Since there is now only one, 
Rastakhiz, and it is controlled by the regime, this is no con¬ 
cession. In fact the unions are highly political and part of the 
rdgime s mobilizing drive. The union structure is run directly 
by S A V A K. In some factories S A V A K officials have their 
own offices, and some foreign businessmen who have worked 
in Iran have been heard to complain about these powerful and 
interfering agents of the Iranian state, to whom they have to 
pay salaries and from whom they must, on occasion, accept 
instructions. Precisely because their job is not only to repress 
but also to induce cooperation these S A V A K agents can, and 
sometimes do, create difficulties for management. The informa¬ 
tion is not available, but it would not be inconsistent if some of 
the wage rises in the mid-1970s had been urged on employers 
by SAVAK representatives in the trades union structure, 
aware of worker discontent within the factories where they were 
stationed. 31 

What are the functions of these unions? First, they in¬ 
corporate workers into a number of welfare schemes related to 
insurance, housing, pensions and the like. These are both a 
means of increasing the workers’ sense of security (especially 
in the difficult housing market) and of encouraging saving. The 
pages of Rastakhiz-i Kargaran, the official workers’ paper, con¬ 
tain many reports on welfare schemes of this kind. Secondly, 
these unions administer the profit-sharing and workers’ share 
programmes. Indeed, the unions can afford to be quite militant 
on these issues, where the decrees apply, since, as has been 
suggested by one Iranian writer, it is in the regime’s interests 
to shift the locus of workers’ demands away from wage demands 
as such and onto the forms of benefit scheme set up by the 
state. 32 Not only does this deflect pressure for wage rises, but 
it also serves to confer some legitimacy on these schemes. 
Even where direct wage increases are asked for, there appears 
to be a deliberate attempt by the regime to channel these: for 
example, workers justify their claims by reference to wage laws, 
or whilst on strike chant pro-Shah slogans. Thirdly, these unions 
play a mobilizing role. On state holidays and for political meet¬ 
ings, SAVAK arranges for employees to be paraded in 
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pro-regime demonstrations. During the political turmoil of the 
early 1960s some labour leaders, licensed by the regime, were 
used in pro-Shah actions. Shoya ed-Din Molayeri, for example, 
organized his 2,000 Tehran bus drivers so that they formed, in 
the words of one observer, ‘a disciplined force of highly mobile, 
able-bodied male demonstrators’. 33 After June 1963, when 
order had been reimposed, there was no more use for Molayeri 
and those of his ilk. Similar pro-Shah workers’ mobilizations 
were organized during the 1978 protests. 

The greatest area for mobilization is however within the 
factory itself, since it is here that the attack on low productivity 
has to take place. In justifying the welfare programmes, and at 
the periodic labour congresses held by the government, officials 
return again and again to the question of increasing output. The 
corporatist rhetoric of the regime stresses how workers and 
managers should strive together to meet their goals. At the 
Third Iranian Labour Congress of May 1976, attended by 2,350 
workers’ representatives, Labour Minister Moini declared that 
‘workers would strive to work harder, improve their skills and 
raise productivity in an effort to repay their debts to the Shah¬ 
anshah.’ In the factories of the Military Industrial Organization 
production is organized along military lines, with workers 
wearing military uniforms and parading on special occasions. 
Union officials are on occasion armed, just as the managers 
may be generals or ex-generals seconded to this sector. Taken 
as a whole, these policies represent an attempt to control and at 
the same time mobilize the working class; it is an essentially 
contradictory venture that underlines more and more the con¬ 
flict between the objective power of the Iranian proletariat and 
the political rights which, individually and as a class, they are 
permitted to exercise. 

This power has found renewed independent expression in 
the increased incidence of strikes noticeable since the oil boom 
of 1973. No reliable information on strikes is available, but it 
is possible from a variety of sources to reconstruct a probable 
picture of recent developments in this sphere. 34 (1) The num¬ 
bers of strikes reported has risen from a handful in 1971-3 to 
as many as 20 or 30 per year in 1975. (2) Most of these take 
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place in individual factories. (3) Most concern economic issues 
— wages, bonuses, and hours of work. Overtime appears to be a 
particular source of grievance since employers are under pres¬ 
sure to get as much extra output and hence overtime from 
workers as possible, whilst the latter are demanding higher 
rates of payment in return. (4) Many of the strikes reported 
have been brief in duration - a matter of a few hours, or, at 
most, a day or two. Management and the authorities intervene 
rapidly to end strikes in one way or another. 

A surprising feature of these strikes is that a considerable 
number are successful. This underlines the dilemma faced by 
the regime. There have been reports of several strikes over 
wages in the oil industry and oilfields (August and October 
1973, March 1975) and these seem to have been met by conces¬ 
sions. Similarly in 1974 there was a strike at the Mashin Sazi 
factory in Tabriz where 800 workers in what is one of the 
country’s largest factories struck about overtime. The police 
dispersed the strikers and twenty-five of the younger workers 
were sent off to do military service, whilst a further 100 were 
sacked. It seems that those in the army had to stay there, but 
the 100 workers, many of them skilled, were taken back by the 
company because of the shortage of trained personnel. 

Other strikes, probably the majority, are resisted. In 1971, 
for example, workers at the Shah Jaheet textile factory at Karaj 
north of Tehran struck, and then marched towards the capital, 
carrying pictures of the Shah. The police opened fire, killing at 
least three and possibly as many as thirteen of them. In June 
1974 the leader of the Tabriz transport workers, Majid Saleh 
Jahani, a driver and known organizer, was killed in prison after 
a strike. In September 1975 workers at a textile factory at Shahi, 
north of Tehran, occupied their factory after the management 
had refused to implement the profit-sharing plan. Fighting be¬ 
tween police and workers broke out, and after other workers 
from different shifts and loc&l students became involved the 
police attacked the factory in the night. Three workers were 
killed, 70-80 people injured and an estimated 450 people 
arrested before the factory was cleared of protesters. The 
political and economic situation in Iran is certainly such that 
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no strike is likely to be allowed to continue for any period of 
time: either demands are to be met by quick official interven¬ 
tion with the management, or the opposition is put down. 

It does appear that a combination of economic pressure by 
workers, shortage of skilled workers, and government benefit 
programmes contributed in the aftermath of 1973 to eroding the 
confidence of business, both Iranian and foreign. The economic 
pressure of the better-off workers posed a serious problem. The 
following complaints by the organ of the Tehran business com¬ 
munity are illustrative of this: 

Wages and salaries are increasing constantly and yet manpower 
productivity is being neglected. The unreasonable increase in wages 
and salaries has reached such a stage that a father is ashamed in 
front of his son, because despite the experience gained from many 
years of work he receives lower wages than his son who has just 
started working. Even more important is the fact that employees 
who lose their jobs because of repeated mistakes or low produc¬ 
tivity find much better jobs with much higher wages immediately, 
and this ridicules the former employer ... The public has been 
spoilt. Thus the individual who used to live on bread and cheese 
does not find anything less than chelokebab satisfactory and an 
unskilled construction worker expects to go to work in a Paykan 
... Of course we will thank God the day even the unskilled lab¬ 
ourers are able to own cars, and with the wages of these days this 
may be achieved very soon. But it must be remembered that it is 
impossible for everyone to own an automobile at once without an 
increase in efficiency and productivity . 35 

This alarm presents one side of the picture: the Iranian 
working class has considerable economic power, and although 
the slowdown after 1975 may lessen the rise in wages the 
regime’s long-term economic programme is so reliant on work¬ 
ing-class support that this power will continue to be exerted. 
Moreover as economic constraints become tighter it may be 
more difficult to win or maintain the cooperation of workers, 
and the experiences of the strikes in the mid-1970s, whether 
these continue or not, may have awakened some lasting militant 
consciousness in those proletarians directly involved. 

On the other hand, the evidence available suggests several 
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reasons for caution about the future workers’ movement in 
Iran. In the first place the working class has been denied any 
political tradition, so that the strikes of the 1940s and up to 
1953 can only be a memory for a tiny percentage of today’s 
workers, and most of the leading militants of that period must 
have been removed. The experience of C U C T U was too brief 
and too far away to leave a permanent mark, quite apart 
from the inevitable cultural divide that has arisen between 
workers of the older and younger generations. Nor are there 
indigenous political traditions within the working class that 
have in the past contributed and could again contribute to a 
working-class movement: there is nothing, for example, com¬ 
parable to anarchism in Iranian working-class politics. The 
conditions under which workers are forced to live also make it 
extremely difficult for any workers’ movement to grow. The 
efficiency and ruthlessness of the Pahlavi regime is far greater 
than that of, for example, the Tsarist state in the 1890s and 
1900s, and the repression as well as the officially-induced 
fragmentation make it extremely difficult for militants in dif¬ 
ferent areas to establish or maintain contact. Whatever workers’ 
organizations may exist must operate in the deepest secrecy, 
and it is certainly significant that at no stage in recent years has 
any source, of any political affiliation, claimed that there exists 
a widespread underground workers’ movement or organization 
in Iran. All protests seem to be at the local level. 

There are amongst Iranian socialists two opposing views 
about what political character the Iranian working class will 
adopt in the future. On the one hand there are those who expect 
a working-class movement of growing influence and confidence 
to emerge in opposition to the dictatorship. There are others 
who emphasize the divisive policies of the regime, and who 
argue that the upper section of the working class at least have 
been won over by the benefits they have acquired. It would, for 
any observer, be naive to undervalue the limits of the strike 
movement which has a mainly economic as opposed to political 
character. No workers’ movement will be able to emerge under 
conditions of severe repression such as exist in Iran. On the 
other hand the material capacity of the regime to satisfy popular 
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demands will necesssarily shrink in the years ahead. The 
enormous objective power of the Iranian working class may 
therefore find itself thrown increasingly into conflict with the 
regime, and the opposition of the working class, fragmented as 
it must be for a time, may well add to the difficulties which the 
state encounters. A combination of social weight and political 
conjuncture may then be created in which the Iranian working 
class, so long denied its just place in its society, will be able to 
play a fuller and more independent role. The form and timing 
of this emergence is one of the most, perhaps the most, intrigu¬ 
ing questions in Iran’s future. 


8 The Opposition 


Before the re-emergence of a mass opposition movement in 
1978 it was extremely difficult to form an accurate picture of 
the Iranian opposition. Given the suppression of all independent 
political activity, it is not only outsiders, but also the majority 
of Iranians, who were unsure of what was happening. An 
added complication is that S A V A K has a policy of fostering 
individuals and magazines of an apparently dissident character, 
in order to induce confusion whilst it tries, on the other hand, 
to have genuine opposition elements themselves branded as 
‘S A V A K agents’. It is, moreover, usually impossible to gauge 
whether claims by a group in exile correspond to what this 
group is doing inside Iran, nor whether reports that a guer¬ 
rilla group has carried out a specific action are accurate or 
not. 

To take one kind of problem: in the decade between 1965 
and 1975 a number of individuals known to have been critical 
of the regime died in circumstances that give some cause for 
suspicion. Some or all of them could have died naturally or in 
accidents, as is officially claimed; there again, they could all 
have been murdered. We do not know and probably never 
shall, given the suspicion and restriction that prevails in Iran. 1 
More generally, unverifiable reports of opposition, violent and 
peaceful, occasionally came out of the country. Since 1971 
there have been reports of dozens of clashes between the two 
main guerrilla groups and security forces. Some are publicized 
by the government, some by the guerrillas. Other incidents not 
involving these two groups are also supposed to have occurred. 
In August 1973 there was a violent clash in the southern city 
of Abadan, allegedly involving Iranians of Arab origin. In 
1974 there were reports that a local doctor, Hushang Azami, 
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was leading a band of guerrilla shepherds in the mountains of 
Luristan. 2 In June 1975 hundreds of theology students are said 
to have been arrested in the town of Qom, during a commem¬ 
oration of the June 1963 uprising. 3 There have been reports 
of other strikes, but these are like other pieces of information 
- belated, partial, disconnected, unverifiable. As with so much 
else in Iran, it is not only that there may be much that we 
do not hear about; it may also be that what we do hear about 
as having happened never did so, or at least not in the way 
claimed. 

Between the crushing of the 1963 resistance and the begin¬ 
ning of 1977, opposition remained at a low, fragmented and 
often partially invisible level. But in 1977 and 1978 there was 
a change of significant proportions, even if it was not possible 
to say how permanent it was. For the first time a vocal and 
sustained opposition became evident, with protests by writers, 
lawyers and politicians about restrictions on freedom, wide¬ 
spread student demonstrations on campuses, and in March 
1978 a prolonged hunger strike by political prisoners in Evin 
jail. Beyond these incidents there unfolded a mass opposition 
in over thirty towns - especially, Qom, Tabriz, Isfahan and 
Tehran. Hundreds of thousands of people marched through the 
streets, and, when martial law was imposed in September, 
thousands were killed and wounded by the army and police. 
The motivation of these rioters was diverse, and there was no 
sustained political organization behind them, but the extent 
and fury of their actions pointed to a deep, underlying frustra¬ 
tion with the economic problems and the political system 
present in Iran, a frustration increased rather than offset by 
the rapid and chaotic socio-economic changes of the previous 
decade and a half (see Chapter 10). 

The strength and activity of opposition organizations in Iran 
must under existing conditions be rather small, but, as 1978 
showed, the grounds for opposition, and hence the opposition 
forces that exist fermenting below the surface, are very large. 
Under different political conditions the two may draw closer 
together, and for this reason the present chapter will examine 
both the social forces in potential opposition to the state, and 
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the actual organizations that can under present circumstances 
be identified. 


Peasants and the Nationalities 

The largest single group oppressed by the regime is the rural 
poor. In 1976, 53 per cent of the total population of Iran lived 
in the countryside, and about half of these were landless 
labourers. 4 Yet resistance in the countryside, either to the state 
or to the rural rich, has been slight, both before and after land 
reform. There was no major peasant movement at any time in 
the six decades of the century prior to land reform, except 
where a regional or nationality component also existed (as in 
Gilan). Since land reform, there are believed to have been cases 
where peasants have protested at the government’s failure to 
implement the reforms, and some of those who have lost land 
in the 1970s that they were given in the 1960s have also pro¬ 
tested. But the overall picture is of a rural population that has 
been remarkably quiescent, and has remained outside the main¬ 
stream of Iranian political life. 5 

There are a number of additions that can be made to this 
picture. First, it is an illusion of urban observers that peasant 
resistance takes an explicit, let alone armed, form. In the 
absence of any favourable military circumstances, such forms 
of resistance may be inadvisable; resistance can rather take a 
passive form - resisting government measures, withholding 
crops, keeping back information. It would appear that resist¬ 
ance of this kind has been common in Iran, and that it has 
been the form through which hostility to the inequalities of the 
land reform programme has been shown. Some cases of overt 
hostility to agri-business have been reported. 6 Secondly, the 
state now has a presence throughout the countryside such that 
there is no comparison between the Iranian villages of today 
and, say, those in China in the 1920s and 1930s, or those in 
parts of Latin America in the 1960s. Land reform officials, and 
the omnipresent rural police force, the Gendarmerie, make any 
initiatives of an independent kind extremely difficult. On top 
of this there is the fact that the rural population have remained 
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relatively isolated from other political influences: most are still 
illiterate, and the villages have, until recently, had little contact 
with the outside world or with each other. The state has taken 
care to ensure that the political influences to which the villagers 
are now subjected are its own, although it is doubtful how 
deep these influences have penetrated. 

The rural resistance that has occurred in Iran has nearly 
always come from the non-Persian population and often from 
the nomads, all of whom are non-Persian. In the former case, to 
be examined later, a desire for political and cultural autonomy 
has apparently been more important than specifically economic 
issues. The latter have accounted for some of the most spec¬ 
tacular rural resistance movements of all in this century; the 
last such uprising was that of the Qashqai in the southern pro¬ 
vince of Fars who rose in 1963 and were only put down after 
jets had strafed the flocks of the nomadic population and over 
one hundred people had been killed. No doubt there have been 
other cases of tribal resistance, as the nomads have resisted 
the government’s settlement programme and the intrusions of 
state control into their areas. The armed resistance reported 
in Luristant in 1974 was, if it really occurred, probably 
a response of this kind. But the problem with such activities is 
that by their very nature they are sporadic and limited. The 
proportion of nomads in Iranian society is also declining (from 
up to 50 per cent of the population in 1880 to probably only 
5 per cent in the late 1970s) and the days when a major tribal 
uprising could threaten an Iranian government, or at least act 
as the rural ally of an insurrectionary urban force, are almost 
certainly now over. 

The nationalities (see p. 12) overlap with both the rural and 
nomadic populations, but pose a distinct political problem. 
Many villagers are Persians, whilst with large-scale migration 
to the towns a significant proportion of the urban population 
is drawn from the nationalities. A town like Tabriz has always 
been a predominantly Azerbaijani one and Ahvaz an Arab one. 
The policy of the Pahlavi regime has been to deny any national 
or cultural rights to these non-Persian groups. Persian is the 
only language of education, law and government business. As 
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only a little can be published in the minority languages, and 
as there is no teaching in them, the culture of these peoples is 
inevitably impoverished. Those wanting to read material in 
their own languages have to turn to abroad - the Azerbaijanis 
to Soviet Azerbaijan, the Arabs and the Kurds to Iraq. Obvi¬ 
ously, given the denial of elementary cultural rights, there is no 
question of any regional autonomy. 7 

The top officials of the Iranian state are drawn in a dispro¬ 
portionate degree from the dominant Persian section of 
society: a survey in the 1960s showed that only 17 per cent 
of the top officials spoke a local language other than Persian, 
and of these 23 out of 25 spoke a variant of Turkish. 8 This pre¬ 
dominance of Persian culture is reinforced by the fact that all 
of Iranian life is concentrated in Tehran, an imbalance that is 
worsening despite government attempts to reverse this trend. 
Not only are all major political and economic decisions taken 
there, but the cultural life of the country is also concentrated 
in the capital, and even such things as interest rates vary be¬ 
tween Tehran and the provinces. The regime has tried to inte¬ 
grate sections of the nationalities into the state machine: tribal 
chiefs have become army officers, and Azerbaijani aristocrats 
have become high state officials. But this has been done by 
denying any specific rights to the groups from which these 
people come, and in such a way as to reinforce the domination 
of the Persian speakers. Among the latter, prejudices against 
non-Persians are extremely strong: Turks are frequently re¬ 
ferred to as ‘donkeys’ ( khar ), Arabs as ‘mouse-eaters’ and so 
on. Similarly, in the teaching of history in state schools, Per¬ 
sian cultural superiority has a prominent role and serves to 
confirm the system of national oppression on which the Pah¬ 
lavi state is built. 

In the past, a number of attempts have been made to win 
some autonomy for the nationalities; but these have not been 
supported by the dominant section of the nationalist move¬ 
ment. In the 1940s and early 1950s the Tudeh and to a much 
greater extent the National Front were equivocal on this issue. 9 
Those nationalities that have been most active have been the 
Azerbaijanis and the Kurds: the former played an important 
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role in the Constitutional Revolution, and the latter put up a 
vigorous opposition to Reza Khan’s centralization programme. 
In 1945, with the support of Soviet forces, both these national¬ 
ities set up autonomous republics, but these were, as we have 
seen, defeated, and no concessions to their rights have sub¬ 
sequently been won by the nationalities. All have been in¬ 
creasingly subjected to the cultural and political domination of 
the Persian regime at the centre, and the only form of advance 
for individuals has been through assimilation. 

Mollahs and the Bazaar 

The role of the mollahs and their associates, the merchants of 
the bazaar, is of especial interest, given their apparent obscur¬ 
ity in the years prior to 1978 and then their major role in the 
events of that year. There has no doubt been a revival of 
religious sentiment in Iran in recent years, but it would be 
misleading to analyse the events of 1978 in purely religious 
terms or to accept the concept of an ‘Islamic revolution’ as pro¬ 
pounded by the religious leaders. Both this characterization, 
and the Shah’s references to his opponents as ‘religious 
fanatics’, obscure the very deep material, i.e. social and econo¬ 
mic factors, underlying this movement and the specific nature 
of the class alliance present within it. Around 80 per cent of 
Iran’s population are followers of the Twelver branch of Shi’a 
Islam. This has been the state religion of Iran since 1502 and 
separates Iran from the Arab states to the west and south and 
from Afghanistan and Pakistan to the east. Shi’a Muslims have 
never recognized the existing temporal ruler as the successor 
of the prophet as the other, Sunni, branch has; but it is an 
exaggeration to claim that Shi’a Islam is inherently anti-state 
or anarchistic. Theologically the question of obedience to a 
temporal ruler can be argued either way and depends on con¬ 
tingent factors. In practice the attitude of mollahs to a temporal 
ruler depends on the circumstances. Tyrants such as the 
Imams of Yemen have justified their actions by reference to 
Shi’a principles. The organizational implications are impor¬ 
tant: whereas in Sunni states the faithful have tended to pay 
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their religious tax, zakat, to the state, which then distributes 
it to the religious leaders, in Shi’a Islam zakat is usually paid 
directly to the mollahs. Moreover, in no Muslim country is 
there a clergy and a hierarchy of the kind found in Christianity 
- religious leaders are appointed by the faithful using a par¬ 
ticular mosque. This means that there is potentially more con¬ 
tact between believers and mollahs and less between mollahs 
and the state than in Christian countries between the faithful, 
the priests and the temporal authorities. The leading Shi’a 
religious figures, the mujtahids and the ayatollahs, similarly 
emerge from within the amorphous body of mollahs rather 
than through the more structured ecclesiastical system of the 
Christian world. This system should not be romanticized; it 
makes for many abuses but, as in recent Iranian history, it 
has enabled a gap between the mollahs and the state to emerge 
and to persist. 

The role of the mollahs in recent Iranian politics has been 
spasmodic. In the protests against British economic influence 
in the late nineteeth century and again in the Constitutional 
Revolution of 1906-8, the religious leaders played an impor¬ 
tant role in the campaign for national independence and con¬ 
stitutional government. In the campaign over oil nationaliza¬ 
tion between 1944 and 1953 one leader. Ayatollah Kashani, 
did at first rally his followers to Mossadeq, but Mossadeq him¬ 
self propounded a secular nationlism and Kashani broke with 
Mossadeq in 1953 when the latter tried to limit the power of the 
monarch. This is important to bear in mind in the light of 
subsequent events, as is the fact that Kashani, although the 
leading religious figure of his day, was unable to carry the 
mollahs as a whole with him when he turned against Mossadeq. 
In other words, under political stress, the religious leaders did 
not act as a coherent body. 

The growth of the monarchical state since the 1920s had led 
to a gradual decrease in the powers of the mollahs. Beyond 
the mosque itself, where they preach, the mollahs had two 
Other areas of social activity: the law and education. Both of 
these they have now lost to the state. In the early 1960s they 
*ls° lost the religious endowment lands, or waqfs, which made 
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up about 2 per cent of all land prior to the reform. The mass 
demonstrations of June 1963, in which Khomeini (at that time 
a teacher in the Faydiya religious school in Qom) came to 
prominence, may have included opposition by the mollahs to 
land reform precisely because the waqfs were a source of in¬ 
come and a symbol of their independence. But the two main 
political issues were first, a general protest at the Shah’s con¬ 
trol of all political life, and secondly, a protest against special 
extra-territorial rights given to American servicemen in Iran. 
The issue of votes for women was also involved, although to 
a lesser extent than the Shah has later claimed. 

The year 1963 represented a major political setback for the 
mollahs but their social and ideological power has remained 
strong beneath the surface. First of all, the faithful have con¬ 
tinued to pay them zakat, and it is generally believed that the 
mollahs receive more in religious taxes than the government 
does in secular ones. On one occasion in 1976, when a pilgrim¬ 
age went to the Shi’a holy places in Iraq to see Khomeini, 
they brought with them gifts valued at over $10 millions. 
Secondly, the incidence of religious practice has grown in 
Iran despite an official secularization campaign. The number 
of pilgrims visiting the holy shrines at Mashad in eastern Iran 
has risen from 332,000 in 1966-7 to 3-5 million in 1976-7, or 
equivalent to 10 per cent of the whole population. There are 
reckoned to be about 80,000 mosques in the whole country. 
There are also numerous shrines and religious places, where 
people meet to mourn, or to read the Koran, or to celebrate 
the martyrdom of the Imam Hussein in the month of Mohar- 
ram. There are believed to be about 1,200 such shrines, 305 of 
them in Tehran alone, and they as well as the mosques support 
a permanent officialdom living off zakat. In Tehran alone there 
are up to 5,000 people, apart from the mollahs, who act as 
organizers of processions and religious occasions and who are 
in direct contact with the population of a specific locality. The 
number of people studying to be mollahs has also remained 
at a high level: visitors to the city of Qom near Tehran have 
found between 10,000 and 13,000 students in the madrese or 
religious college, the monthly budget of which is $400,000. 
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There has therefore been a substantial organization around 
Islam located outside the state and beyond the direct control 
of the Shah. 

The general turn of the population towards the religious 
leaders reflects a number of different factors. First, there is the 
fact that amidst the change and uprooting of recent years the 
poor have turned to the values and the institutions they know: 
this would explain why religious activity is as strong in the 
towns, amongst recent migrants, as it is in the villages, if not 
more so. Secondly, religion, like Christianity in a country such 
as Poland, is seen as something that is independent of, and in 
some ways antagonistic to, the state. Given how much people 
detest the government, the turn to religion is obvious enough. 
Thirdly, there has been amongst the more educated part of the 
population a growing interest in Islamic reformism, a move¬ 
ment centred on the Hoseiniye Ershad shrine in Tehran in the 
1960s. The leading exponent of this movement was Dr Ali 
Shariati, who preached the need to bring Islam into line with 
the modern world. Shariati was, for example, insistent on the 
right of women to work outside the home and be given full 
educational and political liberties. Others involved in this 
movement were two Ayatollahs, Montazeri and Taleqani, 
who were imprisoned, like Shariati, in the 1960s. The Hos¬ 
einiye Ershad was closed and bricked up by the SAVAK 
in the late 1960s and Shariati himself died in London in 1977 
as a result of his torture in prison. But today he is probably 
the most widely read author in Iran and his books are on most 
Street-corner stalls. This reformist Islam is very popular 
amongst students and civil servants but is separated by an 
enormous gap from the Islam of the poor, as represented by 
more traditional and orthodox figures like Khomeini. 

The greatest single supporters of the mollahs are the mer¬ 
chants of the bazaar - they provide up to 80 per cent of the 
Zakat funds — and historically the mosques and the bazaar 
have been closely linked, in place and politics. In major towns 
the bazaar was a network of small shops and cafes which con- 
, trolled imported goods, the retail trade and finance. Its position 
% has to some extent been threatened by the rise of new c om - 
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mercial and financial institutions (supermarkets and banks 
respectively). But the change is not as great as the bazaars 
would claim: they have adapted to the changed circumstances 
of Iranian life and, as their contributions to the mollahs show, 
they have also benefited from the oil boom. They still control 
a third of imports and at least two thirds of the retail trade. 
The bazaar money-lenders, or sarrafs, continue to provide cash 
at rates of up to 50 per cent for those unable to obtain cash 
from the banks. What has antagonized the bazaar more has 
been the government’s attempt to impose control on it. In 
Tehran, where around 40 per cent of the country’s trade is to 
be found, the state tried to impose its own guild officials on the 
bazaar, and in 1975 the Tehran Municipality unveiled plans 
for an eight-lane motorway that would have gone right 
through the bazaar. Around the same time the Shah, in an 
attempt to win some public favour, launched an ‘anti¬ 
profiteering’ campaign in which over 8,000 businessmen and 
shopkeepers were given short prison sentences and another 
23,000 were deported to remote parts of the country. This was 
a clumsy and provocative move and one which, given the 
much greater corruption known to be rampant amongst the 
Shah’s own relatives and associates, won him little sympathy 
with the rest of the population. 

The resentment of the mollahs and the bazaar merchants 
has therefore grown over recent years whilst they have simul¬ 
taneously been able to appropriate enough of the new money 
coming into Iran to strengthen their position vis-a-vis the state. 
Their explosion onto the streets was only a matter of time and 
the right opportunity and was provoked by a number of 
specific government measures. One was the switch in 1975 
from the modified Islamic calendar used in Iran to a new 
‘imperial’ one dating from the accession of the emperor Cyrus 
to the throne. The anti-profiteering campaign of 1975 and 
anti-inflation measures in 1977 also built up resentment. Prob¬ 
ably, though this is by no means certain, the general rise in 
Islamic sentiment in other countries, such as Egypt and 
Pakistan, has also had its resonance in Iran (although one can¬ 
not forbear from noting that at least in the case of Egypt this 
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is a development that has received the approval of many west¬ 
ern diplomats and specialists). 


The Intelligentsia 

The Iranian intelligentsia and student body have provided 
the leadership of many of the political movements in this cen¬ 
tury, and most of the personnel of the opposition groups that 
have been active since June 1963. One account of 2,101 people 
arrested for political offences between 1963 and 1975 estimated 
that 90 per cent of these were intellectuals of some kind - 
either religious leaders, ulema, or people with a university 
education. 10 On the other hand the culture of students and 
intellectuals is marked by a strong pessimism and individual¬ 
ism, which has led in some cases to the rejection of politics in 
favour of more personal forms of expression and in others to 
an adventurist conception of political action. 

The place of students and intellectuals in Iranian society is 
in certain respects an uneasy one and, while not a full explana¬ 
tion, the following factors may help to explain this unease and 
the attendant pessimism we have noted. In the first place, the 
official culture of the Pahlavi regime is an extremely philistine 
one. Few intellectuals can take the regime’s fabricated ‘national 
mythology’ seriously, with its militaristic and chauvinist over¬ 
tones, whilst for its part the culture of the growing Tehran 
u bourgeoisie is an equally repugnant one, since it rejects the 
past of Persian culture, with its rich poetic and artistic legacy, 
in favour of the more superficial aspects of western society. 
Iranian intellectuals, whether from rich families or not are 
often scornful of the No-Kise (literally, ‘new pockets/ i.e. 
nouveaux riches) and the Bi-farhang (cultureless) elements who 
have been enjoying the fruits of the current boom. Many in¬ 
tellectuals feel themselves trapped, on the one hand aware of 
the limits of Iranian history and culture, and on the other re¬ 
volted in a nationalist and aesthetic way by the specific form 
of western culture that is being imported into Iran. A few have 
opted outright for a return to the past - to Islamic, or pre- 
j Islamic values, the latter option being accompanied by anti- 
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Arab chauvinistic ideas. Others try to vault over the immedi¬ 
ate barriers of consumer-based western culture to acquaint 
themselves with other facets of European and American life and 
thought; but, given the wide cultural gap between most Iranian 
students and this culture, this is a difficult thing to accomplish. 

A second problem facing the intellectuals is simply that in a 
dictatorship the room for expression is so small: large areas of 
exploration - anything touching on history, society, the nation¬ 
alities - are prohibited. A touring theatre company, for in¬ 
stance, was stopped from performing in 1975. It had staged a 
play called The Teachers, which had been written by one of its 
members. Said Sultanpur. The play concerned some teachers 
who try to enlighten their pupils and, after finding this im¬ 
possible, turn to more explicit political action. The group had 
also put on the works of Gorky and Brecht, which were taken 
to be indirect criticisms of the Iranian state itself. The mem¬ 
bers received 2 to 11 years in prison. Only those forms of cul¬ 
tural activity are permitted which keep away from the areas 
that the regime regards as sensitive or which phrase resistance 
in the most indirect ways; and this inevitably includes a large 
part of the subject matter which such people wish to cover. 

A third factor of considerable importance for those leaving 
secondary school is that Iranian higher education is in an 
especially critical condition, whilst at the same time a licence 
or degree is an essential condition for access to employment 
above a certain level. Pressure on university places is con¬ 
sequently enormous. In 1963, 14-7 per cent of those who applied 
to go to university were accepted; in 1969, this had fallen to 
13-3 per cent. In 1977, of the 290,000 who applied for places, 
only 60,000 were accepted. 11 Indeed, the numbers of students 
in Iranian higher education is proportionately much lower than 
in other Middle Eastern countries, and government measures 
to increase the numbers at university have often resulted in a 
lowering of standards. 12 For some, the solution is emigration: 
Iran has a higher number of students abroad than any other 
country in the world — as 'many as 80,000 in West Germany, 
Britain and the USA. But for those at home the pressure to 
get in, and once one is in to have access to teaching and books, 
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can be overpowering. Hence on top of the problems of political 
restriction, there are serious problems of adjustment for those 
coming out of secondary education, and great psychological 
pressures on them. At an institution like Tehran University, 
where the majority of the students come from rural or provin¬ 
cial backgrounds, the students have the additional problems of 
trying to cope with the chaotic conditions of life in the Iranian 
capital. 

There are many indications of the psychological pressures 
to which the students and intellectuals of Iran feel they are 
subjected. For a start, 75 per cent of all suicides in Iran are 
in the 15-30 age group. Heroin addiction is on the increase, and 
Iran is believed to have the highest rate of such addiction out¬ 
side the USA. Many thousands of Iranian professionals have 
left the country altogether, despite opportunities and good 
wages at home, in order to escape the stifling intellectual and 
cultural atmosphere of their country. A sense of pess imism, 
reflecting these pressures, runs through much of contemporary 
Iranian literature. As James Bill has written of a characteristic 
group of leading modem poets; ‘A survey of fifty poems ... 
reveals an extraordinary emphasis upon such themes as “walls”, 
“loneliness”, “darkness”, “fatigue”, and “nothingness”. These 
poems deplore the situation of the Iranian intellectual and ob¬ 
liquely criticize and condemn the existing sociopolitical system 
in which the intellectual is chained.’ 13 And if anyone wants to 
savour the taste of this feeling, there is nowhere better to turn 
than the first paragraph of the most famous modern Persian 
novel of all, Sadegh Hedayat’s The Blind Owl. ‘There are sores 
which slowly erode the mind in solitude like a kind of canker,’ 
he writes. ‘It is impossible to convey a just idea of the agony 
which this disease can inflict. In general, people are out to 
relegate such inconceivable sufferings to the category of the 
incredible ... mankind has not yet discovered a cure for this 
disease. Relief from it is to be found only in the oblivion 
brought about by wine and in the artificial sleep induced by 
opium and similar narcotics. Alas, the effects of such medicines 
are only temporary. After a certain point, instead of alleviating 
pain, they only intensify it.. .’ 14 
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Some writers have tried to go along an alternative path, 
closer to politics. In the period between 1941 and 1953 a num¬ 
ber of writers influenced by Marxism attempted to relate their 
work to the social and political problems of contemporary 
Iran. Among them was Bozorg Alavi, the son of a merchant, 
who had been imprisoned under Reza Khan. The coup obvi¬ 
ously put an end to this kind of writing in Iran and Alavi has 
since 1953 lived in exile in East Germany. During a brief inter¬ 
lude of comparative literary freedom between 1965 and 1970, 
a number of writers stressing critical social themes emerged 
into public view; among them were Samad Behrangi and Reza 
Baraheni, writers of Azerbaijani origin who, while writing 
of necessity in Persian, raised the problem of the nationalities 
and portrayed the cultural dilemmas in which they were 
placed. The writer Gholamhussein Saedi tried in his work 
Mourners of Bayial, which as The Cow later became a famous 
film, to discuss the neglect of the Iranian countryside. The 
most coherent centre of the opposition was the Writers’ Guild 
( Kanun-i Nevesandigan), a group of around eighty intellec¬ 
tuals, which called publicly for a relaxation of the censorship. 
But in 1970 the Guild was suppressed, and much tighter censor¬ 
ship was imposed. Behrangi and Al-i Ahmad both died in 
dubious circumstances (see note 1) and Baraheni and Saedi 
were both imprisoned for a time. In 1974 another prominent 
intellectual, the scriptwriter Khrosrow Golesorkhi, was exe¬ 
cuted on what was generally held to be a trumped-up charge 
of plotting to shoot the Shah. 

Iranian students have provided the most vocal and con¬ 
sistent opposition to the regime of any section of society since 
the 1953 coup. The first major act of resistance after the coup 
was in a clash between Tehran students and the army on 7 
December 1953, when three students were killed and a number 
of others wounded. There were a number of violent clashes in 
the period 1960-63, and since that time police forces have been 
stationed near the campuses. Although quiet in the aftermath- 
of June 1963, the students began to voice public opposition 
again in 1969, when they demonstrated in opposition to a rise 
in the Tehran bus fares. Since that time there have been several 
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strikes in different faculties, and these have been closed for 
periods of time by the authorities. In October and November 
1977 thousands of students in Tehran and the provinces demon¬ 
strated in support of political liberalization, before being 
attacked by plain-clothes policemen. Even though it is im¬ 
possible to gauge the precise ideological character of these 
student protests, there is no doubt that the Tehran campuses 
have been a continuing source of opposition to the regime, and 
that in the 1970s the underground guerrilla groups have drawn 
their main support from this area. The tens of thousands of 
Iranian students abroad have also, since the early 1960s, formed 
the basis of a very active, if also very divided, opposition move¬ 
ment. Given the continuation and indeed intensification of 
pressures on the students, there is no reason to expect that the 
students will not remain a source of continued resistance to the 
regime, in whatever form such resistance proves possible. 

Organizations 1: The Nationalities 

Apart from the mollahs and the bazaar, there are three kinds 
of organization opposed to the Pahlavi state; those based on 
specific nationalities; the two groups most prominent in the 
1941-53 period, the Tudeh Party and the National Front; and 
the guerrilla groups that began operating in 1971. 

There are identifiable political groups among three nation¬ 
alities - the Kurds, the Arabs and the Baluchis. The Kurdish 
Democratic Party of Iran (K D PI) was founded in 1945, dur¬ 
ing the period of the autonomous republic. After the Iranian 
army reoccupied the Kurdish areas in 1946, the K D PI went 
underground and it claims that up to 15,000 people were killed 
in the subsequent repression. Following the defeat, the Kurds 
in Iran maintained relations with those in Iraq, and after the 
June 1958 republican coup in Iraq, they had finks to the Kurd¬ 
ish Democratic Party of Mostafa Barzani which had formed in 
Iraqi Kurdistan. But whilst the interests of the Iranian Kurds 
lay in getting the help of their fellow Kurds in Iraq against the 
Shah, the aim of Barzani was the reverse: to get the assis¬ 
tance of the Shah in his fight against the Iraqi government, a 
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policy that contradicted resistance to the Shah by Iranian 
Kurds. For this reason Barzani tried to gain control of the 
K D P I, which always remained separate from the Iraqi K D P, 
in order to subordinate it to his interests. 

By the middle of the 1960s relations between Barzani and at 
least some of the Iranian Kurds had deteriorated. In 1964 the 
KDPI held its Second Congress, at which the pro-Barzani 
group dominated, but soon afterwards, in February 1965, a 
breakaway ‘revolutionary tendency’ in the KDP began to 
criticize the prevailing line and called for a new ‘revolutionary’ 
policy. Then in 1967 a few dozen Iranian Kurds who had been 
fighting with Barzani’s forces in Iraq separated and returned 
to Iran in order to start their own independent campaign 
against the Shah. 

These Kurds began their guerrilla campaign in the winter of 
1967, and they continued fighting for eighteen months in the 
mountains between Mahabad and the towns of Baneh and 
Sar-Dasht. The politics of this group are not clear, but an 
article purportedly representing their view and published in 
1968 called for a guerrilla war on the basis of the Cuban or 
‘foco’ theory; it denounced the established KDP for being 
‘petty bourgeois’ and confined to the urban areas. 15 In the end 
the movement was defeated, and several dozen people killed. 
Apart from the intervention of the Iranian army, the guerrillas 
also had to contend with the hostility of Barzani. Barzani’s 
forces are believed to have killed at least one Iranian Kurd, 
Suleiman Mouini, who was trying to go back to Iran to take 
part in the fighting. 

However, although this guerrilla campaign was defeated, it 
led to a change of line within the K D PI and at the latter’s 
Third Congress, in September 1973, it broke with the Iraqi 
KDP. Whilst declaring its general support of the guerrilla 
movement of 1967-8, it criticized those involved for failing to 
build an adequate political organization prior to the launching 
of the guerrilla struggle. This KDP Congress, at which a gen¬ 
erally pro-Soviet line was evident, also made clear that it was 
not calling for the establishment of a separate Kurdish state, 
but only for ‘the right of the oppressed people of Iran to 
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autonomy within the boundaries of the state of Iran’. The 
Congress slogan was: ‘Democracy for Iran and Autonomy for 
Kurdistan’. 16 

The Arabs in southern Iran have always had an uneasy 
relationship with the Pahlavi regime: at the time of the estab¬ 
lishment of the Pahlavi state, the Arabs of the south enjoyed a 
considerable degree of autonomy, until in 1924 Reza Khan 
forcibly reasserted Tehran’s control. In 1958, a new political 
organization emerged, the Front for the Liberation of Ahvaz 
(Jabhat Tahrir Ahvaz ) which called for the liberation of the 
Arab areas of Iran from Iranian rule. In the middle 1960s, and 
perhaps on some occasions in the 1970s, the Front was also able 
to launch some armed actions against the Iranian state in the 
southern areas. But although it enjoyed the support of Iraq in 
one form or another after 1958, this aid ceased in 1975 when 
Iran and Iraq settled their differences. Since then the Front, 
while obtaining some support from Libya, has been in a more 
precarious situation. 

The policies of the Front are not clear and raise a number 
of difficult issues. In the first place, the Front claims that the 
Arab area - which it calls Ahvaz, after the main town, or just 
Arabestan’ - was independent of Iran before the ‘Iranian occu¬ 
pation’ of 1924. This is historically inaccurate, since the in¬ 
dependence enjoyed by the local ruler. Sheikh Khazal, was a 
product of the temporary disintegration of the Iranian state 
during the First World War, and of the protection he enjoyed 
from the British at that time. Khuzistan had been part of Iran 
for centuries, despite fluctuations in control from the centre. 
Secondly, the Front claims that the area it operates in is a 
predominantly Arab one; in fact, whereas it may have had an 
Arab majority fifty years ago, this is no longer so, since there 
has been a considerable migration of non-Arab Iranians into 
the area. Thirdly, the Front, or at least one section of it, calls 
for the separation of this ‘Arabestan’ from Iran, and this cause 
is commonly taken up by nationalist states and other political 
organizations in the Arab world. However, there exists no justi¬ 
fication for this demand, given the inadequate historical and 
demographic arguments on which it is based; moreover, since 
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all the Iranian oilfields are located in this area, there is no 
chance whatsoever of such a demand being granted. 

By posing such a goal, the Front is in practice making it 
more difficult to obtain proper cultural and linguistic rights for 
the Arabs in Iran, who are as oppressed as the other nation¬ 
alities. 17 The role of Arab states in encouraging this only adds 
fuel to the fire of Iranian anti-Arab chauvinism, and makes it 
more likely that the oppression of the Iranian Arabs will con¬ 
tinue. 

These issues seem to have found some echo within the Arab 
underground movement itself, since in the mid-1970s a separate 
group emerged, entitled the Revolutionary Democratic Move¬ 
ment for the Liberation of Arabestan. This group, which ex- 
plicity called itself ‘Marxist-Leninist’, rejected he policy of the 
other Front: it called for autonomy, not independence, for the 
Arabs in Iran and for a common struggle by all the oppressed 
nationalities in Iran for equality. 

The Baluchi people of south-east Iran live mainly from herd¬ 
ing animals, and have the lowest standard of living and per 
capita income of any part of the population. In other parts of 
Iran, Baluchis are to be found amongst the most impoverished 
workers - casual labourers on building sites and seasonal 
migrants. In both the Iranian and Pakistani areas of Baluchi¬ 
stan there exists a long tradition of tribal guerrilla resistance to 
the central government. In the period after 1958 Baluchi groups 
from both sides of the border received some help from the 
Iraqi government, until this was ended by the 1975 Iran-Iraq 
agreement, and broadcasts to Iranian Baluchistan were made 
by an organization known as the Baluchistan People’s League 
(Baluch Ulus Mahaz ). Since the 1975 agreement, the League 
has lost its main outlet, the Iraqi radio facilities, but just as a 
low-level resistance to Pakistani rule has continued on the other 
side of the border, so there is a degree of political, if not 
military, opposition on the Iranian side. 

Whilst it is impossible to estimate how far under current con¬ 
ditions these organizations have a following amongst their own 
nationalities, in addition to having a presence in exile, there is 
no doubt that since their activities are directed against a central 
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part of the Pahlavi state, its oppression of the nationalities, 
they would enjoy considerable popularity if control lessened. 
The greatest problem arises in discussing what long-term solu¬ 
tion is possible - autonomy or separation. The Azerbaijanis 
have not had a separate organization since the Azerbaijan 
Democratic League merged with the Tudeh in 1960. They are, 
however, the largest nationality, with a strong cultural identity. 
They and the Kurds in the K D P I, seem to accept a degree of 
autonomy within the Iranian state. The same is probably also 
true of the Baluchis, since the idea of a ‘Greater Baluchistan’, 
an independent entity drawn from parts of Iran and Pakistan, 
seems to have been abandoned on both sides of the border. The 
demand for separation is still raised by some Arabs, and this is 
encouraged by some Arab governments; but such a demand by 
any nationality is, as noted, bound to have the effect of re¬ 
inforcing Persian determination not to concede to the demands 
of the nationalities for any rights whatsoever. 

Organizations 2: The Traditional Groups 

The two main organizations of the 1941-53 period were Mos- 
sadeq’s National Front and the Tudeh Party. Both experienced 
a partial revival in the early 1960s, the Front more than the 
Tudeh; and although it would seem that they have been aban¬ 
doned by many of their older followers and have failed to 
c_ attract much support from the younger generations, they have 
continued in existence in exile. For some of the older genera¬ 
tion they still represent an alternative to the regime, and hence 
whilst their activities within the country have been on a small 
scale, they must still command some sympathy. On the other 
hand, two and a half decades have passed since the 1953 coup, 
and the great majority of Iranians have no memory of this 
period and its politics. It is therefore unlikely that these two 
groups will easily be able to regain the position they enjoyed in 
the 1940s and early 1950s. 

The National Front was never a proper political organiza¬ 
tion, but was rather a coalition of different factions within the 
parliament. It was founded during the Fourteenth Majlis 
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(1944-7) and originally consisted of four parties. Two of these, 
the Iran Party and the Pan-Iranist Party, represented a mod¬ 
em, middle-class outlook, many of its members being engin¬ 
eers, whilst the two others, the Toilers Party and the Mojahi- 
dinn-i Islam, were more traditional nationalistic groups, based 
in the bazaar. Mossadeq was its leader and it formed the core 
of the 1951-3 nationlist government. Following the coup Mos¬ 
sadeq himself was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, and 
after his release he was confined on his estate at Ahmadabad 
north of Tehran until his death in 1967. He never again played 
an active role in politics, although he remained a symbol 
around which others mobilized support. When political con¬ 
trols were relaxed in 1961, it became possible for a new group 
of politicians to organize meetings, under the title of National 
Front II. Their main demand was the ‘restoration of constitu¬ 
tional government’, and an estimated 80,000 people attended 
their first public meeting. 18 The Front’s attacks on the Shah 
corresponded to a widespread feeling that the years of milit¬ 
arized dictatorship might be coming to an end. A council of 
around thirty-six members was elected, and four parties partici¬ 
pated in it. They were the Iran Party, the Iran Nation Party, the 
People’s Party of Iran and the Iran Liberation Movement. But 
the latter, led by Mehdi Bazargan and Ayatollah Taleqani, 
broke away in 1961 because they wanted more emphasis on 
Islamic values and less collaboration with socialist elements 
within the movement. 

Yet after this interlude, the National Front II adopted a 
cautious ‘wait and see’ policy and in the end it was crushed, as 
its predecessor had been, by repression, in June 1963. This 
time, however, there was more determined opposition than 
there had been in 1953. But for this reason perhaps the sub¬ 
sequent disillusion was more total, and in the aftermath of the 
defeat, a younger generation of dissidents turned to new forms 
of political activity. Mossadeq’s death in 1967 probably also 
ended another lingering hope. Nevertheless, two further groups 
did continue in exile, each claiming some connection with the 
earlier Front: these were the ‘National Front in the Middle 
East’, and the self-proclaimed ‘National Front HI’, based in 
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France. The remnants of the Front proper remained under¬ 
ground after 1963 and only re-emerged in November 1977 
when they announced that the organization had been recon¬ 
stituted. Its three components then were the Iran Party, the Iran 
Nation Party and the Society of Iranian Socialists, the last- 
named being the descendant of Khalil Maleki’s Third Force 
(see below). 

However, there are two senses at least in which the National 
Front may find it difficult to provide the basis for a future 
opposition of a progressive kind. First, it was never a political 
party in the sense of having a party structure, and did not 
have the organizational capacity to survive under conditions of 
dictatorship; some of its former leaders have since remained in 
a silent opposition of some kind, but this may not be enough 
to rally support under conditions very different from those in 
which the Front had first appeared. Secondly, some of the 
Front’s support comes from somewhat conservative sections of 
Iranian society, religious elements opposed to parts of the 
Shah’s programme. It is doubtful if these forces are, in political 
and social terms, more radical than the Pahlavi dictatorship 
• None advocate the kind of terror practised by 
SAVAK, but religious leaders such as Ayatollah Khomeini 
and his sympathizers in Iran offer an ill-defined, ambiguous 
alternative to the Shah. 

If, however, the Front has no definite future as an organiza¬ 
tion in Iran, some of the forces that were formerly represented 
in it now enjoy a revival. In particular, the currents of opposi¬ 
tion that phrase their hostility to the Shah in religious terms 
still have considerable powers of attraction, and, whilst con¬ 
trolled by the regime in the mid-1970s have developed a more 
active presence as this control has slackened. In the late 1960s, 
for example, a group of religious reformers, among them the 
writer Ah Shariatti, used the Hoseiniye Ershad mosque in 
Tehran for criticizing the regime; and, although this mosque 
and others like it were subsequently closed, reports of con¬ 
tinued hostility to the regime by circles such as this were re¬ 
ported. The religious school, madrase, in the pilgrimage city of 
Qom is known to be a focus of such opposition, and many 
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younger people, students in such schools, are formulating their 
opposition in Islamic terms. This kind of movement is far 
wider than that of the religiously orientated guerrillas that are 
also in opposition and the events of 1978 showed that there is 
the basis in Iran for a new popular movement evoking Islamic 
ideology to emerge, as it has done in Turkey, Pakistan and 
some of the Arab countries. On the other hand, such a move¬ 
ment, despite its appeals, is the first such tendency in Iran 
since the 1890s, and is competing with other political move¬ 
ments for the support of the oppressed classes. 

The Tudeh Party was, in contrast to the National Front, an 
organized political party, indeed the most organized political 
orce ever seen in Iranian politics. The earlier Communist Party 
(founded 1920) had been crushed by Reza Khan, and under a 
1931 law it became illegal for any organization to profess com¬ 
munist, or ‘collectivist’, views. Hence when it became possible 
to form a party again after the Allied invasion in 1941, a new 
party, the Tudeh or Masses Party was founded. It was not 
simply an organizational continuation of the older Commun¬ 
ist Party of Persia, in that it included representatives of a 
younger generation of Marxist intellectuals who had been 
radicalized in the 1930s without direct membership in a com¬ 
munist organization. But it became in practice the orthodox 
pro-Russian communist party, and has remained so to this day. 

The Tudeh’s following in the 1940s was an enormous one - 
in 1946 it had 25,000 members, but its trades union affiliates 
had up to 400,000 members. While its leadership was mostly 
of professional and aristocratic origins, its membership was 
mainly from urban workers and its following remained a pre¬ 
dominantly urban one. The Tudeh never made any significant 
inroads into the rural areas. In terms of nationalities, it seems 
to have been restricted to the Persians, except for Tabriz where 
the Azerbaijani movement was based. Moreover, the party 
was unable to retain the initiative it had won during the war 
and the immediate post-war period and, after the defeat of the 
republics in Kurdistan and Azerbaijan, it was forced onto the 
defensive. In 1949 it was banned on a pretext, and during Mos- 
sadeq s period in office the Tudeh remained until far too late 
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* m a position of opposition. After the coup it was forced under¬ 
ground and in time its members were tracked down: an esti¬ 
mated 3,000 Tudeh militants were arrested, and the network 
inside the officer corps, numbering over 500, was uncovered in 
1954. Tudeh enjoyed a brief revival in the early 1960s when, 
although unable to act openly, it aligned itself with the National 
Front opposition to the regime. But, with the imposition of the 
ban on political activities in 1963, it lost even this room for 
manoeuvre. 

Since that time Tudeh’s activities have been in exile. Anti¬ 
communist sources give its membership at 2,000 or under, 19 
and the last occasion on which it was claimed by the regime 
or the Tudeh that members of the organization had been on 
trial was in 1966, when two leading officials, Parviz Hekmatjou 
and Ali Khavar, and a number of others were sentenced to jail. 
It is believed that a number of Tudeh members have been kept 
in jail despite the fact that their sentences have ended, and in 
1974 Hekmatjou himself was murdered in captivity. But there 
have been few or no other signs of its overt existence inside 
Iran, and between 1964 and the early 1970s its organization 
was very badly hit. No official announcements of the arrest of 
communists were made, although the Tudeh reports that several 
| hundred members were in fact seized, and some of them killed 
secretly. The Tudeh also claims that it has up to 38,000 mem¬ 
bers in exile, people who left in 1953 and 1946 and their des¬ 
cendants, but inside Iran its presence has not reflected anything 
comparable. The U S State Department claims that 90 per cent 
f of those arrested after 1953 are now supporters of the regime, 20 
h and a number of former members are now in influential posi¬ 
tions within the government - in the Plan Organization, in 
SAVAK and as licensed exponents of a confusionist left 
b ideology. One recent cabinet has contained two ministers who 

I were former members of the Tudeh. 

1 The leadership in exile is drawn from survivors of the pre- 
I 1953 P eriod: secretary-general Iraj Iskandari; central com- 

| mittee secretary Nureddin Kianuri; former secretary-general 
I Reza Radmanesh; and Ihsan Tabari, a historian and literary 
E critic. Tudeh publishes a fortnightly paper, Mardom (The 
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People), and a theoretical journal, Donya (The World). In 
1959 it acquired a radio station known as Peik-i Iran (Iran 
Courier) that was closed down in 1976. The exact reasons for 
its closure are still not known but it seems that it was by way 
of thanks to the Shah for his handing back to the Russians an 
aircraft pilot who defected to Iran earlier in that year. Signifi¬ 
cantly, the silencing of the radio also coincided with a new 
trade agreement between Bulgaria and Iran. 

There have been a number of divisions in Tudeh’s history, 
the product of its policies, and in particular of its unswerving 
loyalty to the Soviet Union. The first split was in 1948, when 
a group of members, led by Khalil Maleki, left the party. At 
that time, Maleki’s main public criticism was that the party was 
too loyal to the Soviet Union; he later founded a group called 
the Third Force and through it pioneered an attempt to found 
an independent socialist position in Iran. Colloquially referred 
to as a ‘Titoist’, Maleki, who died in 1969, was unable to de¬ 
velop this position in a coherent programmatic form, let alone 
in any practical manner, and he ended up a victim of the 
regime s manipulations, alternately licensed and then silenced 
by it. However, Maleki’s break with the Tudeh now seems to 
have involved other reasons, and in particular a belated recog¬ 
nition on his part of the importance of the national and 
specifically Azerbaijani questions, a topic on which the Tudeh 
was at that time unwilling to adopt a clear position. 21 

During Mossadeq’s period, a second division occurred wi thin 
the party, between a group around Kianuri and one around 
Radmanesh. The former advocated a less sectarian approach 
to the National Front, whilst the latter maintained the pre¬ 
vailing hostile attitude until the latter part of 1952. Kianuri 
was also later to claim that he had favoured attempting to 
seize power using the Tudeh military cadres in August 1953, 
when it became clear that a pro-U S coup was in the offing 
and a pre-emptive move by the left could have some chance of 
success. This division did not produce an actual split in the 
party, but the defeat of 1953 forced it to review its position, as 
did the general shift in Soviet policy towards alliances with 
nationalist states in the third world that occurred around that 
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time. In 1957, at the Tudeh’s Fourth Plenum, it officially 
criticized ‘the party’s failure to understand the nature of 
bourgeois nationalism and its anti-imperialist potential’. 22 In¬ 
stead, it called for a broad democratic front of all those 
opposed to the Shah’s dictatorship, and this paved the way for 
its policies in the early 1960s: first, the reunification with the 
Azerbaijani Democratic League in 1960, and then the attempt 
to ally with the National Front in the period up to 1963. 

In later versions of its programme, the Tudeh has spread 
its alliance even wider. An article by Kianuri in 1976 called for 
an alliance with the intermediate strata, i.e. the petty bour¬ 
geoisie and white-collar workers, and also with peasants, the 
clergy, the national bourgeoisie, and even some of what he 
regarded as the ‘big bourgeoisie’, i.e. those working with inter¬ 
national capital. Kianuri also referred to ‘patriotic and pro¬ 
gressive tendencies’ in the armed forces and argued that ‘though 
the army is the power base of the regime today, we can count 
in favourable conditions on part of the armed forces siding 
with the working class’. In sum, Kianuri argued that ‘the revo¬ 
lution in Iran is at its initial, i.e. anti-imperialist and democratic 
stage’, and that Tudeh should include in its alliance ‘social 
forces in Iran which, though far removed from the left, even 
from anything democratic, are eager to see the present regime 
done away with’. 23 

This adoption of a less sectarian approach was in part a 
response '.o events inside Iran but also corresponded to changes 
in the policies of many communist parties in the 1960s and 
1970s. Parties in quite different countries such as Chile or 
Spain were adopting similarly broad definitions of the popular 
alliance they were trying to build. However, these changes were 
of little practical import since Tudeh had no active presence in¬ 
side Iran and this led to hostility from the younger militants. 
Moreover, the party was battered by a further loss of credibility 
which increased its isolation from the younger generation of 
militants inside the country. Five distinct episodes contributed 
to this. First, the policy of supporting the National Front in 
1960—63 discredited the Tudeh Party among many young 
people who criticized it for relying on constitutional methods. 
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Then, after 1962, Iran improved its relations with the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe; the Soviet press gave some quali¬ 
fied support to the Shah’s economic reforms, and in 1967 
Soviet arms were sold to Iran. This apparent Soviet support for 
the Shah not only embarrassed the Tudeh Party but led it into 
a number of further difficulties: it had to praise Soviet assist¬ 
ance, and attribute Iran’s progress to this, while at the same 
time the facilities available to it were reduced. 24 Thirdly, the 
Sino-Soviet dispute, which broke into public view in 1963, had 
its impact on the Tudeh: in 1965 three members or alternate 
members of the Central Committee (Ahmad Ghassemi, Gho- 
lamhussein Forutan and Abbas Seghai) launched an attack on 
Soviet policies and called for a ‘violent revolution’. They 
founded a new Revolutionary Organization ( Sazman-i Inqilabi) 
of the Tudeh. Their break was an explicit rejection of the 
Fourth Plenum resolutions and all that had followed. The 
group they founded was based in western Europe, and al¬ 
though it itself had no great impact, it marked the beginning 
of a period in which pro-Chinese policies of one sort or an¬ 
other were dominant within Iranian exile circles; this was 
especially so in those countries, such as the USA and West 
Germany, where Maoism was a dominant force within the 
local left-wing movement. The Revolutionary Organization, 
and a group that broke from it called Typhoon ( Tufan ), were 
active in exile; inside Iran two other groups. Red Star ( Setar-i 
Sorkh) and Towards the Revolution ( Bisu-yi Inqilab), formed 
in the late 1960s and are believed to have been planning guer¬ 
rilla actions when they were destroyed by S AVAK in 1971. 

If a diffuse sympathy for more violent actions whether of a 
pro-Chinese or more generic Guevarist character were preval¬ 
ent amongst young militants in the late 1960s, two further 
actions by Tudeh added to its lack of credibility in Iran. The 
details of these are by no means clear, but through them 
S A V A K is supposed to have taken control of the Tehran 
and Khuzistan branches of the Tudeh Party and in this way 
discovered the identity of dozens of young militants in the post- 
1963 period. The head of this branch, Abbas Ali Shahriyari, 
was, it is now claimed by the guerrillas, a S A V A K agent (he 
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was shot dead by them in 1975); Tudeh’s apparent error in 
f allowing S A V A K to penetrate the organization in this way 
seems to have turned a number of people against them. A 
second initiative of an analogous kind concerned General 
Teimur Bakhtiar, the former head of S A V A K who was dis¬ 
missed by the Shah in 1961 and subsequently went into exile. 
Bakhtiar had been the Military Governor of Tehran between 
1953 and 1957, i.e. the man in charge of persecuting com¬ 
munists; but in spite of this Tudeh made contacts with him, 
when, in the late 1960s, he began organizing some opposition 
to the Shah from Lebanon and Iraq. Since Bakhtiar himself 
was shot (presumably by a S A V AK emissary) in 1970, noth¬ 
ing came of the initiative, but it, and the murky events sur¬ 
rounding Shahriyari, added support to the widespread belief 
that Tudeh was an unreliable section of the opposition, over 
and above the formal political positions it espoused. 

The Tudeh claims that it has a programme consonant with 
the objective situation in Iran and with what it sees as the 
primary political requirement of the situation, i.e. the need to 
rally as wide a front as possible against the dictatorship. It is 
critical of the guerrilla groups, whilst it recognizes their sin¬ 
cerity and calls for a united front with them. The latter, for 
i their part, have refused to cooperate with the Tudeh: they 
consider the Tudeh to be a party of ‘traitors’, and that the 
| Tudeh Party is a historically discredited party with an ‘anti- 
^ c popular’ policy. 

The Tudeh’s record is a tragic one, of sectarianism and 
| missed opportunities. And its current attempts to rectify this 
| are themselves flawed. However, the underlying problem with 
| the Fourth Plenum revisions, and Kianuri’s analysis of 1976, 
* is that these leave untouched the problem of the Tudeh’s rela- 
f tions with the Soviet Union. It is this which has hamstrung the 

| Tudeh Party since its foundation - forcing it to endorse Soviet 

H demands for an oil concession in 1944, or to condone Soviet 
arms shipments to the Shah in 1967. All pro-Moscow com- 
| munist parties face this problem, but it is an especially acute 
A one in a country such as Iran which has experienced Russian 
m military occupation and pressures in the past. In addition, 
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Tudeh has been weakened by the destructive effects of follow¬ 
ing current Russian policies at a time when these did not 
accord with the situation in Iran: this was true during the left 
sectarian phase up to the latter part of 1952, when the Tudeh 
would not cooperate with Mossadeq, and with the rightist 
policies pursued since the mid-1960s, which have alienated the 
younger generation and thereby fostered the militarist illusions 
of the period. 

In anti-communist eyes, the Tudeh benefits from operating 
in a country which shares a common border with the Soviet 
Union: but this is a dubious asset. For the Soviet Union only 
aids such a party directly, i.e. sends support of any kind across 
the border, in conditions of global conflict, such as obtained 
during the First and Second World Wars. Otherwise, the exist¬ 
ence of a common border is of no practical use, and indeed 
has, as we have seen (see p. 36), certain negative consequences. 
In numerous countries bordering the Soviet Union it is evident 
how Soviet policies have been of a more or less blundering 
kind and have indeed increased the opposition to the Soviet 
Union - Finland in 1940, Iran in 1946, Czechoslovakia in 1968 
and China in 1960. In the future, any revolutionary movement 
in Iran will need solidarity from outside and good relations 
with the Soviet Union; but servile loyalty of the kind practised 
by the Tudeh, in common (be it said) with most other Middle 
Eastern communist parties, has been and remains a serious 
obstacle to its making headway in Iran. 

The criticisms of the Tudeh Party often voiced on the rest 
of the Iranian left tend to involve inaccurate elements. The 
most common accusation is that the Tudeh leadership are 
‘traitors’ because they have left Iran: this is in itself a com¬ 
pletely invalid argument, since many of the most important 
revolutionary leaders of this century have left their own 
countries when repression has been severe and when the only 
base for political work has been abroad. This was true of 
Lenin, Ho Chi Minh and Fidel Castro, to name but a few. Nor 
is the fact that the Tudeh leadership is loyal to the Soviet 
Union a reason for calling them ‘traitors’, even though this 
policy is in error. Use of such a term betrays an unresolved 
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, nationalist residue in the critique. The revulsion which the 
’ younger generation have felt against the Tudeh Party since 
1963 has led them to refuse to cooperate with it in any kind of 
I united front work. But this too is a sectarian response, one that 
f fails to take account of the real situation in Iran and the forms 
'* of political practice this requires. The Tudeh Party is a very 
weak party, and one which fosters a number of illusions about 
the regime. Its record is also a disastrous one. But it remains a 
constituent of the left in Iran (which taken all together is very 
weak) and it is the only one that has avoided the temptations 
of optimistic rhetoric as a way of surmounting the objective 
problems which the opposition faces. It is, as we shall now see, 
this latter pitfall into which the post-1963 generation of mili¬ 
tants has stumbled, in its attempt to break through the barriers 
it that contained older organizations. 


I' Organizations 3: The Guerrillas 


The younger generation of militants active in the mid-1960s 
could see that the Iranian opposition had been through three 
separate defeats since the fall of Reza Khan: in 1946, 1953 and 
1963. It was not therefore surprising that they should have 
turned away from the National Front and Tudeh, and from 
the non-violent methods these espoused. Instead they turned 
for inspiration to models of combat pioneered elsewhere in 
the third world, and in particular to the theories of guerilla 
war prevalent in the late 1960s: in Vietnam, China, Cuba and 
Palestine. The works of Mao, Ho, Debray and Guevara were 
translated and different attempts made to apply them, in theory 
and deed, to Iran. 

The climate of this period was one of considerable frustra¬ 
tion among Iranian students. The defeat of 1963 had given way 
to a period of inactivity on the part of the urban opposition 
and the interlude of relaxation after 1965 had taken a predomi¬ 
nantly literary form. Armed resistance had taken place in the 
countryside, but these attempts had been confined to specific 
nationalities and were defeated (the Qashqai tribe in Fars 
province, 1962-3; the Arabs in Khuzestan, 1964-5; the Kurds, 
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1967-8). Out of this period there emerged a number of differ¬ 
ent groups, each planning to undertake some armed opposi¬ 
tion to the regime. 

There seem to have been between half a dozen and a dozen 
such groups in the late 1960s, 25 but only two were able to 
initiate and sustain armed opposition to the regime: the Moja- 
hidin of the People, and the Fedayin of the People. The former 
originated in the Iran Liberation Movement, the group founded 
by Mehdi Bazargan in 1961 which later broke from the 
National Front. At one point it tried, without success, to win 
Mehdi Bazargan himself over to a policy of armed struggle by 
giving him a copy of the works of Mao Tse-tung. 26 In 1966, a 
group affiliated to the Liberation Movement established a 
guerrilla organization, the Organization of the People’s Com¬ 
batants ( Sazman-i Mojahidin-i Khalq ), usually known as the 
Mojahidin. After five years of preparation it began armed 
actions in 1971. 

While it is hard to be precise about the ideology of this 
group, its main concepts seem to have been drawn from 
Islamic thinking; it was fighting against ‘tyranny’ and ‘false¬ 
hood’, and for some general kind of freedom. An indication of 
Mojahidin thinking can be gained from the speech made at 
his trial in 1972 by one of the leaders of the group. Said Moh- 
sin. He began by justifying his actions on the basis of a quote 
from the Koran; this called on those who believe ‘to do battle 
for the cause of Allah’ and to ‘fight the minions of the devil’ 
since ‘the devil’s strategy is ever weak’. 27 In 1975 there occurred 
a division within the Mojahidin. They declared that they now 
rejected their previous Islamic orientation; they were not only 
a secular party, but had decided to attack the Islamic religion 
in their publications. They also criticized their previous policies 
for excessive reliance on purely military actions, and for fail¬ 
ing to unite with other opposition forces. They claimed that 
half of the membership had been expelled from the group for 
opposing this change, and that their ideology was now 
‘Marxist-Leninist’. But despite this abrupt and rather surprising 
change of position there can be no doubt that some Moja¬ 
hidin still use religion for opposing the regime. Despite the 
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nature of the ulema and the bazaar, appeals couched in 
this language may therefore continue for a long time to 
come to provide a basis for armed actions against the 
state. 

The other main group originated in the Tudeh Party and 
has always claimed that it espouses Marxism. It was founded 
by half a dozen or so members of the Tudeh Party who left 
that organization in 1963; their leader was Bijan Jazani, born 
in 1937, who had been imprisoned in the aftermath of the 1953 
coup. Jazani and six other members of his group were arrested 
in 1968 (denounced, it is claimed, by Shahriyari, the S A V AK 
agent in the Tudeh), but five members remained free: two, Ali 
Akbar Safayi Farahani and Mohammad Ashtiani, escaped from 
Iran and went for two years to work with the Palestinian re¬ 
sistance whilst three others remained underground in Iran; the 
leader of this latter group was Hamid Ashraf, born in 1946, a 
former gymnastics and mountaineering champion at Tehran 
University. 28 In 1970 the two members of the group who had 
been with the Palestinians returned to Iran - by which time 22 
others had joined in - and in early 1971 they prepared their 
first action, an attack on a gendarmerie post at Siahkal, in the 
mountains north of Tehran. The attack on Siahkal occurred 
on 8 February 1971 and was the first incident in the guerrilla 
campaign; in strictly military terms the attack was a failure, 
since the group was repulsed by the security forces, and within 
a few days fifteen guerrillas had been killed or captured. But 
in political terms it symbolized the end of over seven years of 
passivity in the face of the state apparatus and, at least within 
the student milieu where the groups recruited, it had a certain 
resonance. 

Around this time, another group of similar ideology, led by 
Masaoud Ahmadzadeh, the son of a prominent Mossadeq sup¬ 
porter, was also planning to start armed action, and in the 
spring of 1971 it attacked a police station in the Qolhaq district 
of Tehran. The Hamid Ashraf group, despite its setback, was 
able to assassinate the chief military prosecutor, General Farsiu, 
around the same time. Following these three incidents the two 
groups combined to form the Organization of the Iranian 
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People’s Fedayin Guerrillas ( Sazman-i Cherikhaye Fedayin-i 
Khalq), usually known in English as the Fedayin. 29 

The main features of the Mojahidin and Fedayin’s activities 
in the six years between 1971 and 1977 can be listed as follows. 
Both groups have been confined to specific, sudden, clandes¬ 
tine operations: bomb explosions, bank raids, attacks on police 
stations, assassinations. In the latter category, the Fedayin, 
after killing General Farsiu in April 1971, killed a number of 
other supporters of the regime: Mostafa Fateh, an industrial¬ 
ist some of whose workers had been shot during a strike in 
1971, was shot in August 1974; in March 1975 they killed the 
head of the police guard attached to Aryamehr University in 
Tehran, and Shahriyari, the man accused of being a S A V A K 
agent within the Tudeh. The Mojahidin killed a S A V A K 
official. General Taheri, in August 1972, and also a number 
of Americans working in Iran; in June 1973, Colonel Lewis 
Hawkins, an officer attached to the U S Embassy in Tehran; in 
May 1975, two colonels in the U S Air Force; and in August 
1976, three U S civilians working on the secret Ibex spy system. 

There is no record of the number of operations carried out, 
nor of the number of clashes in which the initiative lay with 
the regime’s forces; it seems that the number of incidents was 
considerable in 1971 and 1972, that it increased again in 1976, 
but that after each increase the regime was able to capture or 
kill a significant number of those involved. Government 
sources state that, between February 1971 and August 1976, 55 
of its officials died in clashes with the guerrillas, and that at 
least 300 people were executed for guerrilla actions in the same 
period, while a further 300 are estimated to have been killed 
in clashes with the forces of the regime. Beyond these details, 
a number of more general features of the guerrilla movement 
can be noted. First, nearly all of those involved have been in 
some sense intellectuals - people with a university education, 
and who, even if they came from poor backgrounds, have de¬ 
rived their political outlook from their period in higher educa¬ 
tion. Few of those reported as killed or arrested have been 
workers; none have been from the rural poor. This relates to a 
second feature, namely that, after the initial incident at Siah- 
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kal, virtually all the operations have taken place in large towns, 
in particular Tehran, and to a lesser extent Mashad, Isfahan and 
Tabriz. Some of the first writings on guerrilla struggle in Iran, 
borrowing from Mao and Guevara, or inspired by the his tory 
of tribal resistance in Iran, thought it was possible to launch a 
guerrilla struggle in the countryside; but conditions in Iran 
were not favourable to such a form of resistance. It is, indeed, 
believed that some of those involved in the Siahkal operation 
were betrayed to the police by the local peasantry, whilst the 
guerrilla campaign of Dr Hushang Azami in Luristan in 1974 
was a local affair, on a tribal basis, and seems to have had no 
connection with the guerrilla organizations. 

| The most important characteristic of the movement is that 
it has operated under conditions of extreme clandestinity and 
difficulty. Neither organization had any ties to existing mass 
f political organizations when they began, and it has not proved 
i- possible for them to build any such organizations in the period 
[ since. While each of the organizations survived the first six 
years in some form or another, all of the leaders of the first 
; operations were killed. The last of the original group that 

■ carried out the Siahkal incident, Hamid Ashraf, was shot dead 
> in a clash in Tehran in August 1976. 

♦ 

Guerrilla Strategy 

( The problems raised here are of two kinds; first, what forms 
( of politically significant action are possible under regimes like 
t. that which exists in Iran? Secondly, how does such urban 
guerrilla activity contribute to the growth of an opposition? 

■ ^ order to discuss these in the context of Iran it is not enough 
k merely to point to the objective limitations of the guerrilla 

movement, since it will be argued that these can be overcome 
in time, or to say that the views of outsiders on this are mis- 
!, conceived in that they are unaware of the profound popular 
effect of military actions. The root of the problem can be 
! located with more certainty elsewhere, in the theoretical works 

I of the guerrillas, for it is here that the shortcomings of their 
strategy are most evident. 
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There are four main texts which have served as the basis for 
the guerrilla strategy in Iran. Although the latest was written 
in 1973, the ideas contained in them have continued to guide 
the guerrilla opposition. All four are by authors who were 
leaders of the Fedayin group, and it can safely be assumed 
that for this reason they will contain a more coherent analysis 
than the rhetorical appeals of the first generation of Mojahidin. 
These four texts are: 

1. On the Necessity of Armed Struggle and a Refutation of 
the Theory of ‘Survival’, by Amir Parviz Pouyan, written in 
the spring of 1970. 

2. Armed Struggle: a Strategy and a Tactic, by Masaoud 
Ahmadzadeh, written in the summer of 1970. 

3. What a Revolutionary Must Know, by Ali Akbar Safayi 
Farahani, written in 1970. 

4. Armed Struggle: the Road to the Mobilization of the 
Masses, by Bijan Jazani, written in 1973. 30 

There are certain differences between these texts. Ahmad¬ 
zadeh and Jazani seem to lay more stress on the possibilities of 
armed struggle in the countryside than do the other two. 
Ahmadzadeh for his part sees armed action as a strategy for 
the whole liberation movement, whereas the others, to varying 
extents, see it more as an initial tactic which will set in motion 
other political movements of a mass character. Yet, when it 
comes to the underlying themes of guerrilla struggle, these four 
texts share common assumptions and weaknesses of analysis. 
Since these texts were written, all four of the authors have died 
at the hands of the regime. Farahani took part in the attack on 
Siahkal, was captured, and died in captivity in March 1971; 
Pouyan was killed in a gun battle in the Niruyehavai district of 
Tehran in May 1971; Ahmadzadeh was arrested later in 1971, 
tortured (see p. 87), and executed in February 1972; and 
Jazani was murdered with his comrades in captivity some time 
in early 1975. Yet, although these four therefore represent a 
generation of thinkers and activists that has now been des¬ 
troyed, the ideas they upheld remain those which guide the 
guerrilla movement. In this sense it is possible to assess the 
theories of the guerrillas by reference to their works. 
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The arguments of these writers can be summarized as fol¬ 
lows : 

1. the bankruptcy of the old organizations : Farahani, for 
example, reviews the previous thirty years of activity by the 
National Front and the Tudeh and concludes they are no 
longer capable of playing a political role. Pouyan condemns 
those who, like the Tudeh, are intent only on ‘survival’ and 
who are against taking the offensive against the regime. 
Ahmadzadeh, for his part, calls the Tudeh ‘a caricature of a 
Marxist-Leninist party’ and condemns both groups for their 
‘paralysing tactics’ in 1960-63. 31 

2. the passivity of the workers and peasants : Jazani writes 
that ‘the great majority of the working class lacks a minim al 
political and class consciousness’. Ahmadzadeh contrasts the 
situation in Iran, where repression is so severe that a workers’ 
opposition is impossible, to that in Tsarist Russia where it was 
possible. Farahani argues that ‘under present conditions, any 
idea of an actual rising by the peasantry, and of rural guerrilla 
war by the peasantry, is unfounded’. 32 

3. the necessity for armed actions by a vanguard group as 
the only way to challenge the regime: Farahani writes: ‘We 
have no doubt that political confrontation with a regime which 
is essentially a military dictatorship is not possible except 
through armed struggle ... An organization that spends a 
considerable time politicizing and which defers military opera¬ 
tions until a later stage will never succeed.’ Pouyan lays great 
stress on the need to win support amongst the population by 
challenging the enemy’s apparently absolute power with what 
he calls ‘revolutionary power’. Ahmadzadeh, stressing the role 
of the vanguard, states: ‘It is only through the most acute form 
of revolutionary action, that is, through armed struggle, and 
the shaking of the colossal barrier, that the vanguard can show 
the masses the struggle which finds its course in history.’ 33 

The influence of other writings on guerrilla warfare is evident 
enough in these writings, in particular the influence of Latin 
American theories of guerrilla war which claim that organiza¬ 
tions can be built through struggle, and theories which claim 
that armed actions by small underground political groups can 
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lead to wider political actions by the oppressed. 84 However, 
the Iranian wri ting s also reproduce the weaknesses of these 
Latin American writings, with the added problem that in Iran 
the guerrilla movements have operated in objective conditions 
as unfavourable as those in most Latin American countries, or 
even more so; not only have these groups begun without any 
links to other, pre-existing mass political formations (in con¬ 
trast to Uruguay, Argentina or Chile) but they have also had 
to face repressive apparatus as well equipped and confident as 
any in Latin America. If it is borne in mind that every Latin 
American group outside Cuba has been defeated, then the pros¬ 
pects for this form of struggle in Iran can only be bleak. 

The ideology of the guerrillas, both Fedayin and Mojahidin, 
in the early 1970s was characterized by what can, in a loose 
sense, be termed a ‘Guevarist’ or ‘Debrayist’ orientation, that is 
it de-emphasized the requirements of political organization and 
non-violent forms of political practice, and placed great em¬ 
phasis on the efficiency of armed actions by small militant 
groups. The critique of this theory has been made at some 
length elsewhere, not least, in his later writings, by Debray 
himself and it need only be resumed in outline here. First, this 
theory was marked by voluntarism, i.e. a failure to see what 
the conditions for the growth of a mass movement are, and a 
concentration uniquely on the acts of a small group. Ahmad- 
zadeh, for example, scorns arguments based on the ‘lack of 
objective conditions’ and writes: 

The real vanguard must itself come to the fore in the course of the 
armed struggle and through politico-military action ... The politico- 
military nucleus itself can, by initiating guerrilla warfare and in 
the process of its development create the party, the people’s true 
vanguard politico-military organization, and the people’s army. 

Secondly, it involved an overestimation of the potentialities 
of army action as a form of propaganda. In their analyses the 
armed actions of the guerrillas will themselves mobilize and 
embolden the masses so that they will rise against the regime. 
Thirdly, these writings are marked by a recurrent moralism, in 
which emphasis upon heroism and self-sacrifice, concepts at 
times marked by a religious tint, are given prominence at the 
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expense of the more concrete forms of organization that a 
successful guerrilla struggle involves. The failure of the Tudeh 
and the National Front is rather too quickly ascribed to their 
failure to live up to the high moral standards of the situation, 
and in this way the guerrillas avoid closer and more difficult 
examination of the political conjunctures in which the de¬ 
feats of 1953 and 1963 took place. 

In the five years between Siahkal and the summer of 1976 
the guerrilla groups survived and inflicted several dozen 
attacks upon the regime’s forces. Yet they also lost most or all 
of their first generation leaders and seemed to be caught in a 
cul-de-sac, unable to build any political bridge between their 
small underground groups and the oppressed population at 
large. Then, in the period in which their situation appeared to 
be so difficult, significant changes occurred which altered the 
perspectives of both groups. First, they themselves began to 
draw the lessons of their first five years and to give military 
actions second place to more directly political initiatives. At 
the same time this became more possible as the Shah, confi¬ 
dent he had eliminated the opposition, began to allow minimal 
protest activities. If the years of isolated struggle illustrated the 
same limitations as comparable urban guerrilla movements in 
Latin America, the new opportunities after 1976 demonstrated 
the converse, namely that such movements can develop a 
broader political following once the repressive regime has be¬ 
gun to weaken. The successes of the Cubans and, for a time at 
least, of the Montoneros in Argentina in 1972-3 and the Sandi- 
nistas in Nicaragua in 1978, illustrate this potential. 

Yet it was not the work of the guerrillas themselves that 
created this new political conjuncture, but rather other forces 
inside Iranian society that precipitated a new conjuncture in 
which the Mojahidin and Fedayin came to assume a new 
political role. We shall return to this conjuncture and its 
development in the final chapter. 
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Since the middle 1960s the regime has pursued a foreign policy 
designed to make Iran the strategically dominant power in 
western Asia. This is an aim it has been encouraged to pursue 
by the USA, and which has, at the same time, been made 
possible by the internal transformation of the country - the 
suppression of internal opposition, and the availability of the 
necessary economic recources. Iran is indisputably the most 
prominent example of what is known as the Nixon Doctrine: 
this can be described as the theory that selected third-world 
capitalist states should play an active military and political role, 
relying in the first instance on their own resources, and that 
they should in this way help to spread the load of maintaining 
capitalist stability which the USA had borne almost alone 
since the Second World War. 1 

Five factors explain why Iran is one of the countries that 
has come to play such a role. In the first place, Iran has, since 
the end of the Second World War, been a close ally of the 
USA. This does not, as we shall see, mean that the relation¬ 
ship with Washington has been static, nor that Iran is in any 
simple sense of the word an instrument of U S foreign policy. 
Nor does it mean that there have not been, and will not be, 
disagreements between Iran and the USA. What it does mean 
is that the U S A has guaranteed the Iranian regime since 1945 
and has, since the late 1960s, been willing to back Iran in its 
drive for regional dominance by providing most of the diplo¬ 
matic and military support that Iran has requested. Without 
U S support Iranian foreign policy would not be conceivable 
in its present form: indeed, it would be impossible. Secondly, 
Iran occupies an important strategic position in Asia, since it 
is in military and economic terms one of the strongest capitalist 
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countries between western Europe and Japan. Saudi Arabia 
which is much richer, has neither the population nor the 
military potential of Iran. The only comparable countries in 
the Middle East in population terms are Egypt and Turkey, 
but neither of these has the economic resources derived from 
oil that Iran can, for the moment, deploy. Further east, India 
has a stronger army and is potentially a greater capitalist power, 
but it, like Egypt, is constrained by its internal problems, and 
has not so far developed comparable relations with the USA. 

However, Iran is not only in a strategic position because of 
its relationship to the Gulf and to other capitalist countries, but 
also because it lies to the south of the Soviet Union, and since 
the Second World War has received U S aid that is primarily 
justified in terms of a Soviet threat. Although this is a spurious 
claim, since the Soviet Union would only have invaded Iran in 
the event of a global conflagration in which Iran could not 
have resisted the Red Army, the supposed red threat served 
as explicit legitimation for Iranian foreign policy and military 
posture until the mid-1960s. Since the mid-1960s, on the other 
and, the cold war has receded and Iran has improved its 
relations with the Soviet Union; hence, whilst Russia has 
supposedly remained the greatest long-term concern of the 
Iranian regime, the latter has been able to concentrate on more 
immediate concerns, and to redeploy its forces in order to deal 
With other, regional, foes. 

Two furtiler factors underlie Iranian foreign policy, this time 
of an internal character. Iran’s present policy initiatives are 
• ® . y P° ssib l e because of the consolidation of the state at home. 
jPnor to the 1960s Iran, though never a colony, was exposed 
i to foreign influences which, because of the domestic divisions 
| in the country, were able to act upon different factions in 
Iranian politics. Although the degree of such interaction was 
I oversta ted by Iranians, there is no doubt that this internal dis- 
) unity did provide the occasion for external manipulations of 
kmdS ~ during the Constitutional Revolution, in the 
1941-53 period, and again in the early 1960s. Moreover the 
overriding concern of the state was internal, survival and re¬ 
gression, and there was little room for a coherent, active 
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foreign policy. Since the early 1960s, and especially since the 
crushing of the June 1963 uprising, foreign influence, especially 
that of the USA, has continued; but it has been directed 
through the government itself, rather than through factions in 
a political milieu outside it. The state itself has had full politi¬ 
cal control and this has enabled it to develop an active foreign 
policy. 

Furthermore, this process has been closely associated with 
the consolidation of the monarch’s own rule. As two writers 
sympathetic to the regime put it: *... the Shah has made every 
foreign policy decision of any moment since the late 1950s’. 2 
This is not just a matter of who takes decisions, but indicates a 
factor in the Shah’s consolidation of his own position, since he 
has presented the growth of Iranian power abroad as confirma¬ 
tion of the legitimacy of the Iranian monarch. He has done 
this by drawing historical parallels with other kings who fought 
Iran’s enemies, and he has used the growth of Iranian in¬ 
fluence to cloak his regime in the garb of national pride. Con¬ 
sequently, if the domestic consolidation of the regime is in one 
way a precondition for Iran’s current foreign policy, the latter 
for its part helps to confirm the domestic allocation of power 
and reinforce the political image which the Shah tries to foster. 
At this point the themes of nationalism, monarchy and military 
power intersect. 

Finally, Iran’s attempt to dominate western Asia is not 
taking place in a constant environment but in the context of 
the decomposition of the colonial system built up in the 
decades prior to the First World War. The most obvious 
feature of this is the British departure from the Arabian penin¬ 
sula: this began with the independence of Kuwait in 1961, and 
was followed by withdrawals from South Yemen in 1967, the 
United Arab Emirates, Bahrain and Qatar in 1971, and Oman 
in 1977. Iran has, quite simply, tried to replace Britain as the 
dominant military power and guarantor of the existing local 
regimes, whilst the latter have a political independence that 
they did not have under the British. There is, moreover, a 
further side to the regional context, namely the rise in various 
forms of a national liberation movement. As long as the states 
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bordering Iran and in the periphery of Iranian influence were 
safe in the hands of conservative regimes there was little room 
for Iranian interventions. What has given Iran its opening has 
been the overthrow of these regimes and the emergence of 
threats to others. The monarchies have been overthrown in 
Iraq in 1958, North Yemen in 1962 and Afghanistan in 1973; 
guerrilla forces have operated in Oman after 1965 and in 
Pakistan after 1973; Iran has also tried to play a role in 
counter-revolutionary activities elsewhere - in Ethiopia, South 
Vietnam and Zaire (see p. 271). In all such cases it has assumed 
the role of restabilizing a situation that has become unstable in 
the aftermath of colonialism. 

One can summarize this argument by saying that from 1945 
until 1963 the central concern of Iranian foreign policy was 
internal repression: the elimination of threats to the monarchy 
and the capitalist regime from inside the country. Until that 
time Iran had no foreign policy worth speaking of, beyond its 
alliance with the USA. Domestic repression remains a major 
concern but it has not been an issue of sustained, immediate 
urgency. The new focus has therefore become one of external 
repression, a policy that serves the interests of the Iranian 
state and those of the USA and its other capitalist allies. 


: Relations with the USA 

pThe tie with the USA was formed during the Second World 
..War when US military missions were directed to Iran to set 
, up the rudiments of a repressive apparatus. Through this aid, 
the Iranian state weathered the crises of 1945-6 and 1951-3, 
^and, following the overthrow of Mossadeq, Iran became part 
j, of what is called ‘The Northern Tier’, the line of pro-western 
■ states along the southern borders of the Soviet Union, from 
Turkey through to Pakistan. In 1955 Iran joined the Baghdad 
, Pact (later CENT O) and this enabled the U S A to provide 
" Iran with the arms it needed for internal repression whilst 
( justifying these in terms of the needs of the anti-Soviet alliance; 
f at the same time the USA acquired an extremely convenient 
base area from which to menace the Soviet Union. 
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At the end of the 1950s the internal repression had been more 
or less completed, and developments in missile technology 
were reducing the military importance of countries like Iran. 
In this context, U S—Iranian relations entered upon a difficult 
period. On the one hand, the overthrow of the monarch in 
neighbouring Iraq in July 1958 alarmed the Shah and he asked 
the USA for more aid. As a result a new defence treaty was 
signed in March 1959. On the other hand, the U S Congress 
had begun to investigate corruption and the misuse of U S aid 
in Iran, and when Kennedy came to power in January 1961 
he made it clear that there had to be internal reform in Iran if 
the Shah’s regime was to survive. This was a policy similar to 
that being urged in Latin America, and in the Iranian case 
Kennedy was especially alarmed by Soviet prognoses that the 
Shah s regime would soon fall. 3 The response to U S pressure 
was the White Revolution, launched in 1962, and although 
pro-US prime minister Amini was sacked in July 1962 US 
approval of the regime’s internal policies was won, and was 
retained throughout the subsequent decade and a half (see pp. 
26-7). 

Iran’s relations with the USA since the early 1960s have, 
therefore, been close and there has been a multiple expansion 
in military cooperation between the two states. The closest 
relations of all were with the administration of Richard Nixon 
(1969-74) during which Iran emerged as the dominant regional 
power with full U S support. As a token of this alliance’s im¬ 
portance, Nixon sent to Iran as ambassador Richard Helms, 
the former head of the CIA, and a fellow schoolmate of the 
Shah’s in Switzerland. 4 Between 1971 and 1981 it is estimated 
that U S military sales to Iran will have reached $20 billions 
(see p. 95). Throughout this period, Iran’s growth as a regional 
power has gone hand in hand with the growth of its coopera¬ 
tion with the USA. 

The USA has therefore been the key external factor in 
Iranian foreign policy since the Second World War, but there 
are many changes in the way this relationship has worked. First 
of all, Iranian economic development has made the country 
much less directly dependent on the US A in simple economic 
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terms (U S military aid ended in 1969). Moreover, the nature 
of the U S interest has also shifted. Up to the 1960s the main 
interest was strategic - to prevent the emergence of a revolu¬ 
tionary threat in Iran. As the oil boom has developed, the U S 
has acquired greater economic interests in Iran: Iran is now 
a major importer of U S goods, for a time at least the largest 
importer of U S arms in the world, and a major power in 
OPEC. Not only does this represent a shift in the kind of 
interest which the U S has, but it has also accounted for 
clashes between Iran and the USA. After the 1973 price rises, 
the latter was intent on keeping the price of oil stable, whilst 
Iran, needing all the oil revenues it could acquire, remained 
intent on expanding its revenues. In the light of these develop¬ 
ments, it is misleading to claim that Iran is simply under some 
kind of colonial domination by the USA, since this ignores 
the changes in the relationship and the fact that Iran has some 
room for manoeuvre when its interests and those of the U S A 
diverge. The reality of Iranian-U S relations lies somewhere in 
between the official rhetoric about Iran being a fully indepen¬ 
dent country, ready to stand up to the U S A if necessary, and 
the claims of the opposition that the Shah is some kind of 
‘agent’ of Washington’s. He is not independent in that his free¬ 
dom of action is circumscribed by what the U S A allows, and 
he could not use his military forces in any sustained campaign 
without direct U S assistance. He is not an ‘agent’, however, 
(a) because he has challenged the US A and (b) because many 
of his actions are explicable in terms of the interests of the 
Iranian state, as much as in the interests of the U S state. The 
alliance is an unequal one, but one of converging interests, that 
has changed over the past three decades, and will no doubt do 
so again in the future. 

A central specific aspect of this relationship is policy towards 
the Shah. He knows that the USA supports him not out of 
any special loyalty to the Pahlavi monarchy but because he 
appears best able to safeguard U S interests, in the broadest 
sense. He has no doubt studied the fate of South Vietnamese 
dictator Ngo Dinh Diem and Cuban dictator Fulgencio 
Batista, and knows that, if the U S government favours another 
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candidate, he could be abandoned as they were. He has on a 
number of occasions stressed the unreliability of U S aid, and 
has laid especial stress on the dangers involved in relying on 
U S support during a war: U S failure to aid Pakistan in the 
1965 war with India (despite Pakistan’s membership of 
CENT O), and Israeli dependence on U S re-supplying in the 
1973 Arab-Israeli war have both led to reassessments in 
Tehran. There is not much he could do in such circumstances, 
but such events do underline his crucial dependence on Iran’s 
major patron. 

A further complication is that there are significant divisions 
within the overall policy of U S imperialism towards Iran. The 
U S Congress has on occasion criticized the U S military pro¬ 
gramme in Iran (1959, 1976) and there has also been conflict 
between the CIA and the State Department (e.g. over CIA 
aid to the Kurds) and between the State Department and the 
Department of Defence (as over the Ibex espionage system - 
see p. 101). Furthermore, there have been conflicts between 
the U S state, as a whole, and U S business interests. The 
former has a more long-term view of the problems and 
policies in Iran; the latter operate on a much more partial and 
short-term basis. It is therefore a simplification to talk about 
‘U S policy in Iran’ as if this represented a single approach. 
There is of course an overall coherence in U S policy towards 
Iran, but the variety within it needs to be kept in mind in order 
to explain some of the conflicts and shifts that are observable. 

The Shah for his part tries to play up his disagreements with 
the U S A in order to pose as an independent ruler. He uses 
his stand on oil prices and on arms sales, and even, prepos¬ 
terously, his rejection of accusations of torture, to harp on 
nationalist themes. Much of this is, and always has been, of 
limited significance, since the Shah knows that without the 
cooperation of the U S state and U S capital his regime would 
not be viable. For without the guarantees given by the USA 
to the Iranian state the present foreign and domestic policies 
would be impossible, and the areas for conflict that do exist 
are limited by the character of these guarantees. 
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The Advanced Capitalist Countries: Trade and Investment 

In the first half of this century, inter-imperialist rivalries played 
an important role in Iranian politics, with Britain, Tsarist 
Russia, Germany and later the USA trying to increase their 
influence at the expense of others. Since the emergence of the 
U S A as the undisputed leader of world capitalism, and since 
the consolidation of the Iranian state itself, rivalries of this 
kind have ceased to occur; but, whilst the U S A has played the 
leading political and military role in Iran since the early 1950s, 
Iran’s integration into the international system of capitalist 
relations has enabled it to form a much more diverse pattern 
of economic ties. 

Prior to the establishment of U S dominance, Britain was 
the strongest power in Iran, and because of historic links, and 
because of the continued British presence in the Gulf, a degree 
of political and military cooperation continued. Britain has 
supplied some of the Iranian army’s main military equipment 
(tanks, hovercraft) and small British training teams have 
worked with the Iranian navy and army. As part of the secret 
military cooperation covered by CENTO, planes of the 
British Royal Air Force have also used airfields in northern 
Iran for espionage flights over the Caspian Sea, where the 
Soviet Union has missile practice ranges. 5 

The greatest diversity has been in the economic rather than 
in the political or military spheres, and it is here that inter¬ 
capitalist rivalries remain strong. In oil production, the domi¬ 
nant countries have, since 1954, been Britain and the USA; 
whilst companies from other nations have been granted con¬ 
cessions (French, Italian, German, Japanese), output by these 
firms has remained very low - only 4 per cent of total output 
in the mid-1970s. In investment outside oil, U S firms have 
also been strong: between 1956 and 1974, 43 of the 183 foreign 
firms investing in Iran were U S, the largest from any single 
country, and they accounted for a third of all the capital in¬ 
vested. At the end of 1972 the USA had assets valued at $570 
millions in Iran - a large amount, but less than it had in 
Israel ($600 millions), Libya ($1,145 millions) or Saudi Arabia 
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($2,000 millions). 6 But other countries also have a strong 
presence - the Japanese in petrochemicals, the British and the 
Germans in automobile production, and the Germans in 
cement and steel. By the mid-1970s Japan had become the 
single largest investor in Iran, accounting for over 40 per cent 
of such investment in 1975-6. 

The greatest diversity is in trade, and here West Germany 
has contested the leading position with the USA. There has 
been a long history of cooperation between Iran and Germany, 
since Berlin and now Bonn have been regarded as a counter to 
London, Moscow and Washington. Reza Khan developed 
economic links with the Nazis, and it was more than accident 
that Mossadeq hired Hitler’s former adviser Dr Schacht to rim 
his economic policy. The largest Iranian community in western 
Europe is to be found in West Germany. In 1970-71 West 
Germany accounted for 20-75 per cent of Iran’s non-military 
imports, compared with 13 per cent from the USA; but fol¬ 
lowing the oil boom the USA overtook West Germany and in 
1975 the USA accounted for 21*6 per cent of Iran’s imports 
($486 millions) whilst West Germany’s share fell to 18 per 
cent ($404 millions). However, following a visit to Tehran by 
Chancellor Brandt in 1972, a long-term plan for economic co¬ 
operation between the two countries was worked out and this 
guarantees a continued and major West German role in Iran’s 
development. West Germany will get Iranian oil and gas, whilst 
West German firms, appreciative of Iran’s putative stability, 
know that they can obtain a good return on their investment. 
For its part, Iran needs the technology and training which Ger¬ 
man firms can offer, and in 1974 Iran purchased a 25-04 per 
cent share in the West German steel firm of Krupp. While this 
endowed the German firm with needed funds, it provided a 
basis for German aid in expanding steel production in Iran 
itself. 

The picture is therefore one of a shift in the character of 
Iran’s relation to the major capitalist powers. Prior to the 1960s 
the economic interests of the imperialist countries, apart from 
oil, were comparatively small, whilst the political and strategic 
interest was high. With the domination of the USA and a 
stabilized Iranian state there is now little room for the older 
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kind of political and strategic rivalry. Where there is conflict it 
is in trade and investment; and disputes could arise over arms 
sales if Iran tried to turn to France or Britain after a dispute 
with the U S A. In these fields, given Iran’s increased economic 
importance the stakes are now much higher than they ever 
were. Competition is consequently more restricted, but at the 
same time and in its own way as intense. 

The Soviet Union: Caution and Coexistence 

Iranian official statements frequently claim or imply that the 
Soviet Union poses a threat to Iran; the justification of Iran’s 
arms purchases is usually phrased by reference to past Soviet 
threats to Iran, and by the possibility of such threats in the 
future. This argument is often taken to its limits: for example, 
an Iranian official whom I interviewed at the Embassy in 
Washington in 1976 began his defence of Iran’s current arms 
purchases On the grounds that ‘in the early nineteenth century 
the Russians conquered twenty-eight cities and three provinces 
of ours in the Caucasus’. 


This is not the place to present an overall account of Soviet 
foreign policy, nor is it my intention to defend the Soviet 
Union’s foreign policy as a whole. Russia has behaved in a 
brutal and repressive manner in Eastern Europe (as, for ex¬ 
ample, in the invasion of Czechoslovakia) and has since the 
1920s treated foreign communist parties as instruments of its 
own foreign policy. But whilst there are many aspects of Soviet 
foreign policy that are indefensible, there is little basis for 
alleging that the Soviet Union is either an expansionist or an 
aggressive power. Indeed all the indications are that the Soviet 
Union is a rather cautious state; its last offensive action, in a 
situation where it itself had not first been attacked, was in the 
summer of 1920 when the Red Army advanced on Warsaw. 
In some more recent situations Russia has been able to con¬ 
solidate its position in third-world countries, but this has been 
where the course of the local class struggle has already paved 
the way (Vietnam, Cuba, Angola). 7 

The record of Soviet relations with Iran follows this pattern, 
and it is a weakness of most discussion of Russian policy in 
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Iran that this policy towards one country is abstracted from 
the global orientation from which this specific policy derives. 
However, far from indicating aggression, Russian policy to¬ 
wards Iran highlights what, from a socialist perspective, is 
probably the most significant criticism of the Soviet Union’s 
foreign policy, namely its extreme timidity, and the subordina¬ 
tion of local communists to this overall line. Indeed, rather 
than asking how Iran has tried to resist a largely imagined 
Soviet threat, one can ask an alternative question: how has 
the Soviet Union helped the Iranian revolutionary movement? 
The answer to this helps to indicate the underlying character, 
and weaknesses, of Soviet policy in Iran. 

On three occasions since 1917 the Soviet Union has had the 
opportunity to play an active and interventionist role on behalf 
of the revolutionary forces in Iran. The first was immediately 
after the First World War, when a coalition of Iranian com¬ 
munists and nationalist guerrillas in the northern province of 
Gilan was able to form a socialist republic. The Bolsheviks at 
first supported this movement, and in 1920 some Bolshevik 
troops landed in Gilan, partly in pursuit of White Russian 
forces and partly to bolster the Gilanis. But in March 1921, 
after Reza Khan had seized power, the Soviet Union exchanged 
diplomatic relations with Tehran. Some months later Russian 
forces left and the Gilan Republic, the first revolutionary state 
in the Middle East, was then crushed. 8 

The second opportunity came in 1944-7, when northern 
Iran was occupied by Russian troops and US and British 
forces were present in the rest of the country. A mass move¬ 
ment, led by the Tudeh Party, had emerged after the removal 
of Reza Khan in 1941. Even some U S reports of the time agree 
that the communists enjoyed widespread popularity and could 
have won in an election. 9 In such a situation Soviet aid to the 
communists would not have been, as it undoubtedly was in 
certain Eastern European countries at that time, a case of the 
Russians forcing a small pro-Moscow party into the govern¬ 
ment. Yet, with all these advantages, and despite initial Soviet 
support for the antonomous republics in Azerbaijan and 
Kurdistan, Russian policy was extremely cautious and in the 
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first half of 1946 Soviet troops withdrew from Iran under pres¬ 
sure from Washington. Within nine months the two regional 
republics had been crushed, and the mass movement led by 
the Tudeh Party had been forced onto the defensive. 

The third opportunity came in the Mossadeq period. Here 
again a real opportunity presented itself, but was thrown away. 
Because Mossadeq was not a communist, and was hostile to 
communism, the Tudeh Party at first refused to support him; 
it only altered its approach in the latter part of 1952, by which 
time the initiative had slipped from Mossadeq’s grasp. The 
communists were unable to resist the tide of counter-revolution 
in 1953, and like most of Mossadeq’s own supporters the Tudeh 
put up no serious resistance when the coup came. This initially 
sectarian policy was itself a reflection of Soviet policy; for, 
had the Soviet Union supported Mossadeq from the start with 
military and economic aid, and had the Tudeh rallied all its 
forces in Iran behind Mossadeq from the beginning, a different 
outcome might well have eventuated. 

A number of factors account for this record, and, it is these 
that continue to shape Soviet policy in Iran. In the first place, 
Soviet policy in Iran is dictated primarily by global considera¬ 
tions. in 1921 and again in 1945 the Soviet Union was trying 
to guarantee international peace, and was not prepared to take 
initiatives in Iran that would have contradicted this policy. 
Stalin s retreat in Iran resulted from a more general attempt to 
reach an accommodation with the West - part of the same 
policy that led him to abandon the guerrillas in Greece, and to 
discourage communist parties in France and Italy, China and 
Vietnam. An additional factor that is often misinterpreted is 
geographic - the fact that Iran is on the borders of the Soviet 
Union; far from this acting as an advantage for the Russians, 
or Iranian revolutionaries, it has turned out to be a disadvant¬ 
age. Any action by local groups can immediately be presented 
by the regime as part of a Soviet threat, and rapid suppression 
is therefore all the more justified in anti-communist terms. 
This simple conflation of strategic and local conditions has 
operated against Iranian revolutionaries ever since the days of 
the Gilan Republic. 
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On top of these considerations, there is also the fact that the 
Soviet Union has often acted in a manner calculated to antago¬ 
nize Iranian nationalist feeling, and to confirm the regime’s 
claim that Russian policy, Tsarist and Bolshevik, is a con¬ 
tinuum. A flagrant case of this was at the end of the Second 
World War when for no justified reason the Soviet Union 
demanded an oil concession in the north and forced the Tudeh 
Party into backing this demand. The reaction to this in Iran 
was, obviously, to arouse anti-Russian and anti-communist 
feeling. Equally damaging has been the manner in which the 
Soviet Union has manipulated Tudeh’s policies on more gene¬ 
ral issues - forcing it into an ultra-left policy as in the first 
years of Mossadeq’s rule, and abandoning it after initial en¬ 
couragement, as in 1921 and again in 1946. The enforcement 
of such loyalty to the Soviet Union has therefore continually 
damaged the Tudeh Party and undermined the credibility of 
any communist opposition; and, whereas such an orientation 
is always damaging to communists, even in countries as far 
from Russia as Portugal, it is especially so in a country that 
borders the Soviet Union and where internal and strategic 
issues are so closely interwoven. 

Since 1953 Soviet relations with Iran have been relatively 
tranquil, with the exception of the years 1959-62. In that period 
the Soviet Union was extremely critical of Iran’s military links 
with the USA, and of the 1959 treaty between Washington 
and Tehran. It appears that the Russians expected the Shah to 
be overthrown and were also concerned lest this should pro¬ 
voke a crisis in U S-Soviet relations. 10 But in September 1962, 
as the Cuba missile crisis was building up, the Shah gave the 
Soviet Union an undertaking that Iran would not allow the 
U S A to station missiles on its soil, and a year later Brezhnev 
was in Tehran to confirm the new understanding between the 
two countries. 

The main focus of Soviet-Iranian relations since then has 
been economic. In 1967 Iran bought $110 millions worth of 
‘non-sensitive’ Soviet military equipment, and this was followed 
by a $280 millions economic treaty. Fifteen hundred Russian 
experts came to Iran to participate in joint projects, the most 
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important being the Isfahan steel mill, and the gas pipeline to 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union then became a major trad¬ 
ing partner, accounting for 15 per cent of Iran’s exports in 
1973. In 1976 a five-year trade agreement was signed, worth 
$3,000 millions. Under it Iran will export gas, textiles, shoes, 
cotton, mineral ores and dried fruit to the Soviet Union, whilst 
the Soviet Union will export machinery, iron, steel, chemicals, 
wood, cement and trucks to Iran. As part of this deal, Iran pur¬ 
chased an additional $550 millions worth of Russian military 
equipment - trucks, jeeps and armoured personnel carriers, 
with the result that most of the Iranian army’s transport equip¬ 
ment was of Soviet origin. The gas link with the Soviet Union 
is significant in that it could, in the 1980s, be extended to 
western Europe and thereby give Iran access to West German 
and other markets in a manner much cheaper than the alterna¬ 
tive means, liquefaction and transport by tanker (see p. 146). 
But the cost of this will be that the Soviet Union acquires a 
potentially lethal grip on Iran’s export earnings. On the other 
hand, the Soviet Union itself provides a market for the manu¬ 
factured goods that continue to make up a part of Iran’s non¬ 
oil exports. In its belated attempt to expand this sector, Iran is 
finding that the non-competitive markets of the communist 
world are more accessible to it than those of the capitalist 
countries, with the result that Iran may be forced to link its 
economic future more closely to its cooperation with the 
country that is supposed to be its greatest foe. 

Real issues of disagreement do, however, remain. Whilst 
relations with the USA are no longer so much at issue, given 
the end of the cold war, Iranian and Russian statements occa¬ 
sionally attack each other’s policies; in Dhofar, the Soviet 
Union armed a guerrilla force that was directly engaged with 
the Iranian army, and the Soviet Union continues to support 
Iran’s other major potential rival, Iraq. In 1975, in a move 
generally held to be a veiled criticism of the Russians, Iran 
broke off diplomatic relations with Cuba, after Fidel Castro 
had held a meeting in Moscow with the Tudeh Party’s secretary- 
general. There is, therefore, considerable room for conflict be¬ 
tween Iran and the Soviet Union in the future, as long as Iran 
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sees itself as playing a regional counter-revolutionary role. But 
both states are likely to maintain economic ties, independently 
of these other disagreements. Cooperation between the two 
could also take interesting forms, as when in 1976 the Soviet 
Union agreed to close down the Tudeh Party’s radio, located 
in Bulgaria, in return for the Shah handing back a Russian 
pilot who had flown his crop-spraying aircraft across the 
border. This move, on the eve of the opposition’s resurgence, 
deprived the Tudeh of a potentially very influential instrument 
at the very time when it could have been most effective. 

A major crisis in Iranian—Soviet relations is likely in only 
two situations: either in the event of a major U S-Soviet clash 
in which, as in previous international conflicts, Iran finds itself 
inevitably involved; or in the event of the two assisting differ¬ 
ent sides in a third country where there exists a strong revolu¬ 
tionary movement that Russia supports. Direct intervention by 
the Soviet Union in Iran, politically or militarily, in the absence 
of a wider international conflict, is much less likely. 

The Soviet Union’s policy towards Iran raises many more 
general issues which space does not allow proper discussion 
of here, but it would be unfounded to argue that the Soviet 
Union’s role in Iran has been ‘imperialist’ in any meaningful 
sense comparable to the USA’s. Iran has been under the 
domination of the U S A militarily and strategically, and the 
Soviet Union has played no significant role in consolidating 
that regime; it has, rather, confined itself to state-to-state rela¬ 
tions of a conventional kind. Neither the fact of Soviet trade 
with Iran, nor the fact that the Soviet Union has spies in Iran, 
substantiate the charge of Soviet ‘imperialism’. Much of the 
rhetoric about Soviet ‘imperialism’ is based upon unfounded 
theoretical and historical analysis that, by wild exaggeration, 
fails to provide a substantial and precise critique of the Soviet 
role. As has been indicated already, the Soviet Union’s political 


role in Iran is open to criticism in many respects and its role 
in the 1977-8 crisis followed earlier patterns of cautious and 
reactive policy, one which avoided any significant intervention 
in Iranian politics. Those who criticize the Soviet Union for 
‘imperialism’ usually attack the Russians for what they are 
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doing, but in reality the greatest failure of Soviet policy has 
been that it has not done enough, over the years, to assist the 
opposition forces in Iran. However, whatever the failings of 
Russian policy, they are small compared to the policies of col¬ 
lusion and counter-revolutionary collaboration pursued, since 
1971, by the People’s Republic of China. 

The People’s Republic of China 

China’s policy towards Iran is, like that of the Soviet Union, 
very much a derivative of its overall international approach, 
but given the distance between the two countries, and China’s 
limited economic potential, relations between the two are, for 
both sides, much less significant. Iran, like other pro-western 
states, refused to recognize the People’s Republic after the 
triumph of the Chinese Revolution in 1949 and diplomatic 
relations were established only in 1971. Since then, however, 
relations between the two states have flourished and China has 
gone to great lengths to praise the Shah’s policies. 

China supports Iran, in the first place, because of Iran’s 
hostility to the Soviet Union, and this has led Peking explicitly 
to endorse Iran’s economic and military policies. This has in¬ 
volved compliance with Iran’s counter-revolutionary role. In 
1972, for example, when Iran sent Phantom jets to South 
Vietnam at the height of the Vietnamese war, the Chinese press 
criticized other states that had done this (South Korea, Taiwan) 
but refrained from criticizing Iran. 11 China also altered its 
position on the guerrilla movement in Dhofar: whereas be¬ 
tween 1968 and 1971 China helped the Omani guerrillas and 
publicized their struggle, this aid ceased after the establishment 
of relations between Tehran and Peking, and China then began 

to condemn what it called ‘Soviet-backed subversion’ in the 
Gulf. 

Chinese statements on Iran follow conventional lines. Great 
play is made of the historic ties between the two countries (the 
ancient caravan route ‘Silk Road’), and of the greatness of the 
two Asian civilizations. But the central themes are those ex¬ 
pressed by Chi Peng-fei, the then Chinese Foreign Minister, 
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during his visit to Tehran in May 1973. His arguments have 
been repeated many times in subsequent editorials and 
speeches : 

Everyone’s attention is now drawn to the situation in the Persian 
Gulf. Intensified expansionist activity, unwarranted use of influence 
and the struggle of some of the big powers have severely jeopardized 
the peace and security in this region. Iran is one of the important 
littoral states of the Persian Gulf. Your concern over the situation 
is natural and logical. We have consistently held that the affairs of 
one country must be managed by that country ... Iran and a num¬ 
ber of other littoral states of the Persian Gulf believe that Persian 
Gulf affairs should be managed by the littoral states. They oppose 
outside interference. This is an equitable demand. We strongly sup¬ 
port this. As the Shahanshah has said, the situation on the eastern 
and western sides of Iran is a very serious warning to Iran. Bearing 
in mind the situation created in this region, this country must 
strengthen its defence forces . 12 

Statements like this, and similar ones praising the Shah’s 
economic policies, present, of course, only a small part of the 
truth. The Chinese omit to point out that the Shah’s military 
power is being strengthened with the aid and encouragement 
of one of the two major powers in question, the U S A, or that 
it is being used to crush national liberation movements in the 
area. Chinese press reports pass over in silence any resistance 
to the Shah inside Iran, and exceed in vacuity and collusion 
anything that the Russians have ever said about Iran. 

What the Iranian and Chinese governments are saying about 
each other in the 1970s is, needless to say, in total and almost 
comic contrast to what each was saying about the other in the 
two decades previously. In his autobiography, published in 
1961, the Shah expressed the hope that the Russians would in 
time ally with Iran to curb what he called ‘the new sprawling, 
fast-breeding Giant of the Far East, lying at its back door’. 13 
As we have seen, the Shah refused, for twenty-two years, to 
recognize People’s China. The Chinese, for their part, adopted 
an equally pugnacious view of the Shah. China was, for ex¬ 
ample, quick to denounce the 1953 coup. An official statement 
declared that ‘A government totally subservient to the Ameri- 
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can ruling clique has been formed’ and added: ‘The U S A is 
utilizing the Royalists of Iran to realize its goal. The Royalists 
have become ardent American running-dogs.’ The 19 August 
coup was, it added, ‘instigated by American special agents’. 14 

In the early 1960s, the Tudeh Party was divided by the Sino- 
Soviet dispute (see p. 236) and the Chinese at that time attacked 
the Russians, not for menacing Iran, but for the opposite, their 
cooperation with the Shah. A statement issued in Peking in 
1966, on what was termed ‘the puppet Shah regime’, provided 
the following analysis of events in Iran: ‘The Iranian regime 
is using every means - threats, intimidation, imprisonment, tor¬ 
tures and death sentence - to suppress the workers, peasants 
and revolutionary intellectuals, and bans all organizations 
The regime in Iran is one which is meekly subservient to the 
U S imperialists, even though it talks about reforms and the 
preservation of national independence and though the splittists 
[i.e. the Russians] have close relations with the Iranian re¬ 
actionary regime and carry out propaganda favourable to the 
rdgime.’ The statement concluded by expressing the belief that 
‘the toiling people of Iran, who are subjected to colonial domi¬ 
nation, will certainly destroy in good speed the reactionary 
regime and win victory in their struggle.’ 15 

Then, six years later, the ‘sprawling, fast-breeding Giant of 
the Far East’ and the ‘puppet Shah regime’ had buried their 
differences; the Iranians were now allying with the Chinese 
against the Russians whilst the Chinese, quick to score points 
against the Soviet splittists, were now outdoing Moscow in 
heaping praise upon the Shah. In May 1975 the Shah’s sister 
Princess Ashraf, who had personally helped the CIA to organ¬ 
ize the 1953 coup, was received by Mao Tse-tung. Yet the Shah 
was still suppressing his people, as he had been a decade before, 
torture and intimidation continued and Iran was still, as much 
as it ever had been, ‘meekly subservient to the U S imperialists’. 

Both regimes look rather foolish in the way they have gone 
from abuse to flattery, but there is an underlying continuity 
beneath these zigzags in policy. For Iran it is hostility to the 
Soviet Union. The Shah’s autobiography contains an attack on 
what he calls ‘the new imperialism’ of the Soviet Union and 
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when the Chinese began to denounce ‘Soviet social-imperialism’ 
in the late 1960s the underlying congruence of the two states’ 
strategic thinking became clearer. Once Iran agreed to recog¬ 
nize Peking, China was able to switch its characterization of 
the Shah’s regime accordingly. But there is a further continuity, 
evident on the Chinese side. Both the statements of 1966 and 
those of the 1970s are extremely superficial; in neither case is 
any serious attempt made to grasp the class character of the 
Iranian state, or to evaluate in any precise way how Iran re¬ 
lates to the U S A. In both places, generality, itself directed by 
current diplomatic concerns, is the norm. In 1966 the Shah’s 
reforms were not, as Peking claimed, merely talk, and Iran was 
not under ‘colonial domination’ in any serious sense of the 
term, any more than it was in 1976. On the other hand the 
Shah was not independent of imperialism in the 1970s any 
more than he was a decade before. In this way, the cliches of 
both phases reflected an underlying Chinese ignorance, and 
disinterest, and for this reason they were all the more replace¬ 
able by those of another. ‘Puppets’ and ‘running-dogs’ gave 
way to ‘just struggles’ in defence of the Iranian people’s inter¬ 
est. But in neither case was Peking able to produce an analysis 
of Iran that went beyond banalities or to present a picture of 
development that took account of the class forces involved. 

Regional Policy \ 

The central concern of Iranian foreign policy has, since\the 
mid-1960s, been the situation in western Asia - in the Gulf to 
the south, in the Arab countries to the west, and in Afghani¬ 
stan, Pakistan and the Indian Ocean to the east and south-east. 
Iran justifies its policies on the grounds, first, that it has its own 
national security interests to protect, and secondly that it alone 
can assume responsibility for maintaining the stability of the 
existing states. It points to such issues as the security of tankers 
exporting oil through the Gulf, revolutionary movements in 
Arab states, and instability in the South Asian continent as 
reasons why Iran must be a strong military force in the area. 

However, this presentation of Iran’s policy begs a number 
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Table 21: Official Iranian View of Threats 

'High Intensity’ Threats ‘Low Intensity’ Threats 

Present USSR Oman 

Iraq Separatism 

Terrorism 

Future USSR Arab Gulf 

Iraq Separatism 

India Terrorism 

Source: US Military Sales to Iran, Staff Report to the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Foreign Assistance of the Committee on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions, United States Senate, July 1976, p. 8. 

of questions. It is also a reflection of conditions inside Iran - 
of the pressure of the army for more weapons, and the desire 
of the Shah to mobilize nationalist feelings. Above all else, 
there is the knowledge that a successful revolutionary move¬ 
ment in any of the neighbouring states would have unsettling 
repercussions on the position of the Pahlavi regime: the 
alarmed response of the Shah to the nationalist military regimes 
in Iraq and to Nasserism during the 1960s, none of which 
ever posed a major threat, is indicative in this respect. The Shah 
knows too that any concessions won by the suppressed 
nationalities in neighbouring countries (Iraq, Pakistan) will 
only be liable to encourage similar movements inside Iran. 

There are certainly real issues of security that any Iranian 
rdgime would have to take account of: the freedom of naviga¬ 
tion for oil tankers is one such obvious case. But these irreduc¬ 
ible security interests are not in themselves sufficient to explain 
the dynamics of Iran’s present foreign policy. The latter is a 
combination of legitimate security concerns with a further, 
aggressive, component that results from the character of the 
regime. The question therefore poses itself of what the nature 
of this further component is. 

The simplest epithet to apply to Iran is to say that it is an 
‘expansionist’ power: some Arab politicians characterize it in 
this way, and draw a parallel between the actions of Iran, in 
the east, and Israel, in the west. But while it is certainly true 
that Iran is ‘expansionist’ in some vague sense, the real ques- 
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tion is to determine in what way Iran is and is not expansionist. 
There are at least three senses in which the term is not an 
apposite one. In the first place, Iran is not now intent on an¬ 
nexing any part of its neighbour’s territory. The last border dis¬ 
putes (with Iraq and Afghanistan) have been settled; in 1970 
the Shah abandoned Iran’s claim to Bahrain, and in 1971 the 
Iranians seized three disputed islands in the Gulf, the last out¬ 
standing claim. This may seem an obvious point, but it is im¬ 
portant, if only to counter the more exaggerated notions current 
in the Middle East that the Shah is trying to ‘recreate the 
Persian Empire’. There is a need to draw a distinction, which 
the regime in Iran itself does not always draw, between the 
manner in which Iran will achieve influence in the latter part of 
the twentieth century and that in which it did so in previous 
ages - either in the eighteenth century, or in the fifth cen¬ 
tury b.c. The latter involved territorial aggrandisement of 
some kind, but the boundaries of formal Iranian power in this 
century have apparently been more or less definitely fixed. 
Secondly, there is no reason to believe that Iran is interested 
in expanding its influence through the establishment of Iran¬ 
ian communities outside its boundaries. There are up to a mil¬ 
lion Iranians, or people of Iranian descent, in the Arab 
countries of the Gulf; but these are not, and could not be, in¬ 
struments of Iranian foreign policy. They are in no sense 
colonizers, in the way Jewish settlers in Palestine were. They 
are people who have migrated, not at the behest of t^eir gov¬ 
ernment, but in response to market forces, seeking employment 
and trading opportunities. In the event of a military clash be¬ 
tween Iran and the Arab states in which these communities 
live it would be an invading Iranian army, not the local Iranian 
merchants and workers, who would act as instruments of 
Tehran’s policy. Under peacetime conditions, Iran’s policies are 
effected through influencing the rulers of these states, who are 
Arabs, rather than through directing the Iranian communities. 

Thirdly, whilst Iran has shown itself to be capable of aggres¬ 
sion, and while it is certainly determined to achieve military 
superiority in the Gulf, it is misleading to assume that for these 
reasons alone Iran will try to take over some of the neighbour- 
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ing territories, once its power is assured. To take an obvious 
analogy: Iran has not been arming itself in the 1970s, as Ger¬ 
many and Japan did in the 1930s, in deliberate preparation for 
an offensive against its neighbours. Iran will become militarily 
involved with states in the region, but only as a consequence 
of certain developments in those countries or after other un¬ 
settling developments in Iran: in the meantime it will try to 
ensure domination through political, rather than in the first 
place military, power. For those three reasons, the simple 
model of ‘expansionism’ is a misleading one. 

On the other hand, there are several factors that do en¬ 
courage Iran to intervene in other countries, and which may 
well become stronger in the future. In the first place, the glory 
won by foreign military actions helps to bolster the regime’s 
image, and the position of the army in Iranian society. The 
Shahs many references to the ‘heroic’ actions of the Iranian 
army in Dhofar are indicative of this. In the future the Shah 
or a military regime that takes his place may be tempted to 
strengthen their hand domestically by exploiting an opportunity 
to launch a war abroad. This possibility is increased by the 
role of the military and of militarism inside Iran, and by the 
country’s overwhelming superiority in the region. Secondly, 
Iran’s economic interests may impel it to dominate other coun¬ 
tries, and in extreme cases to seize the assets of neighbouring 
states. Iran is already investing in Pakistan and India to ensure 
supplies of materials needed by the Iranian economy. From 
the mid-1980s onwards, as Iran’s oil output falls, the tempta¬ 
tion will be strong for Iran to make up for the fall in its 
domestic output by using its armed forces to seize the wells of 
neighbouring states, which still have considerable reserves and 
an income in excess of their requirements: Kuwait, Qatar and 
Saudi Arabia all fall into this category. Economic pressures of 
this kind have, of course, accounted for much of the aggres¬ 
sive policies of other states in the twentieth century. They 
account, for example, for Japan’s expansionist policies in the 
Far East. Whilst international conditions - i.e. the end of 
formal colonialism — now make such a policy less likely, there 
is no doubt that Iran’s interests, as a capitalist country bent on 
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rapid growth, will encourage it to intervene outside its boun¬ 
daries in order to compensate for economic shortcomings at 
home. 

The most important factor is, however, directly political, in 
that the Iranian regime is concerned to prevent any movement 
or state from emerging in the region which could weaken Iran’s 
own strategic position. This means, simply, that Iran will in¬ 
tervene to crush any nationalist or revolutionary forces out¬ 
side its boundaries which it regards as a threat to it, and which 
it believes it has a reasonable chance of suppressing. The Shah 
has on more than one occasion declared that he will not toler¬ 
ate ‘subversion’, i.e. any democratic or nationalist movement, 
in the region, and the record of his foreign policy since the 
mid-1960s bears this out. 

This outlook provides the basis for an extremely ambitious 
policy of intervention, one that has already provided legitimiza¬ 
tion for a number of aggressive actions, and which could do 
so again in the future. Iranian military activity abroad since the 
mid-1960s has been widespread, and has taken two main 
forms: direct intervention by Iranian military forces, and in¬ 
direct intervention, via the provision of aid - bases, weapons, 
equipment, training - to forces which Iran supports. The most 
prominent instances are the following: 

1. North Yemen : during the civil war between Yemeni 
royalists and the republicans (1962—70) Iran intervened, to sup¬ 
port the royalists. Whilst most of the latter’s aid came from 
Saudi Arabia, with additional help from Britain and Israel, 
Iran also provided arms to the royalists and trained an un¬ 
known number in Iran itself. The Shah, like the Saudis, saw 
this as a means of countering the influence of Nasser, whose 
troops were aiding the republic. 

2. United Arab Emirates: in November 1971, a day before 
Britain handed over sovereignty to the seven Emirates of the 
UAE, Iranian forces seized three islands in the Gulf: one, 
Abu Musa, belonged to the Emirate of Sharjah, whose ruler 
had agreed to allow Iran to take it over, whilst the other 
two belonged to the ruler of Ras al-Khaima, who opposed the 
Iranian action. Some Arab soldiers were killed in the action, 
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’ and the small Arab population of the islands was later driven 

off. 

3. Oman: Iran began to help the Sultan of Oman in 1971, 
| in his campaign against the guerrillas of the Popular Front 
' fighting in the southern, Dhofar, province of the Sultanate. In 
1972 Iranian naval detachments were stationed on the Omani 
i island of Umm al-Ghanem, to guard the entrance to the Gulf, 
| while some helicopter gunships were sent to Dhofar. From 
( December 1973 until the end of 1976, several thousand Iranian 
- troops were deployed in Dhofar against the guerrillas, and were 
• only withdrawn after the main forces had been defeated. No 

I overall casualty figures have been given, but officially an¬ 
nounced military losses in 1975-6 came to 25 officers and 186 
other ranks killed; presumably most of these died in Dhofar. 
This was the largest military operation in which Iranian forces 
were involved, and the Iranian role in Oman continued, des- 
i pite the virtual end of fighting. Iran undertook responsibility 
for air and sea patrolling of Oman’s frontiers, and it retained 
units in some Omani bases - in the air base of Thamrit, in 
; Dhofar, less than 100 miles from the South Yemeni border, 
and in naval positions on the Omani side of the Straits of Hor- 
• muz. Given the short distance between the two countries, and 
given the fact that base facilities are already present, Iran could 
. deploy its forces in Oman again at a few hours’ notice. 

I 4 ■ Pakistan: after the Indo-Pakistani war of 1971 Iran made 
fit dear that it was opposed to any further weakening of Paki- 

I stan, from without or within. In 1973, when guerrillas in the 
Pakistani province of Baluchistan, which borders Iran, started 
operating on a considerable scale against the Pakistani army, 
Iran sent around thirty Chinook helicopter gunships to assist 
the Pakistani armed forces. The guerrillas, of the Baluchi 
People’s Liberation Front, report that three of these were shot 
down in 1973^4. Iran has also provided economic aid in sup- 
i P ort °f the Pakistani army’s military campaign and civil action 
i programme in the province. 

f 5 ■ Iraq: between 1972 and 1975 Iran helped the Kurdish 
I forces led by Mostafa Barzani in northern Iraq to conduct a 
war against the Baghdad government. Iran sent arms across its 
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common border with the Kurdish areas of Iraq, and hundreds 
of Iranian troops operated inside Iraqi Kurdistan, manning 
anti-aircraft guns. 16 Iranian artillery positions inside Iran were 
at the same time used to fire on Iraqi planes. S A V A K also 
played a role in this campaign: it was responsible for ferrying 
foreign journalists to and from the Iraqi border, and inside 
Kurdistan it took control of the secret police force set up by 
Barzani some years earlier - the Parastin. All this aid was 
abruptly terminated in March 1975, when the Iranian and Iraqi 
governments reached an agreement on the issues in dispute be¬ 
tween them. 

In addition to these five direct interventions, Iran has played 
a role in a number of other conflicts over the past decade, by 
sending arms or financial aid to forces it supported. In 1972 
it sent Phantom jets to help President Thieu in South Vietnam. 
Earlier, prior to the first ceasefire between the Iraqi govern¬ 
ment and the Kurds in 1970, it had supplied the Kurds with 
Russian equipment sold off by Israel, after the Israelis had 
themselves captured it from Egypt in the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
war. Iran has also supplied planes to Morocco, Jordan, and 
Oman and in the spring of 1977 it sent aid of an unspecified 
kind to the government of General Mobutu in Zaire, when the 
latter was facing an uprising in Shaba province. 17 In the second 
part of the year it began to send arms to Somalia to aid it in its 
dispute with Ethiopia, following substantial Soviet aid to the 
latter. 

No third-world state has a record of intervention outside its 
frontiers comparable with Iran’s in the period since the mid- 
1960s. South Korea, Indonesia, Zaire, Israel, Brazil and Saudi 
Arabia have all intervened, directly or indirectly, in support of 
counter-revolutionary forces beyond their frontiers, but none 
have done so on the scale of Iran, and on closer examination 
Tehran’s policy can be seen to go far beyond the mere defence 
of Iran’s security interests, as these can legitimately be pre¬ 
sented. In the case of the three Gulf islands, the historic and 
military justifications were of a flimsy kind: in particular, Iran 
had no need to control them, given its overall dominance of 
the waters of the Gulf. The real reason appears to have been 
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political - a desire to boost the Shah’s image at home, and to 
compensate for the apparent weakness of surrendering the 
claim to Bahrain. In the words of one British official: ‘Advisors 
to the Iranian government told us that the Shah did not want 
the islands for military or strategic reasons, despite his state¬ 
ment and much official propaganda to that effect. Rather, he 
needed to take them in order to enhance his image as a forceful 
and decisive monarch.’ 18 

In Oman too, the Shah’s motivation was more than defen¬ 
sive. The Shah claimed that he had sent troops to Oman at the 
‘invitation’ of the Sultan; but even if one accepts the conten¬ 
tious point that the Sultan was in any sense a legitimate ruler, 
given his reliance on foreign (British) support, it is doubtful if 
the Shah would have refrained from going in without an in¬ 
vitation, since on several occasions he made it clear that he 
would not, under any circumstances, permit a revolutionary 
nationalist movement to gain power in Oman. Moreover, the 
Shah had two further reasons for the Omani engagement. One 
was to train as many troops as possible in realistic combat con¬ 
ditions: troops were rotated every four months in order to 
spread combat experience over as wide a number of soldiers 
as possible. The other reason for the Omani action was the 
desire to menace the most radical state in the region, South 
Yemen, a state which supported the guerrillas in Dhofar and 
had a common boundary with it. Once Iranian jets were estab¬ 
lished at Thamrit, and Iran had formally taken over responsi¬ 
bility for Omani air space, the Iranian air force began to over¬ 
fly South Yemeni territory. The Iranians made no secret of 
their activities, and for a long time the South Yemenis let them 
continue. Then, in November 1976 South Yemen shot down an 
Iranian Phantom over its territory; this coincided with a meet¬ 
ing of Gulf foreign ministers in Muscat, at which Iran was try¬ 
ing to persuade the Gulf states to enter a new alliance, the Gulf 
Security Pact. Iranian embarrassment was considerable, and 
Tehran, which had but a few weeks before been happy to ad¬ 
mit to its activities on the South Yemen-Oman border, now 
claimed that the plane had been on a training mission. 19 Such 
was the hostile reaction of Arab states to the Iranian position. 
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however, that Iran was unable to use this incident to launch 
an attack on South Yemen, and the Gulf Security Pact was, for 
the time being, shelved. 

The clearest case of Iranian aggression has been towards 
its neighbour Iraq, where since 1958 there have been a number 
of military regimes espousing one or other form of radical 
nationalism. Iran has had a number of specific disputes with 
Iraq - over borders, and over some small Iraqi support for 
some Iranian dissidents. Prior to the 1975 agreement, the Bagh¬ 
dad government provoked Tehran by expelling tens of thous¬ 
ands of Iranians resident in Iraq, in a brutal and unjustified 
manner. But a more important reason for Iranian hostility 
has been Iraq’s ties with the Soviet Union, and Iraqi propa¬ 
ganda in favour of underground political groups in the Arabian 
peninsula. The two states also disputed shipping rights on the 
Shatt al-Arab river. Iran has used the supposed threat of Iraq 
as a reason for an Iranian military build-up, even though 
Iran has in fact long had considerable military superiority over 
its neighbour. 20 

The full history of Iranian involvement in Iraq is unknown. 
In luly 1969 Iran was implicated in an unsuccessful coup 
attempt against the ruling Ba’ath regime, and in 1971 the head 
of the Iraqi intelligence forces, Nazim Kazzar, was captured 
while fleeing towards the Iranian frontier, after another failed 
coup. It is possible, though not definite, that Kazzar also had 
links with Iran. Iran’s most direct form of pressure on Bagh¬ 
dad has, however, been through the Kurds. Iran gave a small 
amount of arms to the Kurds in the 1960s, and after a cease¬ 
fire between the government and the rebels in 1970, Iran began 
two years later to encourage the Kurds to restart the war, as a 
means of pressuring Iraq. 

Details of this episode were made known in 1976 through the 
revelations of the U S House of Representatives Select Com¬ 
mittee on Intelligence. This report makes clear that, while the 
Kurds had their own reasons for wanting to fight, the Iranians 
had been manipulating the Kurds: ‘The CIA had early in¬ 
formation which suggested that our ally would abandon the 
ethnic group the minute he came to an agreement with his 
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S enemy over border disputes.’ Two months after initiating the 
project a CIA memo of 17 October 1972 states: ‘Our ally has 
apparently used another government’s Foreign Minister to pass 
j/ the word to his enemy that he would be willing to allow peace 
to prevail in the area if his enemy would publicly agree to 
abrogate a previous treaty concerning their respective bor- 
' ders.’ 21 It also emerges from the report that had the Shah not 
| misled the Kurds as he did, it might have been possible for 
j; them to have reached a more advantageous agreement with 
j! the Baghdad government. ‘It appears that, had the U S not re¬ 
inforced our ally’s prodding, the insurgents may have reached 
an accommodation with the central government, thus gaining 
at least a measure of autonomy while avoiding further blood¬ 
shed. Instead, our clients fought on, sustaining thousands of 
casualties and 200,000 refugees.’ On the other hand, the US 
and Iran prevented the Kurds from launching an all-out offen- 
| sive, when they were in a position to do so: ‘... the apparent 


“no win” policy of the U S and its ally deeply disturbed this 
Committee. Documents in the Committee’s possession clearly 
show that the President, Dr Kissinger and the foreign head of 
state hoped that our clients would not prevail. They preferred 
instead that the insurgents simply continue a level of hostilities 
sufficient to sap the resources of our ally’s neighbouring 
country. This policy was not imparted to our clients, who were 
encouraged to continue fighting.’ A CIA memo of 22 March 
,1974 emphasized: ‘We would think that our ally would not 
look with favour on the establishment of a formalized autono¬ 
mous government. Our ally like ourselves has seen benefit in a 
stalemate situation ... Neither our ally nor ourselves wish to 
see the matter resolved one way or the other.’ 

In 1975, after three years of covert action in Iraq, the Shah 
was able to reach agreement with the Baghdad government. 
The border dispute was settled. The Iraqis also undertook 
not to give any more support to Iranian dissidents in Iraq: 
their access to radio facilities was terminated and those in Bagh¬ 
dad had to flee the country, or take refuge in friendly embas¬ 
sies. Iraq soon afterwards exchanged diplomatic relations with 
Oman, another issue in dispute. Iranian aid to the Kurds 
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ended immediately. On the other hand, on 5 March, a repre¬ 
sentative of S A V A K visited the Kurd’s headquarters and in 
the words of a CIA telegram ‘told them in bluntest terms 
that (a) the border was being closed to all repeat all movement, 
(b) ... could expect no more assistance from our ally, (c) ... 
should settle with our ally’s enemy on whatever terms he could 
get, and (d) his military units would be allowed to take refuge 
in our ally’s country only in small groups and only if they sur¬ 
rendered their arms to our ally’s army.’ 

Certain aspects of the March 1975 agreement were reason¬ 
able, particularly that concerning the Shatt al-Arab river in the 
south: prior to the agreement Iraq had had a predominant 
position on the river (under a previous treaty with Iran) and 
the new agreement divided the river in a more equitable 
manner. Protests by Arab nationalists about this aspect of the 
agreement were therefore unjustified. But the agreement did 
result in a terrible tragedy for the Kurds, who had been man¬ 
oeuvred by the Shah into a situation where they had become 
totally dependent on him and where he could abandon them 
at will. The picture of Iranian foreign policy that emerges from 
this episode, as with that illustrated by military operations 
against the U A E and in Oman, is that of a country prepared 
to commit aggression and engage in duplicity on a massive scale 
in order to achieve its ends. The Kurdish episode shows that 
such manipulations are an integral part of Iranian foreign 
policy, as they are of some other states, and there is no reason 
to believe that as its military power increases Iran will refrain 
from acting in a similar manner again, if the occasion arises. 

Not surprisingly the scope of Iranian activities has continued 
to widen as its strength has grown. After the military over¬ 
throw of the monarchy in Afghanistan in 1973 Iran played an 
active role there, supporting a pro-western group of officers 
and giving aid in order to tie the Afghan economy and com¬ 
munications system more closely to the Iranian. In Pakistan 
the Shah has also used his aid to win influence in the country’s 
economics and politics, and has declared his intention to inter¬ 
vene if there is a chance of Pakistan breaking up. Further 
afield, Iran has developed its economic ties, at a state-to-state 
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level, with India, Bangladesh, South Korea, Taiwan and Indo¬ 
nesia. A new arena of potential Iranian activity has been the 
Indian Ocean, although it is not yet clear how far Iran, whose 
navy faces serious problems, will be able to play a truly signi¬ 
ficant role there in the 1980s. As part of its Indian Ocean 
strategy Iran has developed its economic and military coopera¬ 
tion with South Africa, from whom it receives uranium, and 
acquired naval facilities on the island of Mauritius. Its aid to 
Zaire in 1977 also illustrates the scope of the Shah’s current 
concerns. And, nearer home, there remains the Arabian penin¬ 
sula: the Iranians have already intervened here, in North 
Yemen, Oman and the Emirates, and they could easily do so 
again, if there was a threat to Kuwait by Iraq, or if popular 
unrest grew in Bahrain. One can reasonably doubt that the 
1975 pact with Iraq will stand the test of time. Finally, there 
remains Iran’s north-western neighbour, the country with prob- 
® ably the most militant working class in the Middle East, 
Turkey. At the moment, the Turkish army appears well able to 
cope with domestic dissent; but, if the situation deteriorated 
there, there is little doubt that Iran would be quick to come to 
the aid of any Turkish regime that could claim it had ‘re¬ 
quested’ such assistance. 

Regional Partners: Saudi Arabia, Israel, Egypt 

Saudi Arabia, Israel and Egypt are the three countries in the 
jr Middle East with which Iran has tried to develop a special 
relationship, involving cooperation of various kinds. Saudi 
Arabia has, like Iran, only come to have a significant foreign 
policy since the mid-1960s, and whilst it does not have any 
| armed forces to speak of, it has acquired considerable influence 
in the Arab world because of its financial power. Since the 
1967 Arab-Israeli war Saudi Arabia has become the domi- 
v nant country throughout the Arab world - supporting Egypt, 
Sudan, Syria, Jordan, North Yemen and Morocco financially 
and acting as the main source of guidance in the Arab-Israeli 
dispute. 

The Saudis are certainly suspicious of the Iranian role in 
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tile Gutf bot h because of long-standing hostilities between Iran 
and Arab countries, and because of Iran’s arrogance and de- 
sire to preserve an eminently superior military position. Many 
Saudis have a vague foreboding about Iranian policy, almost 
as if they expect Iran to take their country over at some time 
m the future. Some Saudi irritation at the Iranian role in Oman 
was also reported. But the extent of this hostility should not 
be exaggerated. American policy in the Gulf has been ex- 
p lcitly directed at fostering the growth of a kind of low-level 
alhance between the two - the ‘twin pillar’ policy; and the 
USA would certainly take great pains to prevent any serious 
disagreement between them. Nor, in the current situation, is 
there any major issue m dispute between them, nothing that 
could serve as a cause for war. Mutual suspicion and the arms 
bmld-up certainly make a conflict more likely, but there are 
also strong countervailing pressures which will at least tend to 
channel Iraman-Saudi rivalry into other, political, forms. 

Iran has had a close relationship with Israel that began 
when Iran extended de facto recognition to the state in 1950 
As long as Iran was at odds with Egypt and the Arab world 
generally the alliance with Israel was especially close, as the 
two states faced a common enemy. Since the 1967 war and 
especially since the 1973 war, a shift in Iranian attitudes can be 
seen. Iran has criticized Israel for holding on to the West Bank 
an Gaza, and has voiced some support for the Palestinian 
cause, whilst opposing the idea of a Palestinian state for fear 
it would be Soviet-dominated. 2 2 Iran has also been able to 
develop its relations with Egypt since the death of Nasser and 
this too has removed a factor in the friendship with Israel. 
Iran s post-1973 position is very much a two-sided one de- 

u° L enCOUrage a settlement of *e Arab-Israeli question 
mat will be of a durable kind and guarantee both Israel and 
me Egyptian regime. 

However, despite the shift in Iranian policy, it retains a close 
relattonslnp with Israel, which is evident in a number of 
nelds: 23 

1 .Military Training: an unknown number of Iranian officers 

ave been trained in Israel. According to one author, basing 
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his information on discussions with the Shah, ‘virtually every 
general officer in the Shah’s army has visited Israel, and hun¬ 
dreds of junior officers have undergone some aspects of Israeli 
training.’ 24 It is believed mat Israeli advisers took part in 
operations against the southern tribes of Iran, during the 1963 
revolt. 

2. Military Supplies : though both states are supplied mainly 
by me USA, Israel has provided Iran with Soviet equipment 
it captured in 1967, whilst Iran has acquired arms for Israel 
that the latter has not been able to get for itself because of 
embargoes (particularly from France). Israel could also supply 
Iran with some of me technicians it needs to service its new 
material. 

3. Intelligence: Israel’s Mossad and SAVAK have co¬ 
operated since the 1950s. 23 In addition to the exchange of in¬ 
formation, it is also believed that a number of SAVAK 
officials have been trained in Israel. 

4. Oil : Iran is the main supplier of oil to Israel, and this 
is the most important single item in cooperation between the 
two countries. After the 1967 war, Israel built a 162-mile pipe¬ 
line from Eilat on the Red Sea to Ashkelon on the Mediter¬ 
ranean; this was financed by Iran and used to transfer Iranian 
oil to markets in Europe, particularly Romania and Italy. 
After 1975, when Israel surrendered the Abu Rudeis oilfield in 
Sinai to the Egyptians, Iran undertook to meet all Israel’s 
future needs, and this guarantee formed part of the secret 
clauses in the Sinai disengagement treaty negotiated by the 
American Secretary of State Kissinger at that time. 20 

5. Agricultural Development: Israeli experts have partici¬ 
pated in at least two agricultural development projects in Iran; 
one of these is at Qazvin, covering an area of 125,000 acres. 

6. Trade: Israeli exports to Iran reached $22 millions in 
1970, $33 millions in 1971, rising to $63 millions in 1974. 
These goods are shipped either through Turkey (which also has 

I relations with Israel) or on the empty tankers making the re- 
I turn run to the Gulf. El A1 also flies to Iran - although Iran 
Air does not fly to Israel. 

Iran has therefore a continuing relationship with Israel that 
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goes beyond any merely diplomatic convenience. Iran could 
become embroiled in an Arab-Israeli conflict on the side of 
Israel if the Arab states chose to stop or fire on tankers ferry¬ 
ing Iranian oil to Eilat: the ships sail along the southern coast 
of the Arabian peninsula, and up the Red Sea, so that they 
could easily be attacked if Arab countries wanted to do so. On 
the other hand, in the 1973 Arab-Israeli war, Iran provided 
some logistical support to the Arabs, ferrying Saudi troops to 
the front line in Syria, and the general tendency of its policy 
has been one of developing ties with the Arab world. 

This is clearest of all in the growth of Iran’s ties with Egypt, 
a country with which it was in open dispute between 1960, 
when Nasser broke off diplomatic relations, and 1967, when 
Egypt withdrew from North Yemen. Since the 1973 Arab- 
Israeli war, Iran has made a special effort to develop links 
with Egypt. Iran has provided a $1 billion economic aid loan, 
and it has been suggested that if Egypt acquires new weapons 
from the USA, Iranian instructors will help with the train¬ 
ing programme. Egypt has a population of around the same 
size as Iran and Iran sees a close Tehran-Cairo axis as a means, 
first, of circumventing Saudi domination, and secondly, of 
playing an influential role in Arab politics. By developing ties 
with both Israel and Egypt, Iran no doubt hopes that it will 
be able to exert more pressure on the principal protagonists in 
the Arab-Israeli dispute. 

Iran: Imperialist? Sub-Imperialist? 

An active Iranian foreign policy, in the sense of a dynamic 
relation with other countries beyond the great powers, is little 
more than a decade old. Yet it should already be possible to 
draw some conclusions about the character of this policy, and 
how it compares with that of other similar capitalist states. One 
country that suggests a comparison is Japan. The Shah him¬ 
self has frequently claimed that Iran wifi follow the path of 
the only Asian state to have carried out a succesful capitalist 
industrialization, and, whilst he does not make this further 
point, it is well known that the process of economic growth in 
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Japan, from the 1890s to the 1940s, was accompanied by wide¬ 
spread attacks on neighbouring states in an attempt to sub¬ 
jugate the markets and gain access to the raw materials of 
these countries. 27 Japan wanted to acquire an empire, compar¬ 
able to that of the other imperialist powers. 

In narrow political terms there is some similarity between 
i the Iran of the 1970s and the Japan of some decades previ- 
; ously. In both countries the ideology of empire, and the figure 
of the Emperor, is central to political life - the latter even 
I more so in Iran than in Japan. Iran is certainly trying to domi- 
f nate its neighbours and catch up with the advanced capitalist 
! countries. But here the similarity stops, for Japan was an im¬ 
perialist power in a way that Iran could never be. First of all, 
Japan was becoming a major industrial power as it began to 
expand: its military power rested on its own domestic produc¬ 
tive capacities, and it was able to export manufactured goods 
itself. Iran’s arms are purchased from abroad, by the sale of a 
raw material, and do not reflect the internal technical and pro¬ 
ductive capabilities of the Iranian economy. Secondly, al¬ 
though the search for markets and raw materials plays some 
part in Iran’s foreign policy, and could increasingly do so in 
the future, it would be a mistake to exaggerate the significance 
of this factor which was far more important in Japan’s case. 
Finally, there is no sense in which Iran can became a rival to 
the most advanced capitalist countries, in the way that Japan 
did. The era of empires is over, and Iran is in economic terms 
a far weaker country compared with the more advanced one 
that Japan was from the 1890s onwards. The formal similarity 
between the two Asian imperial regimes of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury is therefore one that highlights Iran’s relative weakness. 

Another model that suggests itself for the analysis of Iran is 
that of ‘sub-imperialism’, one that has been applied to Iran 
by a number of writers. 28 The concept of sub-imperialism was 
originally developed in the context of Brazilian development 
since the coup of 1964 and was an attempt to explain why 
Brazil had become a major exporter of manufactured goods to 
other parts of the third world. According to the theory, this 
reflected: (a) the flow of capital from the advanced capitalist 
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countries into Brazil; (b) the restriction of the domestic market 
within Brazil, which was such that, in order for capital to be 
reproduced, manufactured goods had to be exported; (c) the 
growth of monopoly and finance capital within Brazil itself. 
Such a process, it was argued, reflected a new international 
division of labour, in which a few of the eighty or so third- 
world countries were being transformed into intermediate 
manufacturing entities of the Brazilian kind. In addition, this 
economic change was being accompanied by political and 
military developments: while Brazil became to some extent 
more autonomous of the U S A, it was also carrying out politi¬ 
cal and military activities that were in the interests of the ad¬ 
vanced capitalist countries; as well as facilitating the repro¬ 
duction of capital on an international scale, it was at the same 
time building a sphere of influence in the South Atlantic, and 
assisting the military regimes in a number of neighbouring 
states (Chile, Uruguay, Bolivia and Argentina). 

The political and strategic similarities between Iran and 
Brazil are striking enough. Both countries are in terms of 
population and the size of their armed forces the dominant 
ones in their respective regions, and both are to some extent 
set apart by linguistic and cultural factors from their neigh¬ 
bours. If Iran’s military build-up and foreign campaigns have 
far exceeded Brazil’s, the character of their policies is in this 
respect certainly similar. Moreover, both are countries where 
military regimes, initially installed with the assistance of the 
CIA, were for a time able to crush dissent by the use of a 
secret police and torture, and where such a political consolida¬ 
tion has paved the way for faster economic growth and an 
active counter-revolutionary role in the region. 

However, in economic terms, there is very little similarity 
between the two and the application of the concept ‘sub¬ 
imperialist’ as defined in the Brazilian case to Iran is an in¬ 
accurate one which, as with the Japanese analogy, underlines 
Iran’s weakness. In the Brazilian case the basis of the pheno¬ 
menon is the limitation of the domestic market, and the con¬ 
sequent need to export manufactured goods; in Iran’s case, 
manufactured goods form a tiny part of total (oil and non-oil) 
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exports - probably 1 per cent; the major export is, obviously, 
foil. T his is a consequence of the fact that Iranian industry is 
far less developed than that of Brazil; at the same time the 
considerable expansion of the domestic market resulting from 
: the oil boom has outstripped the supply capacities of Iranian 
! industry. Foreign capital is investing in Iran under conditions 
that are, in the long run, less favourable than in Brazil, since 
it is only the temporary boom given by oil that sustains 
domestic demand and provides an overall investment climate 
that is so congenial. It is the state with its oil revenues, rather 
t than financial and monopoly capital in the proper sense, that 
dominates Iran. In strict economic terms, particularly in con- 
!; nection with the import of capital and the export of goods, 
l Brazil has more in common with certain Asian countries such 
w as Singapore, Hong Kong and South Korea than with Iran, 
t However, the concept of ‘sub-imperialism’ as developed in 
the case of Brazil is itself open to criticisms since it posits a 
relationship between the economic and the politico-military 
: spheres that is probably invalid. There is little reason to be- 
lieve that Brazil’s strategic role in Latin America has a depen- 
dent connection to its economic role; its exports, for example, 
f are not, in the main, sent to those countries where its support 
jjfor right-wing military forces has been exercised. Once this is 
clear, the room is open for a much looser concept of ‘sub- 
; imperialism’, one that concentrates on the strategic dimension; 

' Without denying the fundamental weight of the interests that 
; underline imperialism, this looser concept of sub-imperialism 
[ denotes (a) a continuing if partial strategic subordination to 
U S imperialism on the one hand and (b) an autonomous 
regional role on the other. Such a concept is certainly applic¬ 
able both to Brazil and to Iran. For Iran is pursuing policies 
that Washington supports and which the USA appears un- 
; willing now to carry out itself, and at the same time these 
policies are in the interests of the dominant class in Ira® itself. 
This class, having developed through the expansion of the past 
; two decades, is now in a position to play such a role and, on 
.• certain issues, to defy the USA: oil is the most evident ex¬ 
ample of this. In the end it is the importance to the advanced 
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capitalist countries not of Iran’s economic resources but of the 
whole region’s wealth that gives to Iran its special importance; 
it appears that only Iran can fulfil the counter-revolutionary 
role that it believes some state must perform and which the 
advanced capitalist countries no longer wish to perform in a 
direct manner themselves. 


10 Conclusions 


The preceding analysis has described the growth of the contem¬ 
porary Iranian state. It has also examined some of the other 
main economic and political constituents of Iran, as well as the 
limitations of the recent years of capitalist development. A 
central theme of this previous discussion has been that the 
political success of the Shah in the decade and a half after 
1963 was, to a considerable extent, made possible by the eco¬ 
nomic advantages which the government enjoyed; it follows 
from this that, as the economic difficulties of Iran increase in 
the years to come, so its political room for manoeuvre and for 
containing dissent will also be reduced. It has been argued that 
behind the appearance of a prosperous economy and official 
predictions of a ‘Great Civilization’, many serious problems 
have remained unsolved, whilst other new ones have been 
generated. Hence, in the longer run, and particularly through 
the 1980s and early 1990s, the margin of freedom enjoyed by 
the Iranian state will necessarily contract. 

The Economic Constraints 

Since the limitations of Iranian economic development have 
been discussed above it is only necessary here to provide a 
resume of the main features: 

1. a protracted crisis in agriculture, necessitating massive 
food imports and/or food controls, combined with continued 
deprivation for at least half of the rural population. 

2. growing inequality in incomes, within the urban areas, 
between Tehran and the provinces, and between urban and 
rural populations. 

3. a decline in oil revenues by the second half of the 1980s, 
with little prospect of finding alternative sources of foreign 
exchange on a comparable scale. 

4. continued low productivity in industry, rendering Iranian 
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manufactured goods non-competitive on international markets, 
and the continued reliance of the industrial sector (public and 
private) on supplies of government funds. 

5. an inefficient state machine, without a proper planning 
apparatus, marked by widespread corruption and an inability 
to implement social and economic reforms. 

6. continued need to spend on military purchases in order to 
sustain existing military forces and Iran’s foreign policy. 

These are the factors which now exert increasing pressures 
on the Pahlavi regime; and, as these problems combine, the 
regime’s room for manoeuvre will contract. For example, it 
has been able to win temporary support or at least acquies¬ 
cence because of its disposal of oil revenues, the increased 
consumption available to much of the population, and the 
hopes these have aroused. But it will no longer be able to do 
this as the 1980s wear on. The loyalty of the middle class to 
the Pahlavi regime is at best a trade-off - resentful and queru¬ 
lous, this sector has agreed to surrender political power because 
of the Shah’s ability to deliver the economic goods. But this 
acceptance will certainly evaporate if the positive contribution 
which the regime makes, the economic bonus, is reduced. 
Moreover, the inevitable increase in economic uncertainty will 
further unsettle a middle class that has always shown itself 
extremely nervous about trusting the state and investing in 
long-term projects. 

At the popular level similar developments appear likely. No 
doubt, in the Iran of the late 1960s and early 1970s there was 
considerable and widespread expectation of an improvement in 
material conditions. Some improvement did indeed occur, but 
by the middle 1970s the tide had already begun to turn, and 
the capacity of the regime to meet popular demands whilst 
satisfying its priorities as a capitalist state had decreased. Some 
examples of how the regime’s room for manoeuvre has de¬ 
clined may make this clearer. In 1975, in order to boost output, 
a law was passed threatening those farmers who did not sell 
their lands to state farms with expropriation: this, naturally, 
provoked increased uncertainty amongst small farmers and 
further decreased their willingness to invest in and exert them- 
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selves for higher output. In the same year the regime intro¬ 
duced the workers’ share programme which was designed to 
increase output in the industrial sector; leaving aside the fact 
that it only applied to a minority of workers (see pp. 193ff.), the 
measure also had negative effects in that it provoked a sharp 
loss of confidence amongst both Iranian and foreign business¬ 
men - it thereby prejudiced future industrial growth. In the 
realm of food supplies the regime has, up to 1977, been able 
to meet shortfalls in supplies by (a) importing food and (b) 
subsidizing market prices: hence the possibly negative political 
impact of the food crisis has been reduced. But the cost 
of doing this in the future will impose increased strains at a 
time when available funds are less, and when, with the revival 
in Iranian international borrowing, foreign bankers may be 
unwilling to allow such a policy to continue. Just as, in 1976 
and 1977, prolonged power cuts in Tehran made it clear to 
everyone that all was not well, so a sharp and continued in¬ 
flation in food prices will telegraph the message to every home 
in Iran that the oil-based boom is coming to an end. 

It is via this economic deterioration that the political dis¬ 
sensions in Iran have already been brought into the open. 
It is manifest that there exists a growing level of popular 
resentment, both at the cutbacks and shortages that are bound 
to occur, and at the continuing inequalities in Iranian society. 
As early as 1971 a cautious observer of Iran remarked that, 
on walking through the streets of the southern, poorer part of 
Tehran, he encountered ‘more expressed hatred than I have 
ever heard before’ from ‘people who watch the cars of those 
people who are doing well’. The wealth in Iran was being dis¬ 
tributed in a manner that was ‘ostentatious’ and ‘grotesque’. 1 
This small, but convincing, insight suggests that, even before 
the worst excesses of the 1973—5 boom, the inequalities we have 
mentioned (see p. 166) were finding some echo in the attitudes 
of the majority of Iranians who are, to a greater or lesser ex¬ 
tent, excluded from these benefits. As economic problems 
grew, it was impossible for the passivity of the urban poor to 
continue, and Tehran and other big cities have seen a return 
to the kinds of popular unrest that occurred in the 1940s and 
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1950s. But this time, in contrast to this earlier period, the 
regime has neither political credibility nor such future oil 
resources to fall back upon. 

The Sixth Crisis 

Iran has not had to wait for the full impact of the economic 
crisis to take effect, for in 1978 the regime was shaken by a 
nationwide protest, the first since 1963. It revealed the depth 
of popular anger at the regime’s policies and the continuing 
failure of the Pahlavi monarchy to consolidate a political base. 
After all the years of rhetoric and censorship, of make-believe 
and popular silence, there occurred a vast mass upsurge that 
was inchoate in form but of unexpected tenacity and diffusion. 
The imperial regime may well survive this challenge as it did 
in 1946, 1953, and 1963, but whatever the short-term outcome 
the crisis of 1978 is comparable to these earlier ones. It is, in 
the series enumerated in Chapter 1, the sixth crisis of the Iranian 
state in this century. The regime is in some ways stronger than 
it was in previous crises, and its foreign support is, as we shall 
see, confirmed. Moreover, the opposition has been devoid of 
coherent organization, even more so than in any previous crisis. 
But, on the other hand, the popular protests of 1978 are more 
deeply rooted in Iran’s socio-economic structure than any pre¬ 
vious ones: they have mobilized a much larger proportion of 
the population than any before and, in contrast to all the 
others, have been provoked almost entirely by internal rather 
than international developments. A summary discussion of this 
crisis, its course and causes, is therefore important, both in its 
own right and for what it tells us about the capacities of the 
Pahlavi regime. Whatever the outcome, it serves notice that 
Iran faces turbulent years ahead and that the breathing space 
which the Pahlavi regime brought with its combination of 
repression and oil revenues is coming rather sharply to an end. 

The first signs of a change in the political climate came in 
the earlier half of 1977, when a number of Tehran-based politi¬ 
cians and intellectuals began to voice criticisms of the regime; 
they requested a return to constitutional freedoms and warned 
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I the economic problems Iran was facing. One letter, sent to 
| the Shah, was signed by three former National Front politicians 
[ ~ Karim Sanjabi, Shahpour Bakhtiar and Dariush Foruhar. 

Other open letters came from Ibrahim Khajenouri, an establish- 
4 ment historian, and Hajj Sayyid Javadi, a former editor of 
\ Kayhan newspaper. Other protests came from fifty-six mem- 
i bers of the regrouped Writers’ Guild, another from fifty-four 
l judges, and another from 144 lawyers, the latter objecting to 
■ the ineffectual nature of the proposed changes in procedures for 
v tr y in g political offences (p. 90). In December 1977 three former 
constituents of the National Front, the Iranian Nationalist 
Party, the Iran Party and the Society of Iranian Socialists, 
announced that the Front had been reconstituted, and in the 
same month thirty opposition personalities announced the 
creation of the Iranian Committee for the Defence of Freedoms 
and the Rights of Man. 

Whilst in the first part of 1977 the opposition was confined to 
intellectuals and former politicians, it took on a wider dimen¬ 
sion in the latter part of the year. In October and November 
there was a new wave of student protests, particularly at Tehran 
and Aryamehr Universities, and some of these meetings were 
attacked by plain-clothes SAVAK personnel. On 22 Nov¬ 
ember twelve bus-loads of S A V A K agents assaulted a gather¬ 
ing of Islamic opposition members at Karaj, north of Tehran, 
and for a few weeks after mid-November it seemed that the 
Shah had forced the opposition underground again. But protests 
soon re-emerged, this time in a wider and more explosive form 
involving the religious leaders, the ayatollahs, and the mosque 
officials, the mollahs. 

This link between the intellectuals and students on one side 
and the wider opposition on the other seems to have been 
made by two incidents. First, the son of Ayatollah Khomeini 
was killed in a car accident and the Iranian government was 
suspected of responsibility. Then an article appeared in an 
official paper which criticized the religious leaders, including 
Khomeini. As a result, there was a clash in Qom on 8 January 
1978 in which several people were killed, and a chain of protests 
was then established, with mourning ceremonies every forty 
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days, as is the Iranian custom, leading to further clashes and 
hence further mourning. 

As a result of the Qom clashes there were widespread demon¬ 
strations in the northern city of Tabriz on 18-19 February 
when an estimated 40,000 people came onto the streets. Cine¬ 
mas, banks and other buildings were attacked and troops were 
brought in from outside the city in the first direct urban clash 
between the army and the population since June 1963. Protests 
followed in other places and by May mass demonstrations 
were reported in over thirty cities. At first centred in provincial 
towns, the protests soon spread to Tehran, where merchants in 
the bazaar went on strike and troops occupied the bazaar area. 

The regime s response to these developments was erratic, 
veering between promises of change and outright repression. It 
seems that the Shah had decided in early 1977 to allow some 
changes in the political system. He felt confident that the 
security threat to his regime had been crushed. He realized 
that with mounting economic and social problems it was nec¬ 
essary to provide some safety valves for criticism and protest. 
And he was probably in some measure disconcerted by the 
human rights policy of the new Carter administration in 
Washington. The Iranian opposition was certainly encouraged 
by Carter’s emphasis on human rights - the precedent of the 
Kennedy administration was in many people’s minds - and the 
subsequent failure of Carter to sustain his campaign and his 
indulgent approach to the Shah has certainly reinforced the 
strong nationalist and anti-American current within the opposi¬ 
tion movement. 

In the early part of 1978 the government switched uneasily 
from one policy to another. The press was loosened slightly 
and began, albeit in official terms, to report on social problems 
and some opposition activities. But no press other than the 
official one was tolerated. The Shah also made a point of re¬ 
distributing some of the personnel in his security apparatus. 
The responsible S A V A K officials in Tabriz were dismissed 
after the February riots, and in June two leading SAVAK 
members were sent abroad as ambassadors. General Nassiri, 
head of SAVAK since 1965, was sent to be ambassador in 
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Pakistan, and General Motazed, the Assistant Director, was 
despatched to Syria. These changes were, however, of less sig¬ 
nificance than was claimed. General Nassiri’s new position was 
an extremely important one, given joint Pakistan-Iranian con¬ 
cern about the new revolutionary government in Afghanistan 
and the danger this posed to the military regime in Pakistan, 
whilst the new head of S A V A K, General Nasser Moqaddem, 
was a veteran intelligence officer (see p. 80), and no proponent 
jr of liberal reforms. Nor did SAVAK cease its intermittent 
| attacks on opposition leaders: in March the homes of several 
National Front politicians were bombed, and a prominent 
! opposition lawyer, Karim Laheji, was beaten up by plain- 
clothesmen. 

Matters came to a head in August. On 6 August the Shah 
suddenly announced that he was pushing ahead with his lib¬ 
eralization programme, and that elections for the June 1979 
Majlis would be ‘one hundred per cent free’. Other parties 
; would be permitted to stand and, although the Tudeh Party 
was not allowed, within days fourteen new political groupings 
f had announced their existence. However, the Shah did not say if 
he would allow this newly elected Majlis to play any part in gov- 

I emment, and his commitment to a multi-party system was open 
to suspicion: he had spent the past three years trying to build up 
the single Rastakhiz Party, and had only the previous May 
declared that the multi-party system was quite unsuited to Iran. 2 

Whatever the Shah’s intentions, this announcement came too 
late to stem the tide of popular protest. Soon afterwards 
demonstrations broke out in Isfahan, where martial law was 
declared, and on 19 August there occurred a terrible fire in a 
» cinema in Abadan in which nearly four hundred people were 
t burnt to death. The Shah blamed the opposition, some of whom 
[ had made cinemas targets of attack as symbols of ‘atheism’; 

- the opposition claimed the fire was a provocation by S A V A K. 

i Amidst the recrimination and continuing demonstrations, the 
government of Jamshid Amuzegar, who had replaced Hoveida 
[' as premier in June 1977, resigned. 

j The new cabinet was headed by Jaafar Sharif Emami, who 
; had been premier in 1961 and subsequently President of the 
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Senate. Himself the grandson of a religious leader, he declared 
his intention of bridging the gap between the opposition and 
the regime. In cosmetic moves, he abandoned the imperial 
calendar foisted on Iran by the Shah three years before and 
reintroduced the Muslim one; casinos were to be closed and 
some films controlled. In response, the leader of the more 
cautious mollahs. Ayatollah Sharriat Madari in Qom, called 
for a breathing space for the new government. But popular 
pressure was not quelled by the appointment of Sharif Emami, 
and on 4 September several hundred thousand people demon¬ 
strated in Tehran at the end of the Muslim month of Ramadan. 
This was a peaceful demonstration in which the crowds, many 
of them women, appealed to the armed forces not to oppose 
them. Some called for the restoration of the constitution, and 
some for a republic. Others shouted ‘Marg ber Shah’ (‘Death 
to the Shah’). 

This demonstration, the largest in the capital at least since 
the days of Mossadeq, must have caused alarm in government 
circles by its scale, its discipline and its appeal to the armed 
forces. A ban on further marches was then imposed, but on 7 
September, the following Thursday, a similar demonstration 
took place in which an estimated 300,000 people took part. 
They defied the mollahs ’ appeals to stay at home and marched 
through central Tehran from morning to night. Again, appeals 
were made to the army. This proved too much for the regime, 
and on the morning of Friday, 8 September, martial law was 
declared in Tehran and eleven other cities. Troops clashed with 
demonstrators in Tehran’s Jaleh Square, and in a gruesome 
replay of June 1963 up to three thousand people were killed. 
The ‘Iranian spring’ had been brought to an abrupt end, as 
hundreds were arrested and many more tried to hide from 
SAVAK. 

It is, at the time of writing, too early to say what the longer- 
term consequences of these dramatic events will be, but certain 
provisional judgements are possible on the basis of what has 
occurred. 

1. The major conclusion to be drawn from the events of 
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1978 is that it has revealed in a stark form just how isolated 
the Shah and his entourage are in political terms. The depth 
of hatred and rejection shown by the Iranian population after 
fifteen years of apparent passivity must have startled everyone, 
and the Shah, veering from one policy to the other, has been 
unable to stem the rising tide of anger. His belated and half¬ 
hearted reforms were dismissed by a people impatient for 
substantial changes and no longer impressed by high-sounding 
promises. The Rastakhiz Party was demonstrated to be an 
empty shell with no legitimacy, no appeal. No new politicians 
had emerged to bolster the imperial regime and it was an index 
of the Shah’s weakness that he had to fall back on Sharif 
Emami, a loyal supporter from a previous epoch. Nor was this 
rejection confined to the poorer sections of the urban popula¬ 
tion : the new political formations and professional groups that 
emerged testified to the anger and panic that have spread 
through the Iranian middle classes as the political rigidity and 
economic mismanagement of the regime have become clearer. 

2. The only institution upon which the Shah has been able 
to fall back is the army, and it must have been, in part, the 
fear of dissent spreading within it that impelled the Shah to 
declare martial law in twelve cities after the mass demonstra¬ 
tions of 4 and 7 September in Tehran. There were reportedly 
a few cases of soldiers refusing to obey orders and shooting 
their officers, and two mutinies in garrisons around Tehran 
allegedly occurred in early September. But these were, at the 
most, isolated cases and the armed forces as a whole remained 
loyal to the imperial regime. Presumably those sent into the 
streets to shoot unarmed demonstrators have been drawn from 
the 90,000-strong professional core of the army, and are not 
conscripts; if anything, the overall position of the armed forces 
within Iranian society has been strengthened by the role allotted 
to them in the crisis and by the absence of any credible civilian 
forces around the Shah. General Gholam Ali Oveissi, a former 
colleague of the Shah’s at Tehran Military Academy and a 
former commander of the First Army Corps and of the 
Gendarmerie, was appointed Military Governor of Tehran and 
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was believed to be a potential prime minister in the event of 
the Shah appointing a military cabinet. At the same time the 
Shah’s programme of arms purchases was continuing unabated: 
during his visit to the U S A in November 1977 he presented a 
new list of weapons he wished to purchase totalling between 
$9 and $10 billions and the military budget rose 25 per cent 
in 1978-9. Whatever other cutbacks the Shah was contemplat¬ 
ing in government expenditure, the military was apparently 
immune to the retrenchment being imposed on the Iranian state 
by its economic difficulties. 

3. One factor that was given widespread emphasis in the 
popular protests was corruption, and former prime minister 
Ali Amini claimed that the Shah had for fifteen years been 
surrounded by a group of three or four thousand people who 
had profited by their connections to the court. ‘If matters are 
not dealt with in a rapid and radical manner,’ he warned, 
‘communism will in the end triumph in this country. The Shah 
is in great danger, but he can still be saved by disassociating 
himself from his entourage (brothers, sisters and other hangers- 
on). This authoritarian, oppressive and rigid regime was bound 
to disintegrate sooner or later, because its foundations are 
rotten.’ 3 As had occurred in the early 1960s, during Amini’s 
own premiership, the regime began to prosecute officials, in¬ 
cluding former ministers. Several were arrested, including 
Mansur Rouhani, the former Minister of Agriculture, and 
Fereidun Mahdavi, a former Minister of Finance. But many of 
those closest to the Shah, including his relatives, were un¬ 
touched, and there was some scepticism about the determination 
of Sharif Emami to end corruption, since he had at one time 
been a Director of the Pahlavi Foundation, a government fund 
where considerable corruption was known to have occurred. 4 
Moreover, in the case of a man like Mahdavi, there was some 
suspicion that as on previous occasions anti-corruption drives 
were being used more to remove dissident elements than to 
put an end to speculation. As in the changes at the top of 
S A V A K, little more than window-dressing was involved. 

4. The Shah’s difficulties did reveal one area from which he 
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could expect support, and from a wider spectrum than in any 
previous crisis, namely from Iran’s foreign allies. The Carter 
Administration did not take long to, make its peace with the 
Shah: following the latter’s visit to Washington in November 
1977 Carter paid a brief visit to Tehran in the following month. 
He announced that the Shah and he had identical views on 
human rights, and that there was no leader in the world for 
whom he felt such ‘deep gratitude and personal friendship’ as 
the Shah. In the days following the Jaleh Square massacre 
Carter telephoned the Shah to reassure him of U S support, 
while regretting the loss of life, and U S diplomats underlined 
the vital importance of the Shah to their strategy. Other western 
leaders did the same, but the Shah also received a visit in the 
midst of the August crisis from another friend, Chairman Hua 
Kuo-feng of China. Hua repeated conventional Chinese views 
about the importance of Iran to the security of the Gulf, and 
when the Shah’s troops shot at the Iranian population a few 
days later the Chinese press attacked the demonstrators for 
being ‘financed and organized from abroad’. 5 Nearer home, the 
Saudi Arabians and Israelis both expressed concern about the 
Shah’s difficulties, whilst the Iraqis obliged by expelling Khom¬ 
eini and forcing him to flee to France. For its part, the Soviet 
press confined itself to factual reports, and to repeating the 
conventional criticisms of the Shah’s alliance with the U S A. 
Washington and London, Riyadh and Tel Aviv, Peking, and, 
with qualifications, Moscow, all appeared concerned about the 
Shah’s fate in the face of his manifest rejection by the popula¬ 
tion over which he ruled. 

5. The crisis of 1978 appears to have left the regime in an 
even more exposed position than it was before the cautious 
relaxation begun eighteen months before. The Shah promised 
that after six months martial law would be lifted and the 
liberalization’ could continue, but it is difficult to see how 
this could occur except in the most superficial way. What, 
above all, the events of 1978 showed was that the Pahlavi 
regime is incapable of democratizing in any real sense. 
Through years of oppression it has generated such a degree 
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of popular rage in the urban population than any controlled 
release of the pressure will be extremely difficult and has 
been made more difficult by the Shah’s handling of the 1978 
protests. 

The Opposition Reborn 

The 1978 crisis was also revealing about the Iranian opposition, 
as it emerged from the shadows for the first time since 1963. 
Again, it is too early to draw an accurate picture of the forces 
and organizations involved, yet certain features can be noted 
and there is enough evidence to identify some of the strengths 
and weaknesses of this movement. 

1. The Tehran-based politicians who emerged in 1977 and 
who were prominent through 1978 were in many cases men 
who had played a prominent role under Mossadeq or in 1960- 
63. Some, like Foruhar and Sanjabi, had been in opposition for 
many years. Foruhar< had been a right-wing nationalist, im¬ 
prisoned for opposing the abandonment of Iran’s claim to 
Bahrain in 1971, Sanjabi had represented the Iranian case to 
the International Court of Justice at the Hague during the oil 
crisis. Some other Tehran-based politicians emerged from a 
split amidst the Rastakhiz deputies in parliament: these in¬ 
cluded Mohsen Pezeshkpour, deputy for Ahvaz, who re-estab¬ 
lished the Pan-Iranist Party, and Ahmad Bani Ahmad, deputy 
for Tabriz, who tried to found another party. Like the writers 
and lawyers, they focused their demands on the restoration of 
civil and constitutional liberties. A twelve-point programme 
issued by the National Front in August 1978 included a demand 
for the dissolution of S A V A K and of the military tribunals, 
the release of political prisoners and the right of political exiles 
to return, and the rights to freedom of expression and to the 
formation of trades unions. 

2. The religious leaders who were in the forefront of the 
movement from December 1977 onwards represented a variety 
of viewpoints. Khomeini and his supporters demanded the 
removal of the Shah and the creation of an ‘Islamic state’. 
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Sharriat Madari, in Qom, adopted a more cautious position, 
demanding, like the Tehran-based politicians, a return to con¬ 
stitutional rule. The Shah accused these ayatollahs and mollahs 
of being ‘black reactionaries’ or ‘Islamic Marxists’, but these 
were misleading descriptions for a number of reasons. First, 
both Khomeini and Sharriat Madari made explicitly anti¬ 
communist statements, and Khomeini in particular forbad his 
followers to work with any Marxists, even in a united front. 6 
, Moreover, the demands of these religious leaders were a mix- 
[ ture of conservative and progressive. There was no evidence at 
all to confirm, as the Shah claimed, that these officials wanted 
to reverse the land reform. Khomeini himself explicitly denied 
this. There was, however, more truth in the accusation that 
they were opposed to the emancipation of women and state- 
f ments by them to the effect that Islam treated men and women 
f equally were evasions. The form which some of the popular 
protests took - attacks on banks and cinemas - reflected an 
i' ill-defined anger phrased in Islamic terms and within which 
the conservative view on the position of women was one undeni¬ 
able element. But religious leaders also wanted an end to the 
Shah’s system of autocracy — something that was progressive 
; and which the regime tried to obscure with its characteriza¬ 
tions. 

3. The left organizations as such played a very small role in 
these demonstrations, yet they did participate as far as they 

'■ could. The Tudeh Party, long accused by its opponents on the 

: left of having disappeared, distributed a newsheet entitled 

Navid (Good News) in Tehran, although it had lost what could 
i have been its greatest asset, its radio station, two years before. 
The guerrilla groups, Fedayin and Mojahidin, were also able 
to distribute material in the popular upsurge, and a new wave 
, of guerrilla actions was reported, though it was not clear by 
; which group. It is probable that the guerrillas will be able to 
recruit from a new generation of angered and disillusioned 
students after the regime’s clampdown. 

4. The most important question concerns the character of 
the hundreds of thousands of people who demonstrated in 
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Tehran and other cities. These were the urban poor, the people 
who had come to the cities and had experienced the rough face 
of the oil boom, enduring food shortages and inflation and 
paying up to 70 per cent of their income on rent. It was their 
anger that exploded in Tabriz in February and which spread 
throughout the country. They were joined in their protests by 
the merchants of the bazaar, who were traditionally close to 
the mosque and who had felt their position threatened by the 
pattern of capitalist development in Iran. This movement in¬ 
corporated members of more than one class - proletarians, and 
petty bourgeois. It was not in any proper sense of the word 
‘religious’. Its complaints and demands were eminently materi¬ 
alist. But it did follow the religious leaders and phrase some of 
its demands in an Islamic form for want of any other alter¬ 
native. Fifteen years of repression had divided the opposition 
organizations from the mass of the population, many of whom 
were newcomers to the town or too young to remember earlier 
crises. The mosque was the one place where an independent 
voice was heard, the mollahs the one group who could articu¬ 
late their protests. And this is why, as had happened in many 
other countries in different stages of their history, the enraged 
population turned to religion as the means through which to 
voice their protest. These people, many of whom paid with 
their lives for their hostility to the Shah’s government, were 
not organized from abroad, or Marxists, or reactionaries. 
They were people who could no longer tolerate the stifling 
political atmosphere and the gross inequalities of Iranian urban 
life. 

5. The depth and nation-wide character of this protest move¬ 
ment are beyond doubt, but it was at the same time marked by 
certain substantial weaknesses that prevented it from realizing 
its full potential. First, it involved, so far as is known, neither 
the rural poor nor the organized urban working class: prior 
to the proclamation of martial law there were no reports of 
protests in the countryside, nor of increased strike activity in 
workplaces. The movement took the form of spontaneous 
actions on the streets and whilst most of those protesting must 
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also have been workers it was not as organized proletarians 
that they acted. There were several major strikes - in the oil 
refinery and in the public services of Tehran - in the weeks 
following the proclamation of martial law, and this form of 
protest may become much more significant in the future. 
Secondly, there was an undeniable strand of obscurantist and 
even reactionary ideology in the movement. The conservative 
position on women was one such element. So too was the 
hostility directed against the Bahai, a sect that broke away from 
Shi’a Islam in the nineteenth century and which has been the 
target of persecution in many Muslim countries. Thirdly, the 
movement was so rapidly pushed along by the anger of the 
people, and so isolated from any political leadership, that it 
very soon adopted perspectives that were bound to lead it into 
a lethal clash with the regime. The slogans calling for ‘Death 
to the Shah’ and Khomeini’s intransigent proclamations from 
his place of exile in Iraq were inappropriate since the rdgime 
could reply to them only with repression. However understand¬ 
able, these maximalist positions gave the regime the excuse it 
needed to counter-attack. 

The ayatollahs and mollahs on their own can probably not 
sustain or channel the popular upsurge, and the greatest prob¬ 
lem which the movement had in 1978 was that of organization. 
Without it, the movement could both rush into head-on clashes 
with the regime such as occurred, and could disintegrate over 
a period of time. It was an ironic success of the Shah’s policies 
that whilst he had been unable to remove or contain popular 
anger he was able to prevent it from acquiring any political 
form, and it is here that the greatest challenge to the opposition 
parties, left, centre and right, can be located. As long as the 
movement lacks organizational form it will be unable to mar¬ 
shall the challenge to the Shah’s government that the protest 
movement of 1978 showed was possible. 

The Future of the Pahlavi Regime 

The crisis of the Pahlavi regime could take several forms. 
A number of capitalist dictatorships were overthrown in the 
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early 1970s - Portugal, Greece and Spain - but it is noteworthy 
that in all these three cases the popular opposition played a 
secondary role in the actual replacement of the dictatorship by 
more democratic forms and that capitalism itself was not re¬ 
placed. 7 It is essential to bear this in mind, lest it be assumed 
that the main agents of the overthrow of the Pahlavi monarchy 
will necessarily be the urban and rural oppressed or that 
socialism will necessarily follow. In fact, there are a number of 
ways in which capitalist rule could continue in Iran, and it 
would be premature to assume either that the removal of the 
Pahlavis will of itself introduce the possibility of socialism, 
or that the Iranian bourgeoisie and its advanced capitalist 
allies have only one strategy. At least four capitalist options are 
available: 

1. continued dictatorship by the Pahlavi monarch - by the 
present Shah and his successors. 

2. modification of the present regime to allow for a degree 
of political freedom and some participation in government 
by civilian politicians - a return to the situation in 1961-2, and 
in the period up to 1953. 

3. military dictatorship, after the complete removal or poli¬ 
tical neutralization of the Shah and his family. 

4. a bourgeois democracy, under a republican regime, or 
with a monarchy that is of a purely constitutional kind. 

The Shah himself is, however limited by the role of the 
individual in history, a factor in these calculations. He was 
born in 1919: in 1980 he will therefore be 61 years old, in 
1990 71, in 2000 81. It is conceivable that it will be he who will 
preside over the Iranian state as it traverses this turbulent 
period. On the other hand, he has said on a number of occasions 
that at some stage in the 1980s he might abdicate and hand 
power over to his son. The latter, Prince Reza, was born in 
1960, and will therefore be 25 in 1985; and the Shah has a 
further son. Prince Ali Reza, bom in 1966, who could step in if 
anything happened to Prince Reza. His two daughters are 
unlikely to be allowed to play a central role, but there are two 
other women who play a role already and could fulfil executive 
functions in any transition period - the Shah’s twin sister, 
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Princess Ashraf, and his wife, Queen Farah (born 1938). Apart 
from abdication and natural death, there is a third possibility, 
namely assassination. The Shah has decreed that if this occurs 
his wife will take over as Regent until Reza reaches the age of 
21 (1981), but if such an act reflected a more widespread con¬ 
spiracy, and not some individual action, then it could make 
a transition and restabilization difficult. Certainly, the dis¬ 
appearance of the Shah is the one thing that could, by removing 
the vital cog in the machinery, produce a rapid deterioration in 
the overall capacity of the Iranian state. 

If the Shah does not die, then it is hard to see him surrender¬ 
ing power voluntarily, whether he abdicates formally or not. 
Like Franz Josef of Austria he may be fated to preside, as 
he ages, over the decomposition of his empire: and it is a 
reasonable psychological possibility to suggest that as Moham¬ 
mad Reza Pahlavi gets older his long-standing political weak¬ 
nesses may increase: his intolerance of criticism, his folie de 
grandeur , and above all his incapacity to realize the economic 
limitations of his own state. It is evident that such a combina¬ 
tion of personal and national conditions is completely unsuited 
to coping with the kinds of problems that Iran will in all likeli¬ 
hood face. No doubt he, or his successors, will blame the 
problems Iran has on others — on ‘greedy’ businessmen, on 
foreign investors, and foreign governments. A retreat into 
nationalism is the easiest way out. But the indications are that, 
as the Pahlavi state enters the critical period when oil has 
ceased to provide prosperity, it will be even less capable than it 
was in the 1970s to implement policies that are really able to 
solve the difficulties Iran faces. 

There are, nevertheless, ways in which the Pahlavi regime 
could remain intact and some changes be introduced (i.e. by 
remaining within option 1 above). Control of freedom of the 
press and political activity is an essential feature of the dictator¬ 
ship; but there are other features that are not and could pro¬ 
bably be relaxed. This applies, for example, to the more 
brutal forms of repressive activity: torture, maltreatment of 
those in prison, harassment of prisoners’ relatives. Similarly, 
the relaxation of the terms under which political offenders are 
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held is not in itself going to weaken the power of the dictator¬ 
ship. (Such changes can, when necessary, be reversed.) It is 
hard to see how the permitting of a degree of linguistic diver¬ 
sity in Iran (in cultural matters) whilst retaining Persian as the 
one official language would be impossible. No doubt too, 
changes in economic policy and in military purchases could be 
inttoduced. From the early 1970s onwards a number of liberal 
critics of the regime urged it to carry out some changes in these 
areas and these options were consistent with the continuation 
of the system of political dictatorship. There are definite 
boundaries to what the Pahlavi regime can do, but within 
these boundaries certain policies can be altered or modified. 

Despite this room for manoeuvre, the factors militating 
against a continued retention of full political power by the 
Pahlavi dynasty are going to increase, as the economic condi¬ 
tions that have enabled it to survive deteriorate. In such condi¬ 
tions, one can expect to see situations similar to those in 
Portugal, Greece and Spain - ones in which considerable direct 
pressure on the dictatorship comes from within the ranks of the 
state and the bourgeoisie, with the encouragement of some 
more developed capitalist countries, whilst popular mobiliza¬ 
tions continue to apply pressure from outside. Those who 
since 1963 have, however grudgingly, accepted the Shah’s 
monopoly of power will do so the more reluctantly as (a) he 
fails to provide the economic quid pro quo and (b) his policies 
themselves seem to be leading to greater economic and poli¬ 
tical difficulties. It is through pressure from such quarters that 
options 2 (a return to the 1961-3 situation), 3 (military dictator¬ 
ship) and 4 (bourgeois democracy) will become possibilities. 
As a popular opposition develops it may as in these other 
countries provoke elements within the state into pre-emptive 
changes. 

Options 2 and 4 appear less likely than military dictatorship. 
Certainly, the Shah s first instinct, if he really is under pressure, 
will be to bring in some civilian politicians, possibly veterans of 
the 1960-63 period: there are many such individuals and they 
are still waiting. But his purpose in this will be the better 
to conserve the monarchy’s position, and as window-dressing 
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vis-a-vis Washington, and it will therefore be an inherently 
unstable system, as were its predecessors. It is improbable that 
such a partial democracy can last: either the king must go 
(as he did in 1953, and as he did, under somewhat analogous 
situations, in Greece), or else the monarch will re-establish full 
control (as the Shah did in 1953 and in 1963, and as King 
Hassan II of Morocco was able to do in the 1970s). On the 
other hand, the prospects for a system of bourgeois democracy 
are not good in Iran, even though, when it has been possible, 
this has proved the most stable means of consolidating capi¬ 
talist rule. In the first place, there exists no history of bourgeois 
democracy in Iran — as there had existed, however buried, in 
Greece, Spain and Portugal. Indeed the Iranian bourgeoisie 
has, as we have seen, shown itself remarkably reluctant to 
challenge the Shah, and has hidden comfortably behind the 
economic power of the state since the oil-based growth began. 

There are additional factors which make it less likely that 
such a system of bourgeois rule could be maintained. There is 
the pressure of the urban and rural poor, who may threaten 
the capacity of the bourgeoisie to retain power under demo¬ 
cratic conditions. The challenge of the oppressed accounts, in 
part, for the establishment of the Pahlavi dictatorship and its 
maintenance, and is the greatest argument which the Shah has 
to justify the form of regime he has built. Probably the only 
way in which capitalism can be preserved in the future will 
also be through a form of dictatorship. 

A further factor that must be remembered is the regional 
one, for here the differences are great between Iran on the one 
side, and Greece, Portugal and Spain on the other. The bour¬ 
geois forces in these latter three countries were aided by 
European and American allies who were themselves bourgeois 
democrats and who made clear that the economic future of 
all three countries lay in closer integration with the EEC. 
Such an integration was possible only under conditions of 
democracy, and the ruling classes in the three southern Euro¬ 
pean countries knew this. There was a general agreement 
that for political reasons bourgeois democracy had to be estab¬ 
lished, and could only be abandoned in extreme conditions. 
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The regional situation in which Iran finds itself is rather 
different. There are no proper democracies in the region, and 
the two countries which have had intermittent experiences 
of democracy — Turkey and Pakistan — are two with very 
little capacity to influence Iran. The states that will be in¬ 
fluential and which could well play a counter-revolutionary role 
in Iran in response to pleas for help will be Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait. No one imagines that they will make it a condition 
of their aid to the bourgeois forces in Iran that democratic 
norms be respected. What could make a difference would be 
a substantial radicalization in either Turkey or Pakistan and 
the advent to power in one of these of genuinely socialist 
government: under these conditions a regional pressure for 
democracy could emerge. 

For all of these reasons, it appears more likely that capi¬ 
talism in Iran will in the end fall back on a military dictator¬ 
ship, if and as the Pahlavi monarchy relaxes its grip. Although 
as politically authoritarian as the monarchical system, it could 
provide a greater degree of freedom in economic terms and 
enable civilians to be integrated into the government as in¬ 
fluential ministers and advisers without this, in itself, being 
seen as a threat to the regime. The conditions for such a take¬ 
over are, to some extent, already there. Provided the army acts 
with a minimal cohesion there is no force in Iranian society 
that could stop it. So far, this is a distant possibility, and the 
last coup attempts that are known about were those of Generals 
Gharani (1958) and Bakhtiar (1961-2). Since then, the armed 
forces have been controlled carefully by the Shah, and there 
have been no reports of political dissent. A U S State Depart¬ 
ment official put it to me in this way: ‘The U S Embassy has 
no direct contact with junior levels of the Iranian officer corps. 
But of the twenty people we consider most supportive of the 
Shah many are military, and our day to day contacts suggest 
the army supports the Shah.’ 

The limitation is that these generals, like private business¬ 
men, and, for that matter, the government of the United 
States, have a conditional loyalty to the Shah, which will con¬ 
tinue as long as he and his family remain the best candidates 
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for guaranteeing the army’s position and the capitalist system 
in Iran. But if this ceases to be the case — if economic and 
political problems mount, and the Shah seems unable to cope 
with them - then a coup will become more likely. The purely 
technical problem of organizing it will remain, given the 
Shah’s careful surveillance of top officers, but his capacity 
to be sure that he knows what is going on may decline as he 
himself gets older and the loyalty of those who serve him 
will be eroded by the developing crisis of the regime. No 
doubt, any serious conspiratorial group will make sure that 
it wins at least tacit approval from the U S Embassy before 
going into action. 

The assumption of this argument so far has been that such 
a military coup will be led by officers of a conservative and pro¬ 
western orientation, motivated by a desire to prevent the 
growth in Iran of popular or socialist forces likely to pose a 
threat to Iranian capitalism. It would seem likely that the top 
ranks of the Iranian army share the world-view of their con¬ 
freres in Indonesia and Chile, where a similar orientation has 
been evident. But, it may be suggested, there is another possi¬ 
bility, namely that of a more nationalist current emerging 
within the officer corps, one that might espouse the kind of 
vaguely socialist ideology found in Nasserite Egypt or Baathist 
Iraq. In so far as some of the officer corps are recruited from 
petty-bourgeois backgrounds, and as the conflicts between the 
Iranian state and the more advanced capitalist countries re¬ 
gain in the 1980s the vivacity they had in the early 1950s, some 
of the conditions for such a development may come into exis¬ 
tence. But there are other factors at work which suggest that a 
development of this kind is not as likely as that of continued 
dominance by right-wing generals of a more conventionally 
conservative mould. First, the Iranian officer corps is not a 
newly formed one, of the kind that in other developing 
countries was impressed by nationalist ideologies. Moreover, 
the controlling group in the army, whether the Shah or his 
successors, possesses a pervasive intelligence system designed 
to root out any such tendency. There may well be Iranian 
officers with the ideology of a Qaddafi or a Nasser, or with 
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ideas such as those that triumphed in the Ethiopian and 
Portuguese armies in 1974. They could emerge on top, but 
Iran is a very different context and there are strong forces at 
work making this a less likely eventuality than it was in these 
other countries. 

A Socialist Alternative? 

There exists, of course, another possibility for Iran, namely the 
overthrow of capitalism through revolution and the establish¬ 
ment of a socialist society. Such an eventuality is conceivable, 
and there appears to be a possibility that as crisis and dis¬ 
content grow in the last two decades of the century the regime 
will not be able to buy loyalty and quiet with its promises. By 
the late 1980s, there exists a very real possibility of hunger 
and unemployment on a massive scale in Iran, with an ailing 
Shah or inexperienced successor, or perhaps a junta of generals 
in power. Their capacity to suppress the demands of the 
majority of, by then, 45 million Iranians will be very limited. 

However it would be foolish to simplify the problems in¬ 
volved in such a venture and to ignore the problems which the 
Iranian left, as presently constituted, faces if it is to achieve this 
end. In the first place, the state will still be capable of mobiliz¬ 
ing formidable repressive capacities, and will continue to be 
able to draw on the support of its developed allies; if necessary, 
Saudi Arabia, which will be enjoying massive oil revenues well 
into the next century, can give financial assistance. The capital¬ 
ist state in Iran will not fade away in any automatic manner. 
Secondly, the Iranian opposition will have to organize a mass 
following almost from zero, since however much popular hos¬ 
tility there now is to the regime, the left organizations are 
extremely weak. Moreover, the opposition will have to develop 
a programme that mobilizes as wide a support as possible 
combining the demands of the oppressed classes with those 
of the oppressed nationalities, in a way that previous opposi¬ 
tion organizations have failed to do. The economic crisis in it¬ 
self will never bring down the Pahlavi regime or its capitalist 
replacements: this can only be done by a mass movement 
led and organized by a revolutionary organization. Unless such 
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an organization is able to develop, the present state will con¬ 
tinue through the decades after oil. 

There are other features of the contemporary Iranian left 
which give cause for disquiet once these organizations are 
measured against the opportunities and, at the same time, the 
tasks they may face. The Tudeh Party remains loyal to the 
Soviet Union, and it is quite conceivable that, if the Soviet 
Union felt an overthrow of capitalism was undesirable in Iran 
for international reasons (e.g. it threatened detente with the 
USA), the Tudeh would be commanded not to take revo¬ 
lutionary initiatives. The groups who declare their loyalty to 
China present an even more forlorn perspective, given Peking’s 
devotion to the Iranian regime. On the other hand, the guerrilla 
groups that have pursued militarist tactics have relied in their 
work on rhetorical analyses, and have shown too little interest 
in concrete problems of political practice and programme. 
All these groups share an as yet restricted theoretical culture - 
a tendency to apply borrowed ideas in an impatient and 
secondhand manner - and all have practised a highly fac¬ 
tional kind of politics in which mutual abuse takes priority 
over the more difficult tasks of building a united front of all 
those opposed to the Shah’s dictatorship. 

These failings cannot be passed over in silence since they are 
matters of central relevance to the capacity of the opposition to 
take advantage of the opportunities presented to it; nor do 
they represent a temporary distortion, the product of isolation 
and defeat, for, without explicit attempts to remedy these 
forms of political analysis and practice, they will continue 
and flourish in the perhaps more open contexts that will arise 
in the future. One has indeed to present this problem in 
its starkest form, since unless it is confronted, the Iranian left 
will suffer further defeats: if the left opposition continues its 
present course, divided, rhetorical, and in many cases sub¬ 
servient to one or other communist country, then it will be 
extremely unlikely that a coherent mass challenge to capitalism 
in Iran, led by a political organization uniting the widest pos¬ 
sible support, will emerge. 

The Iranian left may, in the past, have erred on the side of 
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caution, but this is not the only temptation it may face in the 
future. The history of the past half century of socialist struggles 
is eloquent on how opportunities for socialism can be thrown 
away in the aftermath of a dictatorship’s defeat, not only 
through excessive caution on the part of the left (the reason 
conventionally adduced by revolutionary critics), but also 
through sectarianism and an exaggerated sense of confidence. 
In Germany, parts of the communist movement isolated them¬ 
selves through ultra-left policies in the years immediately after 
the overthrow of the Wilhelmine regime in 1918, and again, 
in the years leading up to 1933, the Communist Party pursued 
a suicidal and sectarian course that ended in the most bloody 
defeat. In Portugal after the overthrow of the fascist regime 
in 1974, sections of the left, enamoured of adventurist slogans, 
and exaggerating their own strength, were isolated over time 
and defeated by a regrouped right. These and other examples 
show how the advantages of a rupture in the dictatorship and 
the rise of a mass movement sympathetic to socialism can be 
thrown away through factionalism and infatuation with 
rhetoric. The left in Iran must present itself as a strong and 
unifying force to overcome these dangers. If, therefore, one re¬ 
jects the optimism of the regime, and its illusions about the 
‘Great Civilization’, one should also reject any facile revolu¬ 
tionary optimism about the ease with which capitalism will 
be overthrown in Iran or about the capacity of the Iranian 
opposition forces to attain and administer power. 

The problems involved in any such venture are enormous. 
In addition to the whole question which has just been dis¬ 
cussed, of tactics and strategy, there is the further problem of 
the kind of political system which a revolutionary movement 
creates. This is an acute political issue for two reasons: because 
the Iranian opposition has developed in conditions of clandes¬ 
tineness and exile, and because the most influential states in 
the international communist movement have failed to produce 
convincing systems of socialist democracy. Hence it is extremely 
difficult for a movement such as the Iranian one to develop 
and sustain forms of democratic activity during and after a 
revolutionary process. Yet it is here that the greatest test, and 
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the greatest opportunity, must lie. For it is in the superiority 
of socialism over capitalism that the argument for a revolution 
and for a new social system in Iran must lie: in economic 
terms, in the capacity of a socialist regime to use Iran’s wealth 
for the benefit of the working class and its allies and to dis¬ 
tribute the wealth and services to these forces, and politically, 
in the capacity of socialism to provide the context for establish¬ 
ing a genuinely democratic system in Iran, of a kind never 
seen before in that country. The legacy of the failure of the 
international communist movement to resolve this question 
hangs over the Iranian left, as it does over the left everywhere, 
and it is a failure that can only be reversed by conscious and 
far-sighted political practice and analysis. If the left can evolve 
a practice and a programme that guarantees political freedom 
after the end of capitalism in Iran, then it may be able to rally 
a wide and ultimately victorious popular movement against the 
Pahlavi regime or its capitalist successors. 

If I have here stressed the problems involved it is precisely 
because a socialist revolution is a possibility in Iran and because 
the many-sided problems that such a revolution will face 
should be stated quite clearly now. Nothing is to be served by 
a rhetorical and naive catastrophism which assumes that history 
will automatically sweep the Shah and his group away, or that 
if this does occur the regime that succeeds it will automatically 
be in every respect better. The prospects for liberating the 
Iranian people and building a truly just and democratic society 
in that country, in which the working class and its allies will 
play the leading role, are realistic enough. It is quite possible 
that before too long the Iranian people will chase the Pahlavi 
dictator and his associates from power, will surmount the 
obstacles in its way, and build a prosperous and socialist Iran. 
















Afterword 


Since the main body of this book was completed, in Septem¬ 
ber 1978, events in Iran have accelerated at a pace few could 
have expected. The Shah and his associates have been driven 
from power through a mass mobilization which must rank 
amongst the most epic chapters of the international revolu¬ 
tionary movement in this century. At the same time, the fate 
of this Iranian revolution is by no means decided: with the 
decomposition of the coalition that defeated the Shah new 
contradictions, political, social and ethnic, are emerging in 
Iran. Indeed it is only now, once the Pahlavi dynasty has been 
removed, that the real questions concerning the future charac¬ 
ter of Iranian society are being openly posed. 

First, a brief resume of the events leading to the Shah’s 
downfall. The martial law imposed in September 1978 proved 
unable to stem the popular opposition. Following the mas¬ 
sacres in Tehran, especially Jaleh Square on 8 September, 
clashes between troops and the opposition continued, and on 
5 November, under pressure from the military, the Shah dis¬ 
missed the Sharif-Emami government. Instead he appointed a 
military government, headed by the chief of staff, General 
Azhari. Aware of the strength of the mass movement, this 
government too failed to crush or to conciliate the opposition; 
strikes paralysed the urban economy, and in December a major 
political contest opened up between the regime and its oppon¬ 
ents 

Ayatollah Khomeini was by now installed in Paris, a position 
which gave him far greater access to the world media and 
thereby to Iran than he had had in the geographically nearer 
place of residence in Iraq. The movement accepted him as the 
symbolic head of the opposition, and he worked through a 
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group of associates in Paris, some of them exiled activists of 
Mehdi Bazargan’s Iran Liberation Movement such as Ibra¬ 
him Yazdi, Sadegh Ghotebzadeh and Abol-Hassan Banisadr. 
A new crisis point came on 11 December, the time in the 
sacred month of Moharram when Shi’a Muslims mourn the 
death of the Imam Hussein, and, in the Muslim calendar, the 
fifteenth anniversary of Khomeini’s exile by the Shah. The 
military authorities were forced to allow the demonstrations to 
occur, despite martial law still being in force. Up to two mil¬ 
lion people demonstrated in Tehran against the regime, and 
so did many millions more in other demonstrations through¬ 
out Iran. By the end of the month the military government 
itself was in disarray, and the Shah had to abandon it. 

The new prime minister chosen by the Shah was a leader of 
the Iran Party, one of the constituents of the National Front, 
Shadpur Bakhtiar. Several times imprisoned by the Shah, the 
French-educated Bakhtiar promised to set up a government 
free of all those associated with the past twenty-five years of 
Pahlavi rule. He introduced a bill into the Majlis, which dis¬ 
solved S A VAK, and he promised to hand over power to an 
elected government once proper constitutional procedures had 
been followed. With the support of the USA, which realized 
that the Shah was doomed, Bakhtiar persuaded the monarch to 
leave Iran, and on 16 January the Shah left Iran for Egypt and 
later Morocco, pretending, for face-saving reasons, to be tak¬ 
ing a ‘holiday’. 

Bakhtiar’s strategy of managing a peaceful transition to a 
democratic regime was doomed to failure. By accepting nomi¬ 
nation from the Shah, he discredited himself with the rest of 
the opposition, and both Khomeini and his own colleagues in 
the National Front denounced him. Strikes and mass demon¬ 
strations continued, and Khomeini in particular refused to 
reach an accommodation with envoys whom Bakhtiar sent to 
Paris to meet with him. As the days went by, Bakhtiar was in¬ 
creasingly a prisoner of the armed forces and of the Americans 
who supported him. He was unable to influence events. He 
was seen as the Shah’s nominee, while much of the imperial 
apparatus, particularly the armed forces, remained intact. Al- 
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though he succeeded in getting the Shah to leave, and (with 
American cooperation) in holding in check the army’s desire 
for a coup, he was in the end defeated. 

The pace of events quickened at the end of January, as 
demonstrations minimized Bakhtiar’s capacity to influence 
events, and on 1 February Ayatollah Khomeini returned to 
Tehran from his Parisian exile. Although cautious not to pro¬ 
voke an army coup, Khomeini played his hand with determina¬ 
tion and nominated Mehdi Bazargan as the head of the new 
provisional government. A situation of dual power then existed 
in Iran with neither side apparently willing to attack the other, 
until on 9 February the explosion came. It began in the Dosh 
Tappeh air base near Tehran where junior air force officers 
and technicians (homafars) clashed with senior officers over the 
right of the former to watch an address by Khomeini on tele¬ 
vision. As the conflict continued, the base was attacked by 
units of the Javidan, the ‘Immortals’ section of the Imperial 
Guard, and this led to a general uprising in Tehran. Although 
this began as a split in the army, the key to the outcome was the 
fact that thousands of civilians actively intervened on the side 
of the rebel sections of the armed forces and in this way de¬ 
feated the remaining pro-Shah sections of the military. Two 
days of fighting in Tehran on 10 and 11 February destroyed the 
military apparatus, forced the Bakhtiar government to re¬ 
sign and enabled tens of thousands of militants to acquire rifles 
from the military bases they looted. Similar events took place in 
the following days in provincial towns. 

Khomeini’s calculations had therefore proved correct: the 
armed forces had divided and the opposition movement had 
come to power in a spectacular mass victory. However, no 
sooner had the victory come than the broad coalition that had 
made the movement possible began to decompose, along at 
least three separate axes. First, although Bazargan proceeded 
to establish a government, much of the real power in the new 
Iran lay with the secret Islamic Revolutionary Committee set 
up by Khomeini and with other local committees of mollahs 
and their associates in provincial towns. Secondly, the manner 
in which the revolution had occurred in Tehran on 10-11 
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February gave arms and power to the guerrilla groups, the 
Mojahidin and the Fedayin, which were transformed in a 
short space of time into substantial mass organizations. In 
many of the factories new workers’ committees had also sprung 
up, as they had in parts of the state apparatus (e.g. soldiers’ 
committees) and in the press and television. Although not 
legalized by Bazargan, the Tudeh Party was also able to 
operate to some extent, and benefited from the fact that the 
sectarian difference between itself and the guerrillas was 
attenuated, at least temporarily, by the new situation. The left 
was supported by religious leaders such as Taleqani. The 
emergence of these left forces was extremely unwelcome to 
the Khomeini—Bazargan right, yet the latter was unable im¬ 
mediately to reincorporate this left into its Islamic organiza¬ 
tions. Thirdly, the fall of the Pahlavi regime released a new 
wave of protest activities amongst the non-Persian nationalities. 
This was most noticeable in Kurdistan where the K D PI was 
quick to organize its activities around the slogan ‘Democracy 
for Iran, Autonomy for Kurdistan’. On a smaller scale, 
similar demands were voiced in Baluchistan, and it was only 
a matter of time before comparable movements were active 
in Azerbaijan and the Arab areas. 

Neither space nor the available information make it possible 
to assess the real balance of forces in Iran after the events of 
January-February 1979, and it is evident that the struggle 
between different political forces will continue in a sharp fo rm 
for a long time. What follows are a few provisional judge¬ 
ments on what appear at the time of writing in early March, to 
be central facets of the situation. 

1. The events of these past two months can legitimately be 
termed a revolution. This was certainly not a socialist revolu¬ 
tion, since neither the class character, nor the ideology, nor the 
achievements of the revolution merit such a characterization. 
Nor, in any real sense, can it be termed a social revolution. 
Khomeini s programme and the policies of the Bazargan 
government did not presage any radical alteration in the 
ownership of the means of production in Iran, and the social 
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origin, indeed the family connections, of many of those in 
the new government were similar to those in the Pahlavi 
regime. Khomeini and Bazargan were, for example, strongly 
opposed to the demands for workers’ control being made in 
the factories; and they tried quickly to rebuild the armed 
forces. Insofar as the organization and funding of the religious 
part of the movement came from the merchants of the bazaar, 
the new regime could be said to have stronger petit-bourgeois 
support than that of the Pahlavis, but this involved more an in¬ 
corporation of the petit-bourgeoisie into the state rather than 
a shift of power from the bourgeoisie to the petit-bourgeoisie. 
What occurred in Iran in early 1979 was, however, definitely a 
political revolution, i.e. a violent removal of political power 
from one section of the ruling class and its transfer to another. 
This transfer was made possible by wide-ranging mass mobili¬ 
zations, and these prevented the leadership of the opposition 
from simply consolidating their power. The fate of the Iran¬ 
ian revolution, in particular how far the political revolution 
will lead to a social revolution, depends on the future relations 
between the different class forces involved in the coalition 
which has overthrown the Shah’s regime. 

2.^ The thesis that Iran has undergone an ‘Islamic revolu¬ 
tion’ requires some clarification. Islam as an ideology played a 
major role in the opposition, both because of the ideological- 
political vacuum prevailing under the royal dictatorship and 
because of the key organizational role played by the mollahs 
* and their associates. The defeat of the Pahlavis has certainly 
been accompanied by the reimposition of certain publicly en¬ 
forced religious observances, such as the bans on alcohol, and 
by an increased social role for the mollahs. But it is not pos¬ 
sible to talk in any adequate sense of an ‘Islamic revolution’. 
The term Islamic’, beyond denoting a conservative not revolu¬ 
tionary change in social customs, serves as an ideological mask 
to conceal the multi-class character of the opposition move¬ 
ment and in particular to legitimize the substantial role of the 
petit-bourgeoisie within it, since their social power is ex¬ 
pressed in the first instance via their influence over the mollahs. 
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The claim made by Bazargan that Islam provides the solution 
to Iran’s problems is also quite untenable, given the complex 
social and economic problems that Iran faces. But this ideal is 
not without social meaning: the promise of a ban on interest, 
and of an end to corruption and gross inequality articulates 
the aspirations of a petit-bourgeoisie that was denied access to 
power and wealth under the Pahlavi regime. Like populist 
ideologies in other countries, developed and developing, the 
Islamic republic ideology serves to deny class aspirations at 
both ends of the social scale — to limit the power of big 
capital, whether private or state-owned, as being corrupt and 
‘anti-popular’, and to restrain the specific demands of a work¬ 
ing class. It appeals to a broader common interest and to the 
aspiration for a just society without specifying the nature of 
its social composition. The term ‘Islamic revolution’ does not 
indicate what kind of change has occurred in Iran but rather 
obscures it; in particular, by concealing the limits of what has 
been achieved so far, it denies the legitimacy of any further 
changes which oppressed groups - workers, other nationalities 
and, be it not forgotten, women — are demanding. 

3. The most striking feature of the Iranian revolution so far 
was the speed with which the state apparatus collapsed, and in 
particular the collapse of the armed forces in early February. 
This fact is extremely important for analysing, in retrospect^ 
the nature of the Pahlavi regime, and for evaluating the nature 
of the new republican state. Historically, the Pahlavi regime 
had come to power and maintained its position by coups, 
thereby crushing the democratic opposition and violating the 
constitution. In the decade prior to 1978 the Shah had con¬ 
tinued to crush his opponents and deny them any form of legal 
expression. It was therefore easy for his opponents to claim 
that the Pahlavi regime was illegal; Khomeini and his sup¬ 
porters were also able to give this charge of illegitimacy a 
potent expression in religious terms by casting the Shah as the 
violator of the Koran and as an enemy of Islam. Yet this lack 
of legitimacy did not just affect the political opponents of the 
regime, the mollahs and those deprived of the benefits of Iran’s 
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wealth: it reached into the heart of the state and of the bour¬ 
geoisie, creating a deep fissure with, on the one side, the small 
group of families surrounding the court and on the other, the 
other members of the bourgeoisie who benefited from economic 
wealth but were denied access to the riches and the political 
power of the privileged few. Corruption and nepotism played 
a major role here in dividing the state and the ruling class, and 
in making it easier for the Shah’s opponents to rally a wide 
coalition against him once the regime had begun to crumble. 
It was above all the fragility of the regime - the lack of 
political alternatives, plus the weakness of the armed forces - 
that in the end isolated the Shah and brought the Pahlavi 
monarch so quickly to an end. Yet, by the same token, much of 
the state apparatus stayed intact, and many members of the 
Iranian bourgeoisie remained in control of their wealth and 
property after the revolution. 

4. Why did the army collapse so quickly in early February 
1979, especially when so many people had been expecting a 
coup? The main reason is obvious: the strength of the opposi¬ 
tion - the army leadership knew, from September onwards, 
that it would be extremely difficult to crush the opposition by 
mere force. They tried to do so in the September massacres, 
and again in early November, when the Azhari government 
came to power. Yet the scale of the opposition prevented any 
all-out attempt, and this weakness inevitably found a reflection 
inside the armed forces who were increasingly affected by the 
masses on the streets. Most of the armed forces are conscripts, 
and many come from rural backgrounds with a religious orien¬ 
tation. By January, when the hot-head generals were talking 
of a coup, the situation was already too far gone, and the U S 
- through General Huizer, the NATO military envoy in 
Tehran - discouraged a coup attempt. The final denouement in 
February merely brought into the open the erosion of the 
military system that had been covertly in progress over a 
number of months: the political disaffection of the lower 
ranks, the split between junior and senior officers, the lack of 
any firm leadership. There are, however, deeper reasons for the 
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collapse of the military in this situation. First, unlike the 
Chilean army, the Iranian one had no supporting civilian 
activists to encourage and sustain it It was isolated, the one 
pillar of the Shah’s regime, and this isolation was bound to 
discourage those contemplating a coup. Secondly, despite its 
enormous arms procurement, this was an army which had 
never fought a serious war, and it was therefore untested in 
any major encounter. Thirdly, as the history of the Pahlavis 
makes clear, the army had shallow roots in Iranian society: it 
had not existed prior to the 1920s and was very much an 
artificial creation, underlying the monarchy, yet without deep 
roots in Iranian society and history. Under pressure for 
months, and unable to act in a cohesive manner, the armed 
forces finally began fighting each other on 9 February; it was 
this, rather than a straight civilian-military conflict, which 
detonated the final explosion. 

5. The coalition of forces that came to power in February 
was therefore a very wide one, including urban workers, in¬ 
tellectuals, professional middle-class people, students, and the 
traditional petit-bourgeoisie. It cannot be emphasized often 
enough that the Islamic character of the movement, and in 
particular Khomeini’s leadership, were relatively late in estab¬ 
lishing themselves. As late as September 1978 the main de¬ 
mand was for a return to the 1906 constitution, and Khomeini, 
although influential, was only one of the Ayatollahs influencing 
the people. The call for an ‘Islamic Republic’ has no long 
tradition in Iranian political life, and Khomeini only began to 
advance it in 1978 in answer to the request that he have some 
positive programme beyond the mere demand for an end to 
the Shah s rule. Khomeini and his ideology were able to 
dominate the movement after September because of the new 
polarization in Iran following the imposition of martial law. 
In addition, by being forced to move from Iraq to Paris, 
Khomeini acquired an international significance that he had 
not previously had. Yet the role of other forces in making the 
revolution should not be obscured by the emphasis placed upon 
Khomeini by foreign observers and by his supporters. First of 
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all, it was the professional middle class and the students who 
set the movement going in 1977; only in January 1978 did the 
mollahs come onto the streets. Secondly, in the months from 
September 1978 to February 1979 what really broke the back 
of the regime was not the level of mass demonstrations, but 
above all the strikes in the factories and in the oil fields, first 
over economic, and then over more directly political issues. 
Whilst the bazaar - i.e. the traditional petit-bourgeoisie - 
provided the backbone of organization for the street demon¬ 
strations, it was the working class, lacking any national organi¬ 
zation, who crippled the Sharif-Emami, Azhari and Bakhtiar 
governments. And whilst the armed forces might have been 
able to defeat the demonstrations by brute force, they knew 
that they were incapable of forcing the proletariat back to 
work, and this realization certainly stayed their hand. Finally, 
the role of the students in the latter months, especially those in 
Tehran, should not be forgotten. They were a major compon¬ 
ent of the more violent clashes with the army after September, 
and they played a leading role in weakening the armed forces 
in the latter part of January. When the clash within the armed 
forces broke into the open on 9 February it was, in the first 
instance, the students who intervened, providing many of the 
militants who formed the mass membership of the guerrilla 
groups. 

6. Beyond the specifically class character of the movement, it 
must also be emphasized that this was also a nationalist and 
thereby anti-imperialist revolution. It was a revolt against the 
manner in which the advanced capitalist countries, and in 
particular the USA, were continuing to impose certain policies 
upon Iran. This was most evident in the military field where a 
new dependence had been created by the Shah’s purchases. 
Hostility to foreigners was especially strong in Isfahan, where 
several thousand American military personnel were training 
the Iranian air force. It also found expression in the oil fields, 
where several hundred foreign technicians were still employed. 
But beyond these particular, identifiable instances there was a 
more general sense of ideological rejection of western influence: 
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in its support for the Shah’s repression, and in its effect upon the 
upper section of the Iranian bourgeoisie which was imitating 
western consumption habits. This does not mean, as so many 
commentators have argued, that the opposition was historically 
regressive or that the Shah ‘was going too fast for his people’. 
As we have seen, there were certainly regressive elements in 
the opposition, but the major causes of the revolution were (a) 
the denial of the basic political rights of the population, and 
(b) the socially unequal and increasingly inefficient manage¬ 
ment of the economy by the state. The ideological response - 
of a return to some religious utopia - gained support on the 
basis of this underlying situation, and any future Iranian 
government will have to confront the serious social and 
economic problems which the Shah failed to resolve and pro¬ 
vide a more adequate programme for change. The nationalist 
character of the revolution is therefore a rejection of the par¬ 
ticular path of development pursued by the Shah since the 
early 1960s; it is not a rejection of material development as 
such. 

7. The collapse of the Pahlavi regime has already had 
enormous international implications and will continue to do 
so for years. It demonstrated, in the first instance, the relative 
incapacity of the western powers to control events, even in a 
country where they had been so influential for decades. As in 
other apparently secure western allies - Portugal, Ethiopia - 
the events in Iran demonstrated the continuing primacy of the 
internal class struggle over the influence of imperialism once 
the opposition movement began to act. Without intervening in 
the debate within the USA over ‘who lost Iran’, one can ob¬ 
serve that it was probably impossible for the U S to save the 
Shah, whatever Carter and the Pentagon did. They could not 
send in troops to Iran: neither U S public opinion nor the 
USSR would have permitted this. Even had they done so it 
is unlikely such an action would have been successful, for the 
very same reason that the Iranian army could not act in a 
similar manner, namely the strength of the opposition. For the 
west, the loss of Iran involves many problems: first, the loss 
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of control over 18 per cent of OPEC’s oil; secondly, the loss 
of a major market, especially for British and U S arms firms; 
thirdly, the loss of a strategic ally in the region which could 
defend capitalist interests along the lines of the Nixon Doc¬ 
trine. Although causing much panic, the first two are not so 
serious for the west: Iran will in the future continue to export 
oil and to import western goods, even if at a reduced rate. The 
advanced capitalist countries can, one way or the other, adjust 
to these changes. The really major blow is the third, strategic 
one, for not only has the USA lost a base area from which to 
spy on the Soviet Union, but it has left the Gulf without a 
counter-revolutionary intervention force, whilst the Iranian 
revolution itself has given new impetus to the democratic and 
revolutionary movement in the whole Middle East. It is too 
early to say, but it will probably appear in retrospect that the 
Iranian revolution of 1979 will have effects on the Middle East 
as great as those of the Egyptian revolution of 1952. 

8. Iran faces several options in this new situation. It would 
now appear almost certain that the Shah cannot return to Iran 
and that the Pahlavi monarch, indeed any monarch, is finished. 
However, the form of republic regime can encompass a variety 
of political regimes. So far, Iran remains a capitalist country, 
committed not only to the continued existence of an Iranian 
bourgeoisie but also to a strong working relationship, albeit re¬ 
negotiated, with the western capitalist countries. The rhetoric 
about an ‘Islamic revolution’ conceals this underlying class 
continuity. If this orientation remains then, in a matter of 
months, the capitalist state machine will be reconstructed, in¬ 
volving many of the same personnel and interests found in the 
old regime, but without those directly associated with the 
Pahlavis. Such a reconstruction will certainly involve the 
army, which, although factionalized by the events of February, 
remains institutionally in existence and could be rebuilt. The 
possibility of a new form of military dictatorship of a more or 
less nationalist kind certainly exists, and the failure of a 
civilian capitalist regime to emerge will make such an eventu¬ 
ality more likely. On the other hand, a civilian capitalist regime 
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could emerge, as it has done in other post-dictatorial countries 
such as Spain, Greece and Portugal, provided that a generally 
accepted new constitutional system is created. If the armed 
forces do not accept it, or if the left does not, then there will be 
no agreed form of resolving political differences. The aim of 
the Iranian bourgeoisie and petit-bourgeoisie, now that the 
Shah has been removed, must therefore be to create a new, 
stable, capitalist regime in Iran, democratically if possible, and 
by dictatorship if not. But just as the left is encumbered by its 
alliance with the bourgeoisie and petit-bourgeoisie in the anti- 
Pahlavi coalition, so on the other hand, the capitalist forces in 
Iran are now threatened by the forces necessarily released in 
the movement against the old regime: the working class, and 
the militant left in the guerrilla groups. The groups which 
organized the strikes from September onwards, and the 
militants who toppled the Bakhtiar government in early Febru¬ 
ary, will not easily accept a reimposition of capitalist control, 
whether represented as ‘Islamic’ or not. In this perspective, the 
possibility of a new phase of the Iranian revolution - one lead¬ 
ing to a social or even socialist revolution - remains open. The 
social forces and political organizations favouring such a 
development have emerged much stronger from the events of 
the past two years and have allied with those sections of the 
middle class who oppose Khomeini’s policy of enforcing 
Islamic social practices. In the weeks following Bakhtiar’s fall, 
a new conflict has therefore emerged, with on the one side, 
much of the petit-bourgeoisie and bourgeoisie rallied under 
Khomeini and Bazargan’s policies, and on the other, a more 
radical current, including the new political forces released by 
the revolution itself. Both of these are themselves coalitions: 
the radical sector includes religious leaders such as Ayatollah 
Taleghani and representatives of the professional middle class 
who began the protest movement in 1977; the more conserva¬ 
tive bloc is certainly divided about what an ‘Islamic Republic’ 
might mean and lacks the personnel or the policies to make a 
determined attempt to resolve Iran’s problems. 

9. The outcome of this still unfolding situation must await 
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the events of the coming months, but whatever occurs no one 
should underestimate the momentous historical events of the 
revolution which Iran has now undergone. A hated system of 
political dictatorship, armed and supported by the west, has 
been destroyed by a heroic and protracted popular movement. 
For the first time in their history, the Iranian people now 
have the possibility of deciding their political destiny. In any 
comparative perspective, this revolution must rank as one of 
the major upheavals of world history, evident in three particu¬ 
lar details: first, it has produced on several occasions mass 
demonstrations of two million people or more, the largest un¬ 
official demonstrations in human history; secondly, for the 
first time ever in the history of revolutions, a repressive army 
that has not been weakened in a foreign war has been over¬ 
thrown by a mass political opposition; thirdly, this revolution 
has occurred in a country that is, despite its problems, a 
relatively developed one, with half of the population in the 
towns and a working class of over three millions. Iran is a 
far more developed country than was Russia in 1917, China 
in 1949, Vietnam in 1975, or even Cuba in 1959. The Iranian 
people have won a great and astounding victory: let us hope 
that they are now able to reap the fruits of that victory and to 
fulfil the further potential for social transformation that has 
been revealed by their victory over the Pahlavi monarch. 

FRED HALLIDAY 

March 1979 
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Chapter 1: Iranian Society: An Overview 

1* Statistics prior to 1976 are drawn from Julian Bharier, Economic 
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1. It is one of the common assumptions of the Iranian opposition 
that Reza Khan was in some sense a ‘British agent’. He was certainly 
encouraged by the British authorities in Iran to seize power, and 
insofar as he was seen to be blocking the spread of communism 
into Asia his consolidation of a new state was welcomed by the 
British. However, the latter were not able in any real sense to 
control Reza’s actions after he seized power. For an account of 
Reza Khan s regime see Amin Banani, The Modernization of Iran, 
1921-1941, Stanford, 1961. 

2. Among several available accounts of the CIA’s role now 
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Chapter 3: The State: General Characteristics 

1. A common claim by pro-regime academics and writers is that 
Iran cannot be analysed in terms of ‘imported’ or ‘western’ analytic 
concepts, and in particular in terms of class concepts. Apologists of 
virtually every regime in the world claim this for their own 
countries, and with equally little justification: each society does have 
specific features, but this does not mean that general theoretical 
categories are inapplicable in these countries, any more than are 
the concepts of medicine or engineering. 

2. Marvin Zonis, The Political Elite of Iran, Princeton, 1971; 
James Alban Bill, The Politics of Iran, Columbia, Ohio, 1972; 
Leonard Binder, Iran, Political Development in a Changing Society, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1962. It would take us beyond the limits* 
of this work to go into the general theoretical assumptions of each 
of these three works which, despite their definite differences in 
approach, are within a common school. Nor is this discussion in¬ 
tended to deny that each of these works reflects informed obser¬ 
vation of the Iranian scene and contains a considerable amount of 
original analysis. However, certain critical points can be made in 
bnef. Zonis, p. 5, explicitly states that it is his purpose to study 
‘the attitudes and behaviour of powerful individuals’ without analys- 
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Chapter 5: Agricultural Development 

1. More has probably been written about the land reform than 
about any other aspect of recent Iranian socio-economic develop¬ 
ment apart from oil. For a very selective list of sources see the 
bibliography, below. 

2. V. Lenin, The Development of Capitalism in Russia, Moscow, 
1956. 

3. Employment and Income Policies for Iran, IL O, Geneva, 
1973, p. 40. 
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Harmondsworth, 1973. 
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33. Hossein Mahdavy quoted in Keddie, op. cit., pp. 162-3. 

34. Vieille, op. cit. 

Chapter 6: Oil and Industrialization 

1. See ‘Patterns and Problems of Economic Development in 
Rentier States: the Case of Iran’ by Hossein Mahdavy, in Studies 
in the Economic History of the Middle East, M. A. Cook, ed., 
London, 1970, and ‘The Impact of the Oil Industry on the Economy 
of Iran’, by William H. Bartsch in Foreign Investment in the 
Petroleum and Mineral Industries, Raymond Mikesell, ed., London, 
1971. 
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Fesharaki, The Development of the Iranian Oil Industry, New 
York, 1976. 

3. The history of the oil dispute is given in L. P. Elwell-Sutton, 
Persian Oil: a study in Power Politics, London, 1955. 
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International Weekly, 16 October 1976). 

10. For the background see Ahmad Ashraf, ‘Historical Obstacles 
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11. An example of an organization originating in the bazaar is 
the Behshahr group. Beginning as a trading company in 1944 it 
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interests in textiles, consumer products, trade and banking. How¬ 
ever, this, one of the most prominent industrial groups, was still 
concentrated in the light industrial field and financial services and 
employed only 9,000 people. 
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13. For example, see ‘State a Barrier to Investment’, Financial 
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Chapter 7: The Working Class 
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3. Nicos Poulantzas in his Classes in Contemporary Capitalism 
(London, 1975) has explored the implications of this problem for 
analysis and socialist strategy in the advanced capitalist countries: 
his emphasis on the need for class alliances that do not at the same 
time involve a confusion of the distinction between the proletariat 
and its allies applies equally to the developing capitalist countries. 
On the other hand, the thesis associated with Fanon, that the 
industrial working class in the third world is not a revolutionary 
class, is without foundation. 

4. The fragmented ethnic situation in Iran (see p. 12) obviously 
adds a further dimension to this question of divisions internal to 
the proletariat. One classic example of this was in the oilfields in 
1945-6 when the A I O C tried to mobilize Arab employees against 
the other workers. 
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do not have the information to separate wage-earners from salaried 
and self-employed, but clearly the great majority will fall into the 
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London, 1971, pp. 48-9. 

7. Iranpour Djazani, Wirtschaft und Bevolkerung in Khuzistan 
und ihr Wandel unter dem Einfluss des Erddls, Tubingen, 1963, 
pp. 94ff. 
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company is L. P. Elwell-Sutton, Persian Oil: a Study in Power 
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cludes a critique of the rather indulgent ILO report Labour 
Conditions in the Oil Industry in Iran, Geneva, 1950. 

9. I have explored this problem further in ‘Labour Migration and 
the Formation of the Working Class in the Oil Producing States of 
the Middle East’, published in ME RIP Report no. 59, August 
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10. ILO, Employment and Income Policies for Iran, op. tit., and 
William Bartsch, ‘The Industrial Labour Force of Iran: Problems 
of Recruitment, Training and Productivity’, Middle East Journal, 
Winter 1971. 

11. The government hopes to have produced 200,000 new tech¬ 
nicians, and 600,000 new skilled and semi-skilled workers by the 
end of the Fifth Plan, i.e. 1977. This is an improbable target, but 
there is considerable disagreement amongst labour experts about 
how far Iran does lack the labour it needs. Bartsch, op. tit., 
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Foreign Assistance of the Committee on Foreign Relations, July 
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24. On this early period, see Ervand Abrahamian, ‘The Crowd in 
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of Iranian Politics: The Tudeh Party, 1941-1953’, Ph. D. Columbia, 
1969. The information used here is drawn mainly from Abra- 
hamian’s detailed investigations. Chapter 8. I have also drawn on 
Fereidun Firoozi, ‘Labour and Trades Unions in Iran’, unpublished 
paper. 

27. Reza Rusta was born the son of peasants in an Azari-speaking 
village in Gilan. He went to school in Rasht, and helped to 
organize local unions for shoemakers, blacksmiths and construction 
workers. After studying in the Soviet Union between 1923 and 
1925, he returned home and worked underground until imprison¬ 
ment in 1931. When union activity became possible again in 1941 
he was ideally suited to head the new movement. Abrahamian, op. 
tit. He died in exile in 1966. 

28. Elwell-Sutton, op. cit., describes the workers’ movement in 
the oil-fields up to 1953. 

29. Nicos Poulantzas, in Fascism and Dictatorship, London, 1974, 
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states towards the working class. In particular he brings out the 
policy of increasing the differentials between skilled and unskilled 
workers, the use of a spurious anti-capitalist rhetoric, and the 
mobilization of workers in such organizations as the Arbeiterfront 
in Germany and the corporatist unions in Italy. He also brings out 
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support for the regime (p. 195), in a manner analogous to 
SAVA K’s role in Iran. 

30. I L O Mission Paper no. IX, ‘Labour Legislation, Practice and 
Policy’ by J. de Givry and J. Scoville, p. 20. 

31. The role of S A V A K is emphasized in the U S Department 
of Labor Report Labour Law and Practice in Iran, BLS Report 
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32. T. Jalil, Workers of Iran: Repression and the Fight for 
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33. Zonis, op. cit., pp. 93-4. Zonis also details the role of the 
teachers’ union during the turmoil of the early 1960s. 

34. The general fact of an increase in strike activity is attested to 
in a number of reports in the western press (e.g. Le Monde, 5 
October 1976). The details here are taken from a number of 
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Chapter 8: The Opposition 
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while trying to escape’ in early 1975. They were almost certainly 
killed under torture. But there are others where persistent doubts 
exist and where no clear answer is available. Samad Behrangi was 
a well-known writer of children’s books who was reported to have 
drowned while swimming in the Aras rivers in 1968. Yet Behrangi 
was a good swimmer; and he was known to be an advocate of 
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1. Main cultivated areas. (From Robert Kingsbury and Norman 
Pounds, An Atlas of Middle Eastern Affairs, London, 1964, 
p. 45.) 
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2. Population density 1966. (From Julian Bharier, Economic 
Development in Iran 1900-1970 , London, 1971, p. 24.) 
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4. Linguistic groups. (From Mohammad Hemmasi, Migration 
in Iran, Shiraz, 1974.) 
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while the Sunday Times Called it ‘ literally the first piece of serious 
political analysis, based on experience, observation and undogmatic 
deduction, to have emerged from Russia for fifty years’. 

Poverty in the United Kingdom 

Peter Townsend 

Peter Townsend first gives the history of poverty and its study, and 
then, using the findings from a nationwide survey and from four area 
surveys in Belfast, Glasgow, Salford and Neath, goes on to analyse 
the relationship between deprivation and poverty, showing that poverty 
is more extensive than is generally believed. He spells out the 
elaborate hierarchy from rich to poor, and traces the interconnections 
between wealth, income and non-cash benefits. He also shows how 
poverty and deprivation are systematically imposed upon social minorities 
such as the elderly, the unemployed, the low-paid, one-parent families 
and disabled people. 



Fred Halliday 

Arabia Without Sultans 

New Edition with Afterword 

Fred Halliday writes: ‘The Arab Middle East is probably the 
most misunderstood of all colonial regions; it is the one with 
the longest history of contact with the imperialist west; yet it is the 
one least understood. Part of the misunderstanding is due to the romantic 
mythology that has long appeared to shroud the deserts of the 
peninsula. Where old myths have broken down new ones have absorbed 
them or taken their place. Now the Sheikh of Araby has stepped down 
from his camel. Instead through the delusive lens of the “energy 
crisis” he is seen to be riding a Cadillac and squeezing the powerless 
western consumer of oil. 

‘This mythology prevents any serious understanding of the 
real processes of Arabia’s recent history and of the changes 
that have overcome it - the subjugation of the area to 
imperialism and the emergence of a revolutionary resistance 
to this domination. By concentrating on these two 
developments Arabia Without Sultans hopes to provide the basic 
material for a demystification of the peninsula and for an informal 
and active solidarity with the peoples that live there.’ 









